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A  new  dimension  in  Likud-  Labour  rivalry 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  army  yesterday,  on  the  orders  of  Defence 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  turned  back  a  bulldozer 
sent  by  Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
to  the  planned  site  of  the  Avnei  Hefetz  settlement 
m  the  northern  West  Bank.  The  incident  marked  a 
new  escalation  in  the  confrontation  between  the 
.  Likud  and  Labour  parties  over  construction  of 
new  settlements  in  the  territories. 

sources  said  dispatch  of  the  bulldozer 
was  illegal.  Sharon  retorted  that  by  his  action 
Rabin  was  responsible  for  “a  new  dimension  in  the 
loss  of  central  authority  in  Israel. " 

Military  sources  said  the  bulldozer,  belonging 
to  the  Samaria  Development  Co.,  arrived  at  the 
settlement  site,  east  of  Tulkarm,  at  about  9:30 
a.m.  yesterday  and  was  turned  back  at  an  IDF 


and  politics  in  the  West  Bank 


roadblock.  Soldiers  told  the  bulldozer  operator  he  reneur,  the  sources  said, 
lacked  a  permit  to  work  at  the  site,  and  instructed  The  sources  asserted"  that  the  Trade  Ministry  is 
him  to  return  the  vehicle  to  the  main  road  and  not  a  settling  institution,  and  may  build  industrial 
reboard  the  trader  which  had  brought  the  bulldoz-  parks  in  the  territories  as  part  of  settlement  plans, 
er.  with  Gvd  Administration  approval.  No  such 


Defence  source  said  that  although  Avnei 
Hefetz  is  one  of  six  settlements  whose  estabtisb- 


Analysis,  page  2 


r 

xnent  was  approved  in  the  government’ s  coalition 
agreement,  no  permit  for  its  construction  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Judea  and  Samaria  Gvil 
Administration.  Neither  had  the  administration 
received  proof  of  land  ownership  or  a  settlement 
plan,  which  must  be  submitted  by  the  institution, 
either  the  Housing  Ministry  or  a  private  entrep- 


approval  had  been  given  for  Avnei  Hefeiz,  they 
said. 

Sharon  said  that  a  survey  of  the  area  on  Friday 
and  dispatch  of  the  bulldozer  were  preliminary 
acts  of  “exercising  ownership  of  land  which  is 
dearly  Jewish. ’’  He  said  the  action  did  not  require 
a  settlement  plan,  and  was  unconnected  to  actual 
construction  of  the  settlement.  Sources  in  Shar¬ 
on  s  office  said  the  Gvil  Administration  had  been 
notified  of  the  actions  last  week,  but  an  adminis¬ 
tration  spokeswoman  said  the  moves  “came  as  a 
surprise."  She  said  it  was  strange  that  a  bulldozer 
(Continued  on  back  page) 


Cabinet 


moves  to 
halt  road 


carnage 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  government  yesterday 
ordered  action  within  a  month  to 
halt  the  rising  death  toll  on  the 
roads. 

Ministers  issued  their  instructions 
after  hearing  grim  statistics  showing 
that  in  the  present  month  alone  35 
people  have  been  killed  - 19  of  them 
in  the  past  week. 

“We  shall  have  600  dead  by  the 
end  of  this  year  unless  we  take  action 
now."  Transport  Minister  Haim 
Corfu  fold  his  cabinet  colleagues. 

A  special  ministerial  committee 
on  road  safety  has  been  given  30  days 
to  present  a  comprehensive  prog¬ 
ramme  aimed  at  halting  the  carnage. 
It  will  cover  road-improvement, 
tougher  laws,  increased  police  sur¬ 
veillance  of  drivers  and  a  massive 
education  campaign. 

Sources  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  said  that  Premier  Shamir  has 
been  shaken  by  the  sudden  increase 
.  in  casualties  and  cabinet  secretary 
Elyakim  Rubinstein  will  put  press- 
i  ure  on  the  committee  to  keep  to  its 
deadline. 


At  the  cabinet  meeting  Judge  Doy 
Levin,  head  of  the  National  Council 
for  Road  Accident  Prevention,  said 
that  last  year  415  people  were  killed 
and  21,000  people  injured,  3,330  of 
them  seriously.  The  indications  were 
that  figures  for  the  current  year 
would  be  worse. 


(Continued  on  back  page) 


Likud  pledges  to  step  up  settlement 


Tehiya  drops  early  election  call 


By  MENACHEMSHALEV 
Post  Political  Reporter 

The  Tehiya  Party  backed  down 
last  night  from  its  threat  to  support 
early  elections  after  Tehiya  leaders 
secured  pledges  from  the  Likud  for  a 
substantial  expansion  in  West  Bank 
settlements. 

The  Tehiya  decision  dashes 
Labour  Party  hopes  for  gamering  a 
Knesset  majority  in  support  of  early 
elections  this  week.  The  Citizens 
Rights  Movement  and  Mapam 
announced  last  night  that  they  are 
withdrawing  their  plans  to  submit 
draft  proposals  for  early  elections. 

Labour  Party  secretary-general 
Uri  Bar  am  told  CRM  leaders  that 
there  was  still  a  chance  that  Agudat 
Yisrael  would  support  early  elec¬ 
tions  and  asked  them  to  delay  a  final 
decision  about  the  submission  of 
their  bill.  If  the  Aguda  does  join 
Labour,  a  bill  for  early  elections 
might  enjoy  the  support  of  61  MKs, 
including  Meir  Kahane  and  the 
Progressive  List  for  Peace,  whose 
stand  is  uncertain.  Tehiya  chairman 
Yuval  Ne’etnan  told  his  party’s  cen¬ 
tral  committee,  which  convened  in 
Jerusalem  last  night,  that  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  had  promised  that 
“thousands"  of  new  housing  starts 
would  be  carried  out  in  the  West 
Bank  in  the  next  18  months.  Ne'e- 
man  said  that  he  understood  Sha¬ 
mir’s  commitment  as  promising 
3,000  new  housing  starts  in  1987  and 
a  further  3,000  in  1988.  He  termed 
the  Likud's  pledges  as  “massive.” 

The  Likud  also  accepted  a- plan 
formulated  jointly  by  Tehiya  and  the 
Council  of  Settlements  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  for  construction  of  new 
roads  on  the  West  Bank,  Ne’eman 
said.  The  Likud  undertook  to  speed 
up  the  construction  of  Avnei  Hefetz 


Tehiya  leaders  Yuval  Ne’eman  and  Genla  Cohen  confer.  (Isaac  Harari) 


and  Hadar  Bedtar,  two  of  the  six 
settlements  whose  establishment  is 
provided  for  in  the  government's 
guidelines. 

Ne’eman  said  that  the  pledges 
meant  that  100,000  Jewish  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  be  living  in  the  West 
Bank  try  the  time  elections  came 
around  in  November  next  year. 

Kiryat  Arba  attorney  Eliakim 
Haetzni  said  that  he  had  received 
assurances  from  Ne’eman  that  Sha¬ 
mir  had  promised  that  if  Labour 
attempts  to  undermine  the  West 
Bank  plan  “there  will  be  no  more 


government". 

Tehiya  leaders  mt-p  for'  two  bou.-s 
with  Finance  Minister  Moshe  NIssim 
yesterday.  Sources  close  to  Shamir 
said  that  the  total  government  outlay 
as  a  result  of  promises  made  to 
Tehiya  would  be  NIS  30  million. 

Sources  in  the  Knesset  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Housing  Minis¬ 
try  appeared  perplexed  by  Ne’e- 
man's  assertions  last  night.  They  said 
that  4,000  housing  starts  are  already 
“in  the  works”  for  the  West  Bank 
and  that  four  years  usually  elapse 


(Ctin&med  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


U.S.  lawyer 
$ays  ‘no’  to 
Demjanjuk 


By  ERNIE  MEYER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Washington  laywer  asked  by 
aimused  war  criminal  John  Demjan¬ 
juk  to  replace  Mark  O’Connor  at  the 
head  of  bis  defence  team  has  de¬ 
clined  to  take  the  job,  The  Jerusalem 
Post  has  learned. 

The  lawyer,  John  Broadley,  who 
is  handling  a  civil  action  in  the  U.S. 
related  to  the  present  case,  made  his 
acceptance  conditional  on  the  per¬ 
mission  of  his  law  partners. 

This,  The  Post  has  learned,  has 
not  been  forthcoming.  Demjanjuk's 
son-in-law,  Edward  Nishnic.  who 
heads  the  Demjanjuk  Defence 
Fund,  is  reportedly  looking  for 
another  lawyer  in  place  of  Broadley. 

-Demjanjuk  will  have  to  tell  the 
court  today  if  he  still  intends  to 
dismiss  O'Connor  -  a  decision  that 
will  be  greatly  complicated  by 
Broadley's  inability  to  defend  him. 
The  court  gave  Demjanjuk  an  extra 
fire  days  to  make  up  tus  mind  last 
Wednesday,  when  it  was  made  clear 
to  turn  that  the  defence  would  not  be 
given  any  extra  time  to  familiarize  a 
new  lawyer  with  the  case. 

-Today's  special  session  of  the 

court  begins  a l  11:30. 


France,  Iran  ‘talking’ 
on  diplomat  exchange 


NICOSIA,  Cyprus  (AP).  -  Iran 
yesterday  disclosed  it  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  to  exchange  diplomats  with 
France,  as  police  still  surrounded  the 
two  nations'  embassies  in  Teheran 
and  Paris. 

It  was  not  dear  if  Iran  was  backing 
down  on  its  threat  to  put  French 
diplomats  on  trial,  and  there  was  no 
sign  that  France  was  dropping  its 
demand,  to  question  an  Iranian 
embassy  employee  in  connection' 
with  terrorist  bombings. 


Iranian  Prime  Minister  Hussein 
Musavi  said  Che  two  nationswere 
“involved  in  negotiations;  through 
conventional  and  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels,  about  exchanging  the  diplo¬ 
mats  in  question." 


“The  French  showed  at  the  outset 
that  they  have  arrogant  characteris¬ 
tics  in  blocking  a  number  of  diplo¬ 
mats  at  their  frontiers,"  Musavi  told 
Teheran  radio,  monitored  in  Nico¬ 
sia,  “and  our  embassy  was  cordoned 
off  in  a  very  fierce  and  brutal  man¬ 
ner." 

Musavi  said  Pakistan  would  repre¬ 
sent  Iran’s  interests  in  France.  The 
French  have  already  announced  that 
Italy  will  take  care  of  their  interests 
in  Iran. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Foreign 


Ministry  in  Paris  had  no  comment  on 
Musavi's  statement,  but  he  con¬ 
firmed  that  discussions  between  the 
two  nations  were  under  way,  with 
France  proposing  that  all  diplomats 
and  stan  return  home  by  Wednes¬ 
day. 

The  spokesman,  speaking  on  con¬ 
dition  of  anonymity,  said  French 
Charge  d’ Affaires  Pierre  LaFrance 
had  gone  to  the  Iranian  Foreign 
Ministry  Saturday  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter.  , 

France  broke  relations  with  Iran 
on  Friday,  following  Teheran's  repe¬ 
ated  refusal  to  let  Embassy  interpre¬ 
ter  Wahid  Gordji  be  questioned  by  a 
French  judge  investigating  bomb 
attacks  in  Paris  last  year  that  killed 
11  people  and  wounded  more  than 
ISO  others. 

About  100  French  police  officers, 
some  with  rifles  and  bulletproof 
vests,  continued  to  surround  the  Ira¬ 
nian  embassy  as  a  light  rain  fell 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  French 
capital. 

The  Iranian  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
Gholam  Reza  Haddadi,  visited  the 
Quai  d’Osay  Friday  night,  later  re¬ 
turning  to  the  embassy  to  rejoin 
about  45  Iranian  diplomats  or  staff 
who  have  been  in  the  building  for 
days. 


Friday 

strike 


threat 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
and  JEFF  BLACK 

Trade  union  leaders  yesterday 
proposed  paralysing  the  country's 
public  sector  once  again  this  Friday 
in  protest  at  what  they  consider  are 
delaying  tactics  by  the  cabinet  on  the 
Histadrut’s  demand  for  a  five-day 
working  week.  The  issue  was  discus¬ 
sed  by  the  cabinet  a  week  ago,  again 
yesterday,  and  will  be  considered 
further  by  ministers  next  Sunday. 

The  administrative  workers’  un¬ 
ion  secretary-general,  Moshe  Bet- 
Dagan,  said  yesterday  that  be  would 
propose  the  strike  action  at  today's 
meeting  of  the  trade  unions’  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters  “so  that  the 
cabinet  won't  forget  what  it  has  to 
discuss  next  Sunday.” 

Eight  days  ago  the  trade  unions 
held  a  24-hour  general  strike  in  the 
public  sector  because  of  the  impasse 
in  wage  negotiations  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Meir  Gatt,  the  campaign  head¬ 
quarters  chairman,  said  he  did  not 
think  that  a  one-day  strike  would  be 
the  appropriate -reaction  to  yester¬ 
day's  cabinet  meeting,  implying  that 

(Continued  on  Page 2,  CoL  2) 


^U.S  .  fleet  braces  for  ‘hits’  from  Iranian  speedboats 


l 


Washington  (ap>.  -  The  u.$. 

has  to  be  ready  to  “take  a  hit"  from 
Iranian  speedboats  when  its  navy 
begins  escorting  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tankers  in  the  Gulf,  according  to 
experts  here. 

But  they  say  President  Reagan's 
administration  and  Congress  would 
be  committing  a  blunder  if  they 
allowed  such  a  predictable  attack  to 
reverse  U.S.  policy  and  drive  U-S. 
warships  from  the  Gulf. 

Two  Kuwaiti-owned  tankers  are 
due  to  raise  the  American  flag  this 
week  and  begin  their  journey  up  the 
Gulf,  guarded  by  U.S.  warships 
against  the  threat  of  Iranian  attack. 

Kuwait  now  finds  itself  drawn  to¬ 
wards  centre  stage  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war. 

'  Iranian  sbip  attacks  are  threaten¬ 
ing  Kuwait's  oil  export  lifeline.  And 
sabotage  inside  Kuwait  itself  is 


straining  a  national  unity  forged  by 
decades  of  fabulous  wealth. 

“Iran’s  capability  is  largely  to 
harass  and  embarrass,  not  to  halt  the 
flow  of  oil  through  the  Guff,  unless 
we  decide  to  withdraw,"  said 
Anthony  Cordesman,  a  defence  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Washington. 

The  danger,  said  Jim  Piacke,  a 
former  U.S.  diplomat  with  wide 
Middle  East  expertise,  is  that  further 
American 'casualties  “could  cause 
the  U.S.  to  cut  and  run." 

“If  the  U.S.  pulls  out  of  the  Gulf, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  Iranian  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  revolution  and  could  lead 
to  Iranian  supremacy  in  the  Gulf 
over  Kuwait  and  Iraq"  and  other 
Arab  states,  said  Thomas 
McNaugher  of  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution. 

“You  have  to  be  prepared  to  take 
a  hit  in  the  region,"  he  added. 


Soviet  and  British  warships  are 
already  protecting  their  own  nations’ 
tankers  hauling  oil  to  and  from 
Kuwaiti  ports  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Gulf. 

The  chairman  of  the  Kuwait  Oil 
Tanker  Co.,  Abdel  Fatah  al-Badr, 
noted  last  week  that  Kuwait  and  its 
neighbours  hold  60  per  cent  of  die 
world's  known  oil  reserves. 

“I  don't  think  that  the  Americans 
and  Russians  would  like  to  see  that 
under  the  control  of  (Iranian  leader) 
Khomeini.”  he  said. 

The  Kremlin  has  taken  no  action 
beyond  chastising  Teheran  for  two 
attacks  on  Soviet  vessels  in  the  last 
few  months. 

The  speaker  of  the  Iranian  parlia¬ 
ment,  Has  he  mi  Rafsanjani,  has 
promised  to  try  to  further  embarrass 
Reagan,  already  reeling  from  Iran- 
Contra  disclosures.  When  U.S. 


warships  enter  the  Gulf,  Rafsanjani 
said,  “we  will  point  part  of  our 
artillery  at  the  Yankees  and  take 
American  captives  with  their  hands 
on  their  beads  with  humiliation.” 

U.S.  Defence  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  in  a  report  to  Congress 
on  security  in  the  Gulf,  said  the 
greatest  risks  come  “from  unconven¬ 
tional  threats,  such  as  Iranian  terror¬ 
ism  or  sabotage." 


Iran’s  air  force  and  navy  have 
fallen  into  bad  Tepair  since 
Khomeini  toppled  the  shah  in  1979. 
The  most  likely  threat  to  U-S.  forces 
are  from  the  numerous  small  boats 
which  zealous  revolutionary  guards 
have  been  using  against  tankers  in 
the  Gulf  war,  according  to  Pentagon 
analysts. 

Expressing  a  widely-held  view 


(CffiitinDed  on  Page  3) 


Egyptian  FM  here  today 


Shamir  and  Peres  to 


tackle  Meguid  on 
international  parley 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Egypt’s  Foreign  Minister 
Esmat  Abdel  Meguid  arrives 
here  today  to  face  a  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Shamir  determined  to  con¬ 
front  him  with  alternative  prop¬ 
osals  to  the  controversial  inter¬ 
national  Middle  East  peace  con¬ 
ference.  Foreign  Minister  Peres, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  focus  his 
efforts  on  promoting  the  confer¬ 
ence  idea. 


This  is  the  first  visit  to  Israel  by  an 
Egyptian  foreign  minister  in  six 
years. 

At  their  meeting  today,  Shamir  is 
expected  to  seek  Egypt's  approval 
for  a  “mini-conference,”  with  the 
participation  of  Israel,  Jordan, 
Egypt  and  the  U.S.,  as  an  alternative 
to  a  full-fledged  international  con¬ 
ference.  Such  a  “mini-conference" 
would  also  entail  direct  Israel- 
Jordanian  talks  and  could  get  the 
approval  of  the  Israeli  cabinet,  in 
Shamir’s  view.  Another  alternative 
likely  to  be  suggested  by  the  prime 
minister  is  the  resumption  of  the 
autonomy  talks  foreseen  in  the  1978 
Camp  David  accords,  which  were 
suspended  five  years  ago. 


Esmat  Abdel  Meguid 


At  his  meeting  with  Peres  the 
Egyptian  foreign  minister  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  report  details  of  his  recent 
meeting  with  King  Hussein  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  whose  attitude  towards  the  na¬ 
ture  of  future  peace  talks  is  crucial. 

The  premier  is  also  expected  to 
raise  the  question  of  Egypt’s  invita¬ 


tion  to  Austrian  President  Kurt  Wal¬ 
dheim. 

Meguid  will  be  greeted  by  Peres  at 
Ben  Gurion  airport  and  will  drive 
directly  to  Jerusalem  for  a  meeting 
with  President  Herzog.  Later  he  will 
confer  separately  with  Shamir.  Peres 
and  members  of  the  Knesset's  Fore¬ 
ign  Affairs  and  Defence  Committee . 

Following  a  reception  hosted  by 
Peres  at  the  King  David  Hotel  this 
evening,  the  Egyptian  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  will  leave  the  capital  for  Herzliya, 
where  he  will  stay  during  his  three- 
day  visit.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
Egyptian  policy,  which  bars  govern¬ 
ment  officials  from  staying  overnight 
in  Jerusalem  even  if  official  talks  are 
conducted  in  the  city. 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  said  yester¬ 
day  that  Meguid  will  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  energy,  agriculture  and  com¬ 
puter  experts.  Meguid’s  delegation 
will  also  include  Nabil  al-Arabi, 
Egypt's  top  negotiator  on  the  Taba 
territorial  dispute. 


One  of  the  bilateral  topics  to  be 
discussed  during  the  visit  will  be  a 
proposal  for  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  solar  energy  based  on  technology 
developed  by  the  Jerusalem-based 
Luz  company. 


New  entry  procedures 
for  suspect  Americans 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
More  than  2,000  U.S.  citizens  of 
Palestinian  descent,  who  arrived  in 
Israel  as  tourists,  have  remained  in 
the  country  after  their  visas  have 
expired  and  are  here  illegally.  This 
was  learned  at  a  meeting  held  yester¬ 
day  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  follow¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  demarche  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  black  and  Arab  Americans 
on  their  arrival  in  Israel. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
policy  regarding '  individuals  sus¬ 
pected  of  trying  to  enter  Israel 
“under  false  pretences"  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wifl  still  take  measures  to 
ensure  that  tourists  leave  the  country 
after  their  visas  expire,  officials  said. 
But  there  will  be  some  changes  in  the 
procedures  at  Ben  Gurion  airport. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Foreign 
Ministry  Political  Director-General 
Yossi  Beilin,  and  was  attended  by 


representatives  of  various  govern¬ 
ment  ministries. 

Points  in  the  new  procedures: 

•  Every  American  citizen  ques¬ 
tioned  at  the  airport  will  be  allowed 
to  call  the  U.S.  Embassy,  a  lawyer  or 
relatives. 

-•  Higher  level  officials  will  be 
assigned  to  question  the  “problema¬ 
tic  cases”  at  the  airport. 

•  Officials  from  the  Tourism  and 
Foreign  Ministries  will  be  on  duty, 
day  and  night,  to  assist  in  cases  of 
U.S.  Citizens  questioned  at  the  air¬ 
port. 

•  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv 
will  be  asked  to  appoint  a  diplomat 
as  liaison  officer  to  deal  with  dis¬ 
puted  cases  of  American  citizens 
arriving  in  Israel. 

•  The  U.S.  embassy  will  be  asked 
to  participate  in  a  joint  American- 

(Contlnned  on  Page  2,  CoL  1) 


Lisbon  premier 
may  win  majority 


LISBON,  Portugal  (AP).  -  Early 
projections  in  yesterday's  par¬ 
liamentary  elections  indicated  that 
Prime  Minister  Anibal  Cavaco  Sil¬ 
va’s  Social  Democrats  might  get 
enough  votes  to  form  the  country’s 
first  majority  government  in  11 
years. 


State-owned  RDP  Radio  forecast 
that  the  48-year-old  economist's  par¬ 
ty  would  get  40  to  45  percent  of  the 
vote.  The  projection  came  just  after 
the  polls  closed  at  7  p.m.  in  continen¬ 
tal  Portugal.  The  polls  were  to  close 
an  hour  later  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
Islands  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores 
Archipelago. 


State  Television  (RTP)  put  the 
abstention  rate  at  27.5  to  29.5  per 
cent,  the  highest  since  the  Portu¬ 
guese  returned  to  the  polls  in  general 
elections  in  1976,  two  years  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Salazar  dicta¬ 
torship. 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 


A  WISH 


COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts4 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you’ll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 


For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatever.  For  ours,  we 
Offer  extremely  competitive  interest,  at 
the  best  prevailing  rates,  which  is  free 
of  all  taxes  in  Israel. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  In 
Israel  and  abroad. 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere. worldwide. 

Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So,  all 
in  all,  it’s  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today. 


*  For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  USS10  billion. 


Our  mam  tourist  centers  in  Israel-  Tel-Aviv,  i6  Mapu  St .  Tel  (03)247276.  Jerusalem,  62  King  George  St.. 
Tel:  (02)637902/3.  Netenya,  14  Kiicar  Atzmaui.  Tel  (053)43255  Haifa,  47  Atzmam  Road.  Tel.  (04)546111 
Head  Office-  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street.  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tel  [03 >637 1 1 1 
U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Mam  Office:  511  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tel.  (212)511-8500.  Other  subsidiary  hanks  and  offices  Buenos  Aires  Cayman  /  Curasao  /  London  / 
Los  Angeles  /  Maxico/Miami  (2)  /  Montevideo  (2)  /  Montreal  /  Nassau  /  Punta  del  Ests  l  Rio  de  Janeiro  / 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  S&o  Paulo  /  Toronto. 


1)|  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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Radio,  TV 
out  on  strike 
tomorrow 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Radio  and  TV  reporters  will  strike 
for  24  hours  on  Tuesday  to  demand 
the  same  wage  agreement  as  that 
signed  with  journalists  on  several 
daily  papers,  the  National- Journal¬ 
ists’  Association  decided  last  night. 

Israel  Radio  said  that  it  was  a 
warning  strike  which  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  further  action. 

Earlier  yesterday,  die  manaee- 
ftfeftt  of  *thd  Hebririv'  daily,  'Davor, 
signed  an  agreement  for  twd  years, 
thus  ending  the  strike  that  had  para¬ 
lyzed  the  [taper  since  last  Thursday. 

The  agreement  was  identical  to 
that  signed  earlier  between  several 
papers  including  The  Jerusalem 
Past,  and  {he  National  Journalists’ 
'Association,  said  Yona  Shimshi, 
secretary  of  the  association. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  journalists 
at  the  Itim  news  agency,  which  relays 
local  news  to  the  Israeli  media,  and 
the  Hebrew  daily,  Ha’aretz ,  are  still 
on  strike. 


No  change  in 
IDF  deployment 
in  Lebanon 

Israel  plans  no  changes  in  the 
deployment  of  IDF  forces  in  South 
Lebanon,  Foreign  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  told  assistant  UN  Secretary- 
General  Marc  Goulding  yesterday. 

Goulding.  who  is  visiting  the  area 
to  discuss  the  continued  presence  of 
Unifil  peace-keeping  troops  in  South 
Lebanon,  expressed  the  hope  that 
Israel  would  withdraw  some  of  its 
forces  from  dial  area  if  things  be¬ 
came  more  quiet  in  the  future.  A 
move  of  this  kind  by  Israel  would 
enabler  UN  forces  to  redeploy  in 
areas  near  the  border. 

Israeli  sources  said  that  Peres  told 
Goulding  the  current  situation  in 
South  Lebanon  did  not  justify  such 
hopes.  “ 

STRIKE 

(Continue*!  from  Page  One) 

Israel  committee  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

•  The  physical  facilities  where 
U.S.  citizens  are  questioned  will  be 
improved. 

Bradley  ffurston  adds  from  Dimo- 
na : 

As  early  as  a  year  ago.  U.S. 
Ambassador  Thomas  Pickering  and 
Black  Hebrew  founder  Ben  Ami 
Carter  approached  Interior  Ministry 
officials  with  a  proposal  aimed  at 
easing  restrictions  on  black  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  entering  Israel,  but 
ministry  officials  refused  to  consider 
the  proposal.  Carter  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Past  yesterday. 

According  to  Carter,  the  sect 
offered  written  and  other  guarantees 
that  no  Black  Hebrews  would 
attempt  to  enter  Israel  except 
through  mutually  agreed  legal  chan¬ 
nels,  but  ministry  personnel  declined 
even  to  read  the  proposed  text. 
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.  By  ASHER  W  ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  majority  seems  to  be  shaping  up  in  the  cabinet  to 
prune  the  Arab-owned  Jerusalem  District  Electricity- 
Company  (JDEC)  drastically  down  to  for  tech¬ 
nological  and  economic  reasons,  but  not  to  liquidate  it 
because  of  political  considerations. 

This  picture  emerged  in  the  cabinet  yesterday  after 
Energy,  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  brought  up  proposed 
legislation  under  winch  the  JDEC  would  supply  current 
to  neighbourhoods  with  an  Arab  majority,  while 
neighbourhoods  with  a  Jewish  majority  would  get 
current  from  the  Israel  Electric  Corporation  (DEC). 

At  present  Jewish  neighbourhoods  supplied  by  the 
JDEC  complain  constantly  of  .breakdowns  and 
bureaucratic  insensitivity.  The  JDEC  generates  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  current  it  supplies,  and  it  bas  [riled  up 
NIS  33m.  in  debts,  which  the  government  of  Jordan 
refuses  to  help  cover. 

ShahaJ’s  proposal  has  already  received  a  green  light 
from  the  inner  cabinet.  But  Science  and  Development 
Minister  Gideon  Part  has  appealed  against  the  inner 
cabinet’s  approval  of  the  changes.  He  enjoys  the 
backing  of  important  Likud  figures  like  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  and  Mbusters-without- 
Portfolio  Moshe  Arens  and  Yitzhak  Moda’i,  who  axe 
critical  of  political  implications.  However,  Housing 
Minister  David  Levy  favours  letting  the  JDEC  enjoy  a 
circumscribed  existence,  as  Shahal  has  suggested,  and 
Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  appeazs  to  side  with 
Levy  and  not  with  Patt,  his  Liberal  colleague. 

The  Alignment  ministers  appear  to  be  solidly  behind 
Shahal's  proposals. 

The-5(£-Year  concession  enjoyed  by  the  JDEC  comes 


Cabinet  shaping  to  prune  Arab  electricity  co. 

Jewish  areas  would  get 
Israeli  electricity 


to  an  end  this  winter  and  from  the  legal  standpoint,  it 
could  be  terminated  and  not  renewed  in  any  form. 

However,  Washington  has  made  it  dear  to  Jerusalem 
that  it  is  against  a  unilateral  Israeli  refusal  to  renew  the 
concession  in  any  form  whatsoever.  If  Israel  takes  such 
actios  the  U.S.  would  not  support  it  against  attack  in 
international  forums.  Washington  says  it  will  support 
any  compromise  reached  between  the  government  and 
tbeJDEC. 

Because  of  the  wish  among  a  majority  of  ministers  to 
maintain  a  low  profile  over  the  JDEC  concession,  there 
is  no  intention  of  letting  it  go  into  receivership, 
although  its  huge  debts  could  easily  bring  that  about . 

Instead,  Shahal  suggests  that  the  Israel  Electric 
Corporation  buy  up  JDEC  plant  and  distribution 
networks  to  cover  part  of  the  debt,  and  guarantee  loans 
on  very  easy  terms  to  pay  off  JDEC  staff  who  are  made 
redundant  when  its  distribution  areas  shrink.  In  return 
for  being  baled  out  financially,  the  JDEC  would  be 
expected  to  accept  a  short-term  concession  to  supply 
only  Arab  neighbourhoods,  which  is  tantamount  to  a 


greatly  reduced  operation . 

Levy  said  the  fact  that  Shahal’s  scheme  would  give  a 
shrunken  JDEC  a  new  lease  of  life  was  no  offence  to 
Israeli  sovereignty  over  Jerusalem,  since  it  would  be  a 
compromise  reached  under  Israeli  law  asserting  Israel's 
superior  authority  through  its  Knesset.  There  could  be 
no  objections  to  an  Arab  entity  continuing  to  function 
under  Israeli  supervision,  Levy  said. 

Patt  said  that,  technically,  Shahal's  proposal  was 
ludicrous  while  politically  it  was  a  way  of  recognising 
partial  Arab  sovereignty  over  Arab  areas  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  West  Bank. 

Moda'i  said  that  when  he  was  energy  minister  and 
later  finance  minister,  he  and  his  aides  took  it  for 
granted  that  when  the  present  concession  came  to  an 
end,  it  would  not  be  renewed  in  any  form. 

Moda’i  attacked  Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  for 
pandering  to  American  wishes  and  for  “ogling”  Jordan 
over  the  JDE.C  issue.  He  accused  Peres’s  staff  of 
misrepresenting  the  legal  as  well  as  the  political  reali¬ 
ties  in  their  contacts  with  Washington. 


-  Aliens  said  the  JDEC  had  no  raison  d’etre,  on 
technical,  economic  or  political  grounds. 

Sharon  accused  die  national  leadership  of  tolerating 
vestigial  Arab,  sovereignties  which  should  have  been 
swept  away  long  ago,  and  of  not  blocking  Arab 
economic  expansionism.  He  said  the  bid  by  Arab 
entrepreneurs  from  Gaza  to  buy  up  the  bankrupt 
Hamegader  wire  fencing  plant  in  Kiiyat  Gat  was  afro 
*  an  alarm  signal 

The  extension  of  the  JDEC  concession  in  any  form 
was  a  politically  meaningful  signal  to  the  Arabs  in 
general  and  to  Jordan  in  particular,  Sharon  said. 
Economically,  he  admitted ,  the  JDEC  was  lightweight. 

Jerusalem  must  remain  unified,  one  capital  city, 
Sharon  said.  That  principle  must  be  applied  in  us 
-political,  economic  and  security  aspects.  The  plan  to  let 
the  JDEC  survive  in  any  form  would  be  an  historic 
error  indicating  a -lack  of  resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
national  leadership  to  make  sure  that  Jerusalem  in  its 
entirety  would  be  solely  Israeli.' 

Sharon  said:  “Of  late  we  have  been  witness  to -a 
general  decline,  and  a  weakening  pf  leadership  in 
security,  political  and  economic  spheres,  all  along  the 
line.”  ; 

Defence  Minister  Yitthak  Rabin:  “Your  comments 
lack  all  foundation.” 

Nissim  said  the  negotiations  with  the  JDEC  would 
have  to  be  completed  before  the  proposed  legislation 
went  through  the  Knesset  or  the  legislation  would  be  an 
empty  sheU.  - 

■  Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  said  it  might  be  best 
for  the  JDEC,  in  its  limited  concession,  to  be  allowed  to 
distribute  current  but  not  to  continue  generating  it. 
That  alone  would  cut  its  future  debts,  Corfu  said. 


Agudat  Yisrael  appeal  rejected 


Jerusalem  stadium  now 
awaits  Shamir’s  blessing 


By  ANDY  COURT 

The  plan  for  a  soccer  stadium  in 
Jerusalem's  Manahat  neighbour¬ 
hood  passed  its  final  legal  hurdle 
yesterday  and  now  requires  only  the 
signature  of  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  who  is  acting  interior  minis¬ 
ter. 

Hie  appeals  sub-committee  of  the 
National  Planning  Council  yesterday 
rejected  an  appeal  by  Rabbi  Shlorno 
Zalman  Sonnenfeld  of  Agudat  Yis¬ 
rael,  to  withdraw  the  approval 
granted  by  the  District  Planning 
Commission  in  April. 

The  complaints  of  Beit  Vegan's 
religious  residents  that  the  traffic  to 
and  from  the  stadium  will  disrupt  the 
peace  of  their  Sabbath  were  un¬ 
founded.  the  sub-committee  de¬ 
cided.  “Practically  all  of  Beit  Vegan 
is  closed  for  Shabbat,  and  on  the  one' 
street  where  it  is  possible  to  enter,  a 
policeman  will  be  posted  to  keep  the 


traffic  out,”  sub-committee  chair¬ 
man  Haim  Kingman  said. 

Municipal  spokesman  Rafi 
Davara  said  that  aty  officials  hope 
Shamir  will  sign  the  plan  swiftly  so 
that  fundraising  for  the  project  can 
begin. 

The  question  now  is  whether  Sha¬ 
mir  will  sign.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
has  to  consider  the  Betar  Jerusalem 
fans  who  crave  a  new  stadium.  On 
the  other*,  the  ultra-religious  Shas 
party,  whose  support  Shamir  needs 
to  maintain  his  coalition,  is  expected 
to  exert  pressure  for  rejection  of  the 
plan. 

City  officials  say  that  by  signing 
the  stadium's  construction  plans 
Shamir  would  be  following  through 
on  the  promise  made  by  Menacbem 
Begin  in  1979.  At  die  time  he  asked 
the  city  to  stop  building  a  stadium 
near  Sbuafat  and  construct  it  else¬ 
where  in  the  city. 


STRIKE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
stronger  action  was  necessary.  Gatt, 
however,  refused  to  speculate  on 
what  tiie  unions  might  decide. 

“I  would  have  expected  that  if  the 
public  sector  wage  negotiations  were 
regarded  as  important  by  the  finance 
minister,  then  an  extraordinary 
cabinet  session  would  have  been 
arranged  to  discuss  this  issue.” 

Gatt  said  that  the  pressure  from 
rank-and-file  workers  to  take  indust¬ 
rial  action  was  growing  each  day. 
These  workers  were  accusing  the 
Histadrut  of  being  naive-  and  too 
moderate. 

Throughout  last  week  trade  union 
leaders  bad  repeatedly  stressed  that 
quick  cabinet  approval  of  a  five-day 
week  in  the  public  sector  would  be 
viewed  as  a  sign  of  the  Treasury's 
willingness  to  settle  the  current  wage 
dispute. 

At  its  meeting  yesterday,  the 
cabinet  empowered  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter  Moshe  Nissim  to  continue  his 
negotiations  with  the  Histadrut  over 
the  public  sector  wage  contract. 

Nissim  stressed  to  his  colleagues 
that  a  good  deal  of  research  would 
have  to  be  done  before  a  decision 
could  be  taken  on  the  five-day  week. 
He  made  it  dear  to  them  that  the 
principle  of  a  shorter  working  week 
in  exchange  for  a  virtual  pay  freeze 
was  what  interested  him  most. 

A  five-day  working  week  in  the 
public  sector  would  involve  scores  of 
thousands  in  addition  to  the  435,000 
state  employees,  be  said. 

In  the  private  sector,  particularly 
in  manufacturing,  the  five-day  week 
already  applies  to  every  second  en¬ 
terprise,  he  said. 


Although  state  employees  work 
45  hours  weekly  in  winter,  be  said, 
munidpai  employees  work  only  42 
hours,  while  teachers  and  people  in 
other  professions  work  less. 

Nissim  noted  that  the  Histadrut 
would  like  to  bring  the  civil  service 
week  down  to  40  hours  over  a  four- 
year  period. 

He  added  that  factory  workers, 
who  now  do  a  47-hour  week  over  five 
days,  would  demand  compensation 
for  any  change  in  the  dvil  servants' 
45-hour  week. 

The  Histadrut,  Nissim  noted,  ori¬ 
ginally  demanded  a  shorter  working 
week  spread  over  six  days.  Only 
lately  had  it  raised  the  demand  to 
switch  to  five  days. 

Nissim  said  the  Histadrut  insisted 
that  all  services  to  the  public  which 
are  now  available  on  Fridays  should 
coo  tin ue  to  remains  available  if  a 
five-day  week  wer$  introduced.  He 
said  that  both  the  Treasury  and  His¬ 
tadrut  assumed  that  all  educational 
and  health  services  would  operate  as 
usual  on  Fridays. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  was,  be 
said,  how  the  production  and  busi¬ 
ness  sectors  would  be  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  civil  servants'  working 
week,  and  whether  private  em¬ 
ployers  could  afford  to  pay  if  their 
workers  raised  demands  asa  result. 

Most  of  the  ministers  who  put 
their  names  down  to  speak  will  get 
tiie  chance  next  week.  A  proposal 
was  aired  to  refer  the  issue  to  a 
committee  of  ministers.  But  this  was 
not  put  to  the  vote,  on  the  grounds 
that  every  minister  should  first  state 
his  views  in  the  full  cabinet. 


TEHIYA 
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before  a  commitment  for  housing 
materializes. 

The  sources  said  that  the  pledges 
to  Tehiya  “might  not  amount  to 
much.”  The  cost  of  a  new  apartment 
in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Ariel  is 
$40,000,  the  sources  said,  which, 
when  taken  as  an  average,  brings  the 

total  cost  of  the  pledges  to  Tehiya -if 
they  do  not  include  already-planned 
projects  -  to  $240  million. 

By  a  vote  of  11-2  the  Tehiya 
secretariat,  which  met  before  the 
committee  convened,  decided  to  re¬ 
commend  that  the  party  should  not 
support  early  elections  at  present. 
The  party  will  keep  track  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Likud 
pledges  and  would  re-evaluate  its 
position  when  the  Knesset  summer 
recess  ends. 

Tehiya  Knesset  Member  Geula 
Cohen,  who  has  opposed  early  elec¬ 
tions  all  along,  said  privately  yester¬ 


day  that  her  party’s  zig-zag  course 
had  caused  it  electoral  damage.  She 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  party 
decision  and  said  that  “the  battle  will 
now  be  over  settlements  rather  than 
the  international  conference.” 

Ne'eman  said  that  the  plan  for  the 
West  Bank  was  an  “effective  mea¬ 
sure"  which  would  end  Foreign 
Minister  Shimon  Peres’s  promotion 
of  an  international  conference. 

Many  speakers  at  yesterday’s 
Tehiya  committee  meeting  said  that 
the  Ujcud  had  made  “empty  prom¬ 
ises”  and  that  Tehiya  should  support 
early  elections  in  any  case.  But  the 
majority  warned  against  early  elec¬ 
tions,  which  might  enable  Labour  to 
form  a  “leftist'’  government  that 
would  try  to  give  back  the  West 
Bank  to  Jordan.  The  final  vote  in 
favour  of  the  secretariat's  decision 
was  29-9. 
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MOSES  SAMPSON 

on  his  retirement 

From,  his  Wife,  Children 
and  Grandchildren 


IDF  reviewing 
service  rules 
in  West  Bank 

Post  Defence  Reporter 
The  IDF  is  reconsidering  its  guide¬ 
lines  for  soldiers  serving  in  the  West 
Bank  and  is  revising  its  training 
manual,  following  an  order  by  OC. 
Central  Command,  Aluf  Amram 
Mitzna. 

Troops  serving  in  the  territories 
are  given  guidelines  on  the  problem* 
of  serving  among  a  hostile  popula¬ 
tion  -  both  Arab  and  Jewish. 


The  busy 
bulldozer 


Over  the  last  10  years  Alfa*  Shar¬ 
on  has  been  compared  to  a  busy 

bulldozer,  poshing  for  the  building 
of  more  and  more  settlements  in  the 
occupied  territories.  Yesterday, 
Sharon  decided  to  nse  a  bulldozer 
in  an  attempt  not  only  to  posh  the 
government  into  starting  the  bnfld- 
ing  of  Avnei  Hcfetz  near  Tulkarm, 
but  for  his  own  purposes  within  his 
own  party  and  against  his  Labour 
rivals. 

For  what  is  the  cost  of  a  couple  of 
days’  work  of  one  bulldozer  com¬ 
pared  to  the  repercussions  such  an 
act  could  have  on  the  Israel  public 
and  on  Sharon’s  rivals  both  inside 
and  outside  his  parfy? 

Such  an  act  would  show  that: 
Fust,  Sharon,  even  whOe  bearmg 
the  title  of  the  Industry  and  Trade 
minister,  is  the  real  posher  -  the 
one  and  only  in  his  party  -  for  more 


ANALYSIS 


Yehuda  Utani 


Police  move  in  on  diamond  thieves 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.  -The  police  have  unco¬ 
vered-  a  gang  they  believe  stole 
$340,000  worth  of  diamonds  from 
local  workshops  over  the  past  two- 
and-a-half  years,  it  was  announced 
yesterday. 

Five  suspects  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  Tel  Aviv  Magistrates’ 
Court  today.  The  police  will  ask  the 
court  to  extend  the  remand  of  three 
of  the  suspects,  the  Cohen  brothers 
who  were  arrested  in  June:  Ya’acov. 
32.  of  Kfar  Shalem;  Rom,  28,  of 
Holon;  and  Moshe,  25,  of  the  Ezra 
neighbourhood  in  south  Tel  Aviv. 

The  remaining  two  suspects, 
Aharon  Baruch.  39.  and  Ezra  Mizra¬ 
hi,  35,  were  in  police  custody  at  the 
tune  of  the  Cohens'  arrest.  Baruch  is 
serving  a  three-year  sentence  in  the 
Ramie  prison  for  selling  hand  gre¬ 
nades  to  a  West  Bank  Arab,  and 
Mizrahi  has  been  detained  until  tbe 
end  of  his  trial  on  charges  of  black- 


.  mail. 

The  police  spokeswoman  added 
that  two  other  people,  who  she  did 
not  name,  had  already  been  re¬ 
leased.  One  of  them,  who  cooper- 
-  ated  in  the  police  investigation,  is  a 
member  of  the  diamond  exchange 
and  is  to  be  charged  separately  for 
possession  of  $20,000  worth  of  stolen 
diamonds. 

According  to  the  police,  the 
Cohens  would  apply  separately  for 
jobs  in  diamond  workshops,  learn 
the  office  routine  and  security  sys¬ 
tem,  resign  after  a  short  time  and 
then  rob  them  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  first  robbery  took  place  on 
November  15,  1984,  when  two 
masked  and  armed  men  handcuffed 
two  employees  of  a  workshop  on 
Rehov  Hamiktzoa,  opened  the  safe 
and  made  off  with  $190,000 worth  of 
diamonds. 

On  the  evening  of  May  15,  1986, 
two  men  accosted  the  employees  of  a 
Rehov  Neve  Sha’anan  workshop. 


After  fording  them  to  open  the  safe 
and  putting  plastic  handcuffs  on 
them,  the  assailants  escaped  with 
$150,000  worth  of  diamonds.  On 
their  way  out,  they  tied  a  hand 
grenade  to  the  door,  preventing  aqy 
chase,  tbe  police  said. 

The  third  attempt,  last  January  21, 
failed  when  a  worker  in  a  Jaffa 
workshop  said  he  did  not  have  the 
key  to  the  safe.  He  told  the  men  that- 
the  manager  was  out  in  the  parking 
lot.  After  die  men  had  gone  outside 
in  search  of  him,  the  worker  and  the 
manager,  who  had  been  biding  on 
the  second  floor,  locked  the  metal 
door  behind  them. 

After  compiling  evidence,  police 
in  late  June  raided  an  apartment  in 
.  Tel  Aviv’s  Ezra  neighbourhood,  and 
arrested  the  three  Cohen  brothers. 
They  reportedly  found  two  diamond 
cutting  fables,  Uzi  submachine  guns, 
pistols,  ammunition,  a  silencer  and 
two  sticks  of  dynamite  in  the  apart¬ 
ment. 


settlements;  secondly,  that  David 
Levy,  the  minister  responsible  for 
the  braiding  of  settlements,  wavers 
and  waits  for  a  formal  government 
decision. 

Thirdly,  Sharon  would  be  sbovr- 
mg  his  parly  followers  that  he- and 
not  Prime  Minister  Shamir — is  the 
true  defender  of  the  idea  of  more 
settlements  and  Greater  Israel. 

Finally,  Sharon  wanted  to  show 
his  Labour  opponents  that  the 
Uknd  hands  are  not  tied  and  that 
\uSt  the  government  can  force  itself 
npoo  the  other  half. 

Bnt  Sharon’s  former  friend. 
Minister  of  Defence  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
bas  ordered  tbe  bulldozers  to  stop 
work  in  Avnei  Hefetz,  and  by  this 
act  has  made  Sharon  a  victim  and  a 
hero  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Ukud-and  Tehiya  followers. 

Sharon’s  colleagues  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Likud  party  vriD 
now  be  obliged  to  defend  him  or  be 
seen  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
Greater  Israel. 

And,  as  In  the  case  of  previous 
events  sparked  by  Arik  Sharon,  he 
could  now  enjoy  the  best  or  two 
worlds:  attacking  his  rivals  inride 
tbe  party  indirectly  while  forcing 
them  to  defend  him.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  will  seek  to  push 
Labour  to  the  corner  by  showing 
than  as  “the  enemies  of  tbe  settle¬ 
ments”. 

One  shonld  recall  Sharon’s 
* ‘tower  settlements”  in  the  dunes  of 
El  Arisfa  while  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  negotiating.  Now  he  is 
using  the  same  tactics,  hoping  to  get 
better  n&olts  than  he  achieved  10 
years  ago. 


Soviet  Jews  arrive 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Forty-two  Russian  immigrants  ar¬ 
rived  last  night  on  a  flight  from 
Vienna.  It  was  the  largest  group  of 
Russian  Jews  to  arrive  in  Israel  in 
one  day  in  at  least  five  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Israel  Public  Council  fox 
Soviet  Jewry  executive-director 
Chaim  Chessier. 


Two  of  the  five  suspects  charged  with  the  Jerusalem  Bank  Hapoalim 
safe  deposit  box  heist  -  alleged  gang-leader  Yitzhak  Drory,  second 
from  left  and  Shimon  Cohen,  right,  in  court  in  Jerusalem  yesterday. 

(Dan  Landau) 

Suspected  safe  robbers 
brought  before  the  judge 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  Tbe  Jerusalem  Post 

A  Jerusalem  Magistrates’  Court 
judge  yesterday  extended  the  re¬ 
mand  of  five  men  arrested  Friday  on 
charges  of  robbing  tbe  safe  deposit 
boxes  of  a  Bank  Hapoalim  branch  in 
downtown  Jerusalem  two  and  a  half 
years  ago. 

In  'a  packed  courtroom,  the  sus¬ 
pects'  families  listened  as  Judge 
Aharon  Simcha,  president  of  the 
court,  ruled  that  the  five  should 
remain  in  custody  for  another  13 
days  in  order  to  give  police  more 
time  to  investigate  the  case  anti  pre¬ 
pare  tbe  charge  sheet  against  them. 

The  suspects  were  detained  a 
month  after  the  break-in,  but  were 
released  after  police  reportedly 
failed  to  obtain  any  incriminating 
information,  during  interrogations. 

The  five  were  re-arrested  at  the 
weekend  after  police  received  new 
evidence,  reportedly  through  one  of 
the  suspects’  accomplices,  who  be¬ 


came  an  undercover  agent  in  order 
to  escape  prosecution.  Tbe  under¬ 
cover  agent  is  said  to  have  helped 
police  tape  conversations  he  had 
with  tbe  suspects  about  the  crime. 

Jerusalem  Police  spokesman  Ami 
Fleisig  said  yesterday  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  recovering  the 
money  and  jewelry  taken  from  the 
165  safety  deposit  boxes.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  less  than  $1  million  in 
valuables  was  stolen,  but  Ehud 
Olmert.  the  lawyer  representing  the 
safety  deposit  box  owners',  says  tbe 
figure  is  much  higher. 

The  suspects  are  Yitzhak  Drory, 
Zion  Yisrael,  Uri  Sofer,  Shimon 
Cohen  and  Efiraim  Cohen,  ail  from 
Jerusalem. 


Stranded 
Israelis 
let  into 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing 
of  our  dear 

FELIX  MENACHEM  ELLERN  ^ 

The  funeral  took  place  in  New  York 
on  Friday,  July  17, 1 987. 


The  Bereaved: 

Wife  and  daughters:  Dorothea,  Carla,  Lisa 
Father:  Hermann  Ellem  and  Eva 
Brother:  Yoshua  Ellem  and  family 
Sister.  Miriam  Gross  and  family 
and  Ellem,  Gross,  Many, 

Chaimovskj,  Sha char  families 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 
the  artist 

RENZO  AVIGDOR  LUISADA 

The  funeral  will  leave  at  1 1  a.m. 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July  21 , 1987 
from  the  Munidpai  Funeral  Parlour,  5  Dafna  St,  Tel  Aviv, 
for  the  Holon  cemetery. 

The  Family 


TECHNION 

ISRAEL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Computer  Science 
share  the  grief  of  Prof.  JOHANN  A_  f  Janos)  MAKOWSKY 
on  the  untimely  death  of  his 

Mother 

Members  tmd  Staff  of  the  Department 


On  the  30th  day  after  the  passing  of  our  dear 

HENRI  KLEIN  vr 

a  memorial  meeting  and  tombstone  unveiling  ceremony  will 
take  place  today,  Monday,  JUIV20, 1987,  at6.-00p.rn., 
at  Kfar  Samir  Cemetery,  Haifa 
Taxis  will  leave  al5:45  p.m.  from  Dr.  Klein’s  home, 

49  Shoshanat  Hacarmel  St,  Haifa. 

Mourned  by: 

His  brother.  Dr.  Jizchak  Klein,  Haifa 

His  sister-in-law.  Else  Klein,  and  family,  Holland  -  Sweden 

His  niece,  Selma  Hoffman-Klein,  Switzerland 

His  niece,  Lilly  Arenberg-KJeln  and  family,  U.S A 

Sperling  Families  in  Israel  and  abroad 
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By  OKI  LEWIS 

A  group  of  nineteen  Israeli  tour¬ 
ists  stranded  at  New  Delhi  interna¬ 
tional  airport  over  tbe  weekend  have 
finally  been  allowed  to  enter  India. 

Since  landing  at  the  airport  late  on 
Thursday  night,  the  group  were 
stranded  in  the  transit  lounge,  not 
knowing  what  was  to  happen  to 
them.  The  Indian  authorities  finally 
relented  late  on  Saturday  afternoon 
after  receiving  assurances  that  the 
tourists  would  be  leaving  India  wfaeq 
their  visas  expire,  on  September  15. 

A  representative  of  title  Tel  Aviv 
travel  agency  which  organized  the 
tour  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yester¬ 
day  that  all  the  19  Israelis  had  begun 
a  month-long  tour  after  he  had 
promised  to  put  up  a  $715  bond  for 
each  of  them  that  they  would  leave 
India  on  schedule. 

The  tourists  had  all  bought  one¬ 
way  flight  tickets  to  India,  hoping  to 
pick  up  a  cheap  return  flight  to 
Athens  in  India.  It  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that  they  are  now  in 
India.  Alitalia,  the  airline  on  which 
they  flew  to  Delhi,  refused  to  fafcyj 
them  back  because  they  had  only 
one-way  tickets. 

The  Indian  authorities  have  cre¬ 
ated  difficulties  for  Israeli  citizens 
wishing  to  visit  the  sub-continent  on 
the  grounds  that  there  is  a  security! 
risk  in  their  presence  until  July  31 ,  a 
few  days  after  this  weekend's  Davis 
Cup  tennis  tie  between  Israel  and 
India, 
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Thatcher  spurred  by  talks  with  Reagan 

Premier  to  step  up  effort 
for  pact  on  Mid-East,  arms 


-LONDON  -  Prime  Minister  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher  said  yesterday  that 
talks  with  TJ.S.  President  Ronald 
.  Reagan  in  Washington  on  Friday 
■.had  spurred  her  to  step  up  efforts  for 
progress  on  arms  control  and  Middle 
■East  peace. 

..  Thatcher,  who  returned  here 
yesterday  after  a  24-hour  stopover  in 


felt  very  strongly  that  efforts  should 
be  stepped  up  to  organize  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

“Unless  progress  is  made  the 
cause  may  be  lost,”  Thatcher  said. 

She  had  held  talks  in  London  with 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Peres,  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  and  King  Hassan 


,  ■  .  ,  .  — ~ r-'*1  >«  111UA.111  ui  juiuaii  auu  aiuk  nuMii 

said  she  thought  the  Soviet  II  of  Morocco  in  the  weeks  preced- 
,'on  “dragging  its  feet”  on  ing  her  visit  to  Washington. 

control  negotiations.  She  in-  Thatcher  said  she  had  told  Reagan 

renaed  to  send  a  message  im-  that' the  Iran-Contra  affair  should 
media t civ  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  not  stop  him  acting  on  other  issues 
.jjorbachev  so  that  arms  control  de-  such  as  arms  control  and  the  Middle 
tails  could  be  ironed  out  and  perhaps  East. 

.finalized -by  theend  of  the  year”  She  said  she  was  encouraged  by 
Thatcher,  who  spent  almost  10  cooperation  between  theU.S.  and 
hours  with  Gorbachev  in  Moscow  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  proposed  UN 
earlier  this  year,  said  the  Americans  Security  Council  resolution  calling 
had  frequently  asked  her  if  she  for  a  cease-fire  between  Iran  and 
■thought  the  Soviet  Union  was  drag-  Iraq,  to  be  debated  today. 

■ging  its  feet  on  arms  control  negocia-  She  said  the  cooperation  between 
^10’ru’  the  two  superpowers  could  be  a 

The  premier  said  she  believed  model  for  preparing  an  international 
.  Gorbachev  did  want  to  reach  an  conference  on  the  conflict  between 
arms  control  agreement,  which  she  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbours, 
said  would  be  possible  “if  both  sides  In  Teheran,  Iranian  President  Ali 

really  want  it.”  Khamenei  yesterday  said  a  draft 

With  only  18  months  left  before  ceasefire  resolution  before  the  UN 
rthe  U.S.  presidential  elections,  she  Security  Council  would  be  worthies 


unless  it  took  a  neutral  position  in 
the  Gulf  war. 

But  he  did  not  repeat  the  outright 
rejection  of  the  resolution  voiced 
yesterday  by  his  ' Foreign  Minister 
Ah  Akbar  Velayati- 

Khaxnenei,  quoted  by  the  national 
Iranian  news  agency  Irna.  said  Iran 
had  not  been  informed  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion's  contents,  which  he  added  had 
undoubtedly  been  influenced  by  the 
U.S. 

Iran  yesterday  announced  its 
marine,  land  and  air  forces  would 
hold  maneuvres  in  the  Gulf,  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  and  the  Oman  Sea 
in  August  and  said  these  were  a 
warning  to  the  superpowers. 

The  Iranian  new  agency  Irna,  re¬ 
ceived  in  London,  said  the 
announcement  was  made  by  the 
joint  staff  of  the  three  service  bran¬ 
ches  of  Iran’s  Revolutionary 
Guards. 

The  war  games  were  announced  as 
the  U.S.  navy  massed  warships  and 
carrier-based  planes  in  and  near  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  theatre  prior  to  escort¬ 
ing  re-flagged  Kuwaiti  tankers 
through  the  Gulf  some  time  this 
week.  (AFP,  Reuter,  AP) 


Murdered  man  was  leading  Iran  dissident 


VIENNA .- A  man  found  murdered 
in  a  Vienna  apartment  has  been 
^identified  as  Iranian  opposition  lead¬ 
er  Reza  Ohitgar.  the  Austrian  daily 
Kurier  reported  yesterday . 

A  Vienna  security  police  spokes¬ 
man  confirmed  the  report. 

Kurier  said  Chitgar's  brother-in- 
jaw  on  Saturday  identified  the  badly 


decomposed  remains,  discovered 
shot  in  the  head  last  week. 

The  daily  reported  that  Chitgar, 
head  of  the  Iranian  national  resist¬ 
ance  opposed  to  the  Islamic  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini, 
had  telephoned  relatives  on  May  19 
from  Vienna,  where  he  said  he  was 
to  meet  “a  politically  active  fellow 


countryman.”  He  had  not  been 
heard  from  since,  Kurier  said,  and 
the  unidentified  person  be  was  sche¬ 
duled  to  meet  had  apparently  also 
disappeared. 

Chitgar  was  found  shot  dead  last 
Sunday  in  a  Vienna  apartment 
allegedly  rented  by  a  Turk  named 
Mahmut  Akyuez. 


GULF 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
among  Pentagon  and  non¬ 
government  experts,  one  analyst 
said:  “The  main  risk  is  a  swarm  of 
revolutionary  guards  in  speedboats 
loaded  with  dynamite.” 

However,  a  potentially  greater 
threat  is  posed  by  about  20  Silkworm 
anti-ship  missiles  which  U.S.  intelli¬ 
gence  officials  say  Iran  bought  from 
China  and  is  keeping  at  its  naval  base 
in  Bandar  Abbas,  near  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf. 

But  White  House  national  secur¬ 
ity  adviser  Frank  Carlucci  has 
warned  the  Khomeini  government 
that  the  U.S.  would  respond  with 
force  if  it  believed  Iran  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  use  the  Silkworms,  eitherfrom 
shore  batteries  or  surface  vessels. 

Similarly,  U.S.  airborne  surveill¬ 
ance  planes  in  the  Gulf  are  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  the  movement  of  Ira¬ 
nian  warplanes,  “and  if  we  see  one 
coming  toward  (a  U.S.  target),  we 
will  martyr  it.”  said  one  Pentagon 
official. 

Iran  is  thought  to  have  fewer  than 
10  advanced  F-14  fighters  and  about 
40  older  F-4  fighters  from  the  ohm 
powerful  U.S. -made  air  force 
bought  by  the  shah.  As  for  its  navy,  it 
has  only  a  handful  of  surface  com¬ 
batants  larger  than  patrol  boats. 

“The  Iranian  navy  may  leave  port 
to  attack  U.S.  warships,  but  is  un¬ 
likely  to  return,"  said  one  analyst 
here. 

A  British  analyst,  Robert  Gaunt, 
cited  reports  that  Iran  was  training 
revolutionary  guards  to  fly  light 
planes  loaded  with  explosives  for 
possible  suicide  attacks.  But  he  said 
they,  like  heavier  warplanes,  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  trouble  penetrating 
the  anti-aircraft  defences  aboard 
U.S.  navy  vessels. 

Iran  is  not  known  to  have  F-14s  at 
its  Bandar  Abbas  naval  base.  In  the 
last  10  days  F-4s  operating  from 
there  hurried  back  to  their  hangars 
when  Iranian  radar  spotted  U.S. 
warplanes  flying  in  the  region,  say 
U.S.  intelligence  officials. 


Mulroney  faces  crisis  in  Canadian  ballots 


.OTTAWA.  -  Ronald  Reagan  may 
Take  comfort  from  the  appalling 
problems  being  suffered  by  his 
horthern  neighbour,  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney, 
who  faces  three  by-elections  today  in 
what  may  prove  another  milestone 
disaster  for  his  government. 

Two  of  them  are  in  seats  which 
were  previously  held  by  Mulroney’s 
Conservatives.  Observers  agree  that 
if  the  party  manages  towin  even  one 
of  the  three  votes,  it  will  be  seen  as  a 
near-miracle. 

A  collapse  in  support  for  the  Con¬ 
servatives  could  possibly  lead  to  the 
election  of  North  America's  first 
socialist  government  -  a  goyemmont  t 
committed  to  pulHn£t^Vdjijjo$tJrf  J 
Nato.  “  '  ■* 

Mulroney  himself  has  already 
written  off  the  by-elections  as  having 
ho  significance  -  which  implies  that 
he  at  least  has  few  hopes. 

Not  that  any  seat  (or  “riding"  as 
they're  called  here)  can  be  seen  as 
typical  in  a  country  this  size.  One  is 
in  Hamilton,  an  industrial  town  next 
to  Toronto,  firmly  in  Central  Cana¬ 
da,  the  country’s  most  populous 
area.  Another  is  in  St.  John's,  the 
main  city  of  Newfoundland,  a  colony 
which  only  joined  the  rest  of  Canada 
after  the  last  war.  The  third  is  in  the 
Yukon  Territory,  a  vast,  beautiful, 
underpopulated  frontier  territory 
next  door  to  Alaska,  precariously 
dependent  on  mining,  tourism  and  a 
smattering  of  gold  prospecting.  St. 
John's  is  nearer  to  Milan  than  to 
Whitehorse,  the  Yukon  capital. 

Mulroncy’s  loss  of  popularity  has 
been  stunning.  In  1984  he  was 
elected  by  a  landslide  with  the  Tories 
taking  three  times  as  many  seats  as 
the  other  main  parties  combined. 
Now  the  party  is  bumping  along  at 
the  bottom  of  the  polls  having  teen 


stuck  in  the  low  twenties  for  much  of 
the  year. 

The  causes  of  Mulroney’s  unpopu¬ 
larity  are  many,  but  a  phrase  used 
often  here  is  “breach  of  trust.” 

The  Tories  promised  a  new  begin¬ 
ning  after  nearly  two  decades  of 
Liberal  rule,  much  of  it  under  Pierre 
Trudeau.  The  Liberals  had  become 
stale  and  corrupt,  as  parties  too  long 
in  power  often  do.  Mulroney,  a 
polished  TV  performer  with  a 
beautiful  wife,  a  smile  like  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  platinum  card,  and 
faultless  French,  looked  honest,  im¬ 
aginative  and  even  radical. 

..  But  since  theniu^ government  has 


and  medicare.  Finally,  he's  failed  to 
deliver  on  the  American  factor. 

Canadians  often  feel  ignored  by 
their  giant  neighbour  to  the  south; 
they  want  leaders  who  will  appear  to 
get  on  well  with  the  Americans,  but 
who  will  also  stand  up  to  them.  Many 
now  feel  that  Mulroney  has  been 
walked  over  by  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
has  failed  to  deliver  on  important 
issues  such  as  the  arid  rain  pumped 
into  Canada  from  the  industrial 
cities  of  the  U.S.  north-east. 

Now  the  Tories  are  trying  to 
negotiate  a  free  trade  deal  with  the 
Americans,  giving  Canada  the  same 
special  status  which  only  Israel  now 


claim  that  at  the  party’s  last  confer¬ 
ence,  U.S.  diplomats  mingled  with 
delegates  trying  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly. 

But  in  many  ways  the  NDP  has 
been  swinging  towards  the  centre  as 
the  heady  whiff  of  power  gets  into  its 
nostrils.  Plans  to  nationalise  all 
banks,  for  example,  have  teen 
shaded  to  just  one  bank. 

The  move  right  has  brought  other 
problems,  however.  Party  activists 
have  been  disillusioned. "  (Toronto 
workers  have  teen  notable  by  their 
absence  in  nearby  Hamilton;  Ottawa 
members  have  had  to  be  drafted 


„  But  since  thenJu$government  has  special  status  which  only  Israel  now  instead).  The  NDP  is  still  seen,,  to 
-teen  mired  ig  scandals,  with  a  enjoys- It  seems-reasonable;  Canada  spine  extents  as.^  ."dp^poder”  party 
stream  of  juiu^anctspaipr  ministers  America’s  lead- !  of  schoolteachers  and  trade  union- 

being- obliged  to  quit  -  often  for  ingtrade  partner  (Ontario  alone  has  ■  ists,  and  though  it’s  doing  well,  in 
giving  favours  to  companies  which  ”  more  trade  with  the  U.S.  than  Quebec,  it’s  desperately  short  of 


ing  trade  partner  (Ontario  alone  has 
more  trade  with  the  U.S.  than 


helped  fill  Conservative  party  cof-.  Japan). 


fers.  The  most  notorious  was  the 
great  tuna  scandal  in  which  a  com¬ 
pany  was  allowed  to  sell  to  the  public 
canned  fish  which  was  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption. 

Mulroney's  style  has  also 
offended.  At  a  recent  Francophone 
conference  in  Paris,  his  party  had  a 
fleet  of  55  limousines.  On  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East  he  had  an  official  Cana¬ 
dian  plane  arrive  ahead  of  him  so  as 
to  record  his  various  arrivals  on 
videotape.  Cronies  have  been 
offered  plum  jobs  just  as  they  were 
under  the  old  Liberal  dispensation. 

Lynn  McDonald,  an  MP  for  the 
ieftisb  New  Democratic  Party 
(NDP)  said  last  week:  “No-one  sug¬ 
gests  that  Mulroney  himself  is  on  the 
take,  but  he  has  never  repudiated 
the  system.  He  always  said  it's  just 
one  bad  apple,  but  it’s  not.” 

The  public  also  felt  Mulroney  had 
gone  back  on  his  word  by  attacking 
key  elements  of  Canada’s  welfare 
state  -  pensions,  family  allowances 


Cynics  suggest  that  any  agreement 
which  was  acceptable  to  Mulroney 
would  inevitably  be  vetoed  by  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Some  argue  that  he 
should  point  out  to  the  U.S.  that  he 
needs  a  convincing  deal  if  only  to 
remove  the  threat  of  a  socialist  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Ottawa. 

And  that  possibility  seems  real 
enough.  The  NDP.  for  years  the 
small  third  party  of  Canadian  poli¬ 
tics,  is  now  at  40  per  cent  in  the  polls, 
comfortably  ahead  of  the  Liberals  at 
32  per  cent,  and  the  Tories  at  a 
miserable  26.  The  NDP  now  has 
hopes  of  cleaning  up  all  three  by- 
elections  today  (it  took  Hamilton  in 
1984).  The  party  would  hardly  be 
thought  red-bloodedly  left-wing  in 
Europe,  but  in  North  America  looks 
almost  revolutionary. 

As  far  as  the  Americans  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  most  dangerous  policy  is 
its  wish  to  pull  Canada  out  of  Nato, 
an  organisation  which  it  believes  is 
dominated  by  the  U.S.  and  which 
does  little  for  Canadian  defence. 
The  party  would  also  stop  the  Penta¬ 
gon  testing  cruise  missiles  over 
Canadian  territory. 


Francophone  candidates.  Some 
members  fear  that  it  may  fail  to  seize 
the  opportunity  offered*  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  unpopularity  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  Liberals. 

Tories  also  feel  that  they  are  past 
the  worst.  Conservative  MP  Jim  Ed¬ 
wards  says:  “I  think  things  can  be 
turned  round  and  I  see  evidence  that 
they  will  be. ..we  bit  the  bullet  with 
unpopular  decisions  in  the  first  half 
of  our  term,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
get  our  agenda  through."  But  he 
agrees  that  the  NDP  has  not  harmed 
itself  by  running  moderate  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  provinces  where  they 
have  won  elections.  “Some  parts  of 
the  country  have  had  NDP  govern¬ 
ments  and,  well,  the  sky  didn’t  fall 
in.” 

Some  Canadian  experts  think  that 
if  the  NDP  wins  all  three  elections 
today,  the  NDP  will  be  unstoppable. 
The  next  Canadian  general  election 
must  come  before  September  19S9, 
and  is  likely  to  be  many  months 
sooner.  The  U.S.,  having  treated  its 
nearest  neighbour  with  the  cour¬ 
teous  indifference  it  extends  to -so 
many  other  countries,  may  find  itself 
dealing  with  a  government  there 


It's  no  wonder  that,  according  to  which  could  embarrass  either  Re¬ 
party  activists,  American  officials  publicans  or  Democrats. 


are  getting  distinctly  twit  dry.  They 


(Loudon  Observer  Service) 
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China  warns  ;^p|||g|p||jj 

Japanese:  foreign 

Be  friendly  briefs 


Former  Indian  defence  and 
finance  minister  V.P.  Singh  was 
yesterday  expelled  from  the 
ruling  Congress  (I)  party  by 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

(Reuter) 

Ex-defence  chief 
latest  victim  of 
Gandhi  party  purge 

NEW  DELHI  (AFP).  -  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  yesterday  ex¬ 
pelled  former  defence  minister  Vish- 
wanath  Pratap  Singh  from  the  Rutt¬ 
ing  Congress  (T)  party  for  “ami- 
party  activities,”  the  parly  high  com¬ 
mand  announced. 

The  action  against  Pratap  Singh 
came  four  days  after  Gandhi  had 
dismissed  three  dissident  Congress 
(I)  leaders,  ail  of  them  former  minis¬ 
ters.  including  his  own  cousin  Arun 
Nehru. 

Five  of  Gandhi’s  ministers  have 
resigned  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Pratap  Singh,  known  as  the  “Mr. 
Clean”  of  Indian  politics  and  a  ral¬ 
lying  point  for  dissidents  since  cor¬ 
ruption  scandals  began  to  plague  the 
government  earlier  this  year,  had 
offered  bis  resignation  last  week  but 
it  was  refused. 

Party  general  secretary  G.K. 
Moopanar  told  journalists  that  the 
decision  to  expel  Singh  for  “anti¬ 
party  activities”  had  been  taken  by 
Gandhi,  but  gave  no  other  details.  A 
letter  was  being  sent  to  the  former 
defence  minister. 


BEUING  (Reuter).  -  A  member  of  TWO  dead,  10  hurt  111 

i  China's  ruling  Politburo  accused  D  . _ .  ,  , 

Japan  yesterday  of  hostility  toward  Bemit  Camp  dashes 

Beijing  and  warned  Tokyo  that  it  BEIRUT.  -  Two  people  were 
would  pay  a  heavy  pnoe  xf  it  rejected  an(j  jq  wounded  in  the  worst  S 
China  s  overtures  for  good  relations.  Palestinian  clashes  in  three  n 
The  official  Beijing  Review  ^ound  Palestinian  camps 
printed  a  long  article  by  Hu  Qiaomu,  Sidon.  militia  sources  said  \ 
a  top  ideologue,  in  one  of  the 

strongest  attacks  on  Japan  this  year,  Palestinian  sources  said  aim 
50th  anniversary  of  Japan  s  all-out  killed  and  six  people  were  ir 
attempt  to  conquer  China.  when  shells  slammed  into  th 

Hu  said  that  on  a  number  of  major  ai.Hjiwe  refugee  camp.  A 
issues,  “the  Japanese  authorities  Miyeh-Miyeh  camp,  Barbara  3 
have  only  been  paying  lip  service  to  nj  m  an  American  woman  servin 
a  1 978  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  ^  WorW  Council  of  Churebc 
and  a  joint  declaration  which  set  up  wounded,  police  said.  (Reuter 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 

two  countries  in  1972.  At  least  15  hurt  III 

If  Japan  gives  China  the  cold  n _  -  .  , 

shoulder,  China  will  not  accept  it  *31131118  plane  1111803] 
quietly,  Hu  said.  “It  is  Japan  that  PANAMA  CITY  (AP).- At  le 
will  suffer  in  the  end.  passengers  aboard  an  Easteir 

Hu  cited  as  examples  of  Japanese  iines  jet  suffered  minor  injuries 
unfriendliness  revision  of  textbooks  ^  landing  gear  collapsed  moi 
which  water  down  its  aggression  dur-  after  ^  pj^e  arrived  in  Pa 
ing  the  second  world  war  and  visits  aty  spokesmen  for  the  carrie 
by  cabinet  members  to  a  shnne  in  yesterday 
Tokyo  remembering  the  war  dead,  7  Juan  Moreno,  direct 

including  war  criminals.  Eastern’s  office  in  Panama, 

He  also  criticized  the  awarding  by  problems  with  the  landing  ges 
a  court  in  Osaka  to  Taiwan  of  a  yeloped  after  the  L1011  jet  li 
student  dormitory  in  Kyoto  of  which  on  Saturday  night  at  Omar  To 
Beijing  says  it  is  the  rightful  owner  Herrera  International  Airpor 
and  Japan  s  increasing  its  defence  out  23km.  outside  Panama  Cir 
budget. 

Relations  between  the  two  giant  Art  banned  by  Nazis 

Asian  neighbours  have  worsened  ■  _ .  .  t*  , ...  p  ..  „ 

sharply  this  year  following  the  Shown  in  East  Germs 

dormitory  decision  in  February.  EAST  BERLIN  (Reuter).  -  / 
China  accused  a  senior  Japanese  hibition  of  paintings  banned 
official  last  month  of  “extremely  century  ago  by  the  Nazis  opei 
odious”  behaviour  in  saying  that  top  the  East  German  city  of 
Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaoping  yesterday,  the  show  included  ■ 
appeared  dissociated  from  the  true  by  the  German  expressionist  i 
state  of  relations  between  the  two  Max  Beckmann,  Ernst  Ludwi] 

Countries.  rhn^r  nnH  Fran?  Marc  ar trt  h 


HASSAN.  -  King  Hassan  II  of 
Morocco  flew  home  from  London 
late  Saturday  after  a  four-day  official 
visit  during  which  he  held  talks  with 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  Defence  Secretary  George 
Younger. 


History’s  first  alphabet 
to  be  launched  into  space 


DAMASCUS  (Reuter).  -  A  tablet 
;  inscribed  with  the  world's  first 
alphabet  soars  into  space  Wednes¬ 
day  as  Syria's  first  astronaut  canies 
with  him  a  relic  from  the  dawn  of 
civilization  on  a  globe-girdling  trip. 

The  10-day  mission  marks  a  new 
phase  in  cooperation  between  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Damascus,^  So.VieL.Un- 
ioifs  main'Arab.aJly/-  ■  ’  ’V 

■  ■Lt-'-edl-Mohatnitied  Farts’.  36,’  an 
air  force  pilot,  wfli.  be  part  of  a 
three-man  team  to  cany  out  medical 
and  other  research  during  the  space 
flight. 

Fans  will  cany  with  him  earth 
from  Damascus,  a  sample  of  Syrian ‘ 
wheat,  and  tbe  tablet  found  at  Ugarit 
in  northwest  Syria  inscribed  with  . 
history's  first  alphabet. 


Syrian  officials  said  Paris  and  his 
backup,  33-year-old  Munir  Habib, 
another  air  force  colonel,  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  training  and  moved  to 
the  launch  centre  in  Kazkhestan. 

The  Soviet  crew  members  will  be 
Mission  Commander  Alexander 
Viktorenskoand  Alexander  Alexan¬ 
drov.  -ii.  J 

. .  Earis,* a(aiter ot  jwo,  ,iviU  i»  the 
second  Arab  astronaut  into  space^ 

The  first '  was  Saudi  Arabian 
Prince  Sultan  bin  Salman  bin  Abdu- 
laziz,  who  took  part  in  a  1985  U.S. 
shuttle  mission. 

The  Soyuz  TM-3  will  orbit  for  two 
days  while  the  crew  conduct  experi- 


BEIRUT.  -  Two  people  were  killed 
and  10  wounded  in  the  worst  Shi’ite- 
Palestinian  clashes  in  three  months 
around  Palestinian  camps  near 
Sidon.  militia  sources  said  yester¬ 
day. 

Palestinian  sources  said  a  man  was 
killed  and  sue  people  were  injured 
when  shells  slammed  into  the  Ein 
al-Hilwe  refugee  camp.  At  the 
Miyeh-Miyeh  camp,  Barbara  Pesca- 
ni.  an  American  woman  serving  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  was 
wounded,  police  said.  (Reuter,  AP) 

At  least  15  hurt  in 
Panama  plane  mishap 

PANAMA  CITY  (AP).-  At  least  15 
passengers  aboard  an  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines  jet  suffered  minor  injuries  after 
the  landing  gear  collapsed  moments 
after  the  plane  arrived  in  Panama 
City,  spokesmen  for  the  carrier  said 
yesterday.  ......  . . 

Juan  Jose  Moreno,  director  of 
Eastern's  office  in  Panama,  said 
problems  with  the  landing  gear  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  L101Z  jet  landed 
on  Saturday  night  at  Omar  Torrijos 
Herrera  International  Airport,  ab¬ 
out  23km.  outside  Panama  City. 

Art  banned  by  Nazis 
shown  in  East  Germany 

EAST  BERLIN  (Reuter).  -  An  ex¬ 
hibition  of  paintings  banned  half  a 
century  ago  by  the  Nazis  opened  in 
the  East  German  city  of  Halle 
yesterday,  the  show  included  works 
by  the  German  expressionist  artists 
Max  Beckmann,  Ernst  Ludwig  Kir- 
chner  and  Franz  Marc  and  by  ab¬ 
stract  master  Paul  Klee. 

Pravda:  Soviet  cabinet 
minister  sacked 

MOSCOW  (AFP).  -  Soviet  Minister 
of  Machinery  Building  for  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Fodder  Production 
Leonid  Khitnin  has  teen  sacked,  the 
Communist  Party  daily  Pravda  re¬ 
ported  here  yesterday. 

Pravda  did  not  say  who  would 
replace  Khitnin,  56. 

Although  it  gave  no  reason  for  the 
sacking.  Pravda  reported  that  Khit- 
tuo’s  ministry  had  achieved  only  91 
per  cent  of  production  goals,  one  of 
the  worst  results  in  the  machinery 
building  field. 

Rat  saves  Argentine 
leader  from  poisoning 

A^at 

gave*  its  life  so?  that  Braziliiui ’Resi¬ 
dent  Jose  San\ey. 

President  Raul  Alfbnsin  might  be 
spared  a  severe  case  of  food  poison¬ 
ing,  officials  said  on  Saturday. 

The  officials  said  Alfonsin  and 
Sarney  were  spared  when  Argentine 
food  experts  fed  a  laboratory  rat  a 


ments,  then  dock  with  the  Mir  space  f  portion  of  salmon  which  was  to  be 


station. 


served  to  the  presidents. 


Over  20  die  in  heavy  Italian,  Swiss  floods 


MILAN  (AP).  -  Landslides  and  se¬ 
vere  flooding  triggered  by  four  days 
of  heavy  rain  cut  a  broad  swath  of 
destruction  in  northern  Italy  over¬ 
night.  Officials  said  yesterday  at 
least  17  people  were  confirmed  dead 
and  hundreds  of  roads,  bridges  and 
rail  tracks  were  blocked  or  swept 
away. 

Tbe  state-run  Rai  Broadcast  Net¬ 
work  put  the  death  toll  at  28  and  said 
dozens  of  villages  and  towns  were 
completely  isolated,  reachable  only 
by  helicopters  or  on  foot. 

In  southern  Switzerland,  swollen 
rivers  and  landslides  blocked  many 
Toads  and  forced  evacuation  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  and  several  camp¬ 
grounds. 

Several  villages  were  cut  off,  and 
telephone  communications  were  dis¬ 
rupted. 


Police  yesterday  recovered  the  ter.  Despite  warnings  by  civil  de¬ 
bodies  of  three  people  killed  when  fence  ministry  officials  against  un- 
their  car  swerved  off  a  rain-swept  necessary  road  travel,  thousands  of 
Grisons  mountain  road  and  crashed  1  foreign  tourists  were  reported  leav- 
into  the  churning  waters  of  the  Maira  ing  mountain  resorts. 


River  Fukh. 

Rain  was  still  falling  yesterday  in 
some  parts  of  Italy  stretching  from 
Bergamo  east  of  Milan  to  Bolzano, 
about  250  km.  to  the  northeast  near 
the  Swiss  border. 

Fearing  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic,  Italian  health  authorities 
urged  residents  to  boil  drinking  wa¬ 


in  the  tiny  village  of  Tartano  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Sondrio  near 
the  Swiss  border,  a  landslide  covered 
an  Alpine  hotel  in  mud  and  rocks 
and  toppled  an  apartment  building 
on  Saturday. 

Civil  Defence  Minister  Giuseppe 
Zamberietti  said  12  people  were  kil¬ 
led  and  two  were  missing. 


Lev  Yerushalayim  gives  you  the  very  best  of  all  worlds 
— here  in  our  hotel  complex  you  can  live  In  your  own 
apartment  for  a  month  or  more,  every  year....  and  it  is 
yours  forever. 

All  the  amenities  of  the  finest  hotel — fully  serviced,  color 
T.V.,  Health  Club,  Kosher  restaurant — combined  with 
thecomforts  of  your  OWN  beautifully  furnished  suite. 


Many  bar-mltzva  boys  and  bat-mftzva  girls  in  Israel  can 
:  give  you  the  answer  because  they  have  received  watches 
:  through  The  Jerusalem  Post  Toy  Fund.  Thisls  just  one  of 
the  activities  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  to  help  Israel’s 
:  disadvantaged  children.  Demands  for  assistance  are  made 
all  year  round,  not  just  at  Hanukkah.  So  help  us  to  help 
them  by  giving  generously  today. 

C^tHWri butlonaiMmteiwrifed  directly  to  Th>J«ntt»»fomPo»t. 

'  p.O.B.  8 1.  91000  or  brought  to  airy  offic*  of 

Th#4wwMl^lN^J«T«*^m:TteJanj«afefnP®rtBuHdiiig. 

Romania  Industrial  Zon«; 

Tel  Aviv:  *  Cerlebacfa  Street:  Haifa:  16  NordeuSt.fHedmrHec«rTn«l. 


Just  think  of  ft.  For  only  $8750,  you  can  have  your  own 
Jerusalem  address  at  Ben  Yehuda  and  King  George 
Street. 

It  takes  one  phone  call,  or  just  come  In  white  you  are 
In  Jerusalem  to  see  your  apartment 

Telephone:  02-231484,  02-232432 
Open  9:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m. 


GIVE  YOURSELF  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BECOME 
PART  OF  THIS  EXCITING  OFFER. 

JUST  CHECK  IT  OUT. 

LEV  YERUSHALAYIM.  Sales  Office:  4 

16  King  George  St 

P.O.B.  71 1 56,  Jerusalem  91 079 

For  information  In  New  York:  (21 2)  481-6588 _ 


Summer  Study  for  Rabbis 
of  all  Movements 

(Orthodox,  Conservative,  Reconstruction  1st,  and  Reform) 
Sponsored  by 
The  Jewish  Agency 

in  conjunction  with  the 
Conservative  (Masorti)  Movement 

and  the 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
July 26-30, 1987  Classes 8:30 a.m. -12:1 5p.m. 

Prof.  Shalom  Paul  —  “A  Study  of  the  Book  of  Jonah” 
Prof.  Avigdor  Shin  an — 1  The  Liturgy  of  the  Yamim  Noraim’  ’ 

Full  day  tour — Tuesday,  July  28 
Afternoon  tour — Thursday,  July  30 
Guest  speaker  and  reception,  Wednesday  evening,  July  29 

Tuition:  $1 00'.  Registration  fee: 525. 

Reduced  fees  for  Israeli  residents. 

Classes  will  meet  at  the  Schocken  Institute,  6  Balfour  St,  Jerusalem. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Rabbi  Jim  Lebeau,  Neve  Schechter,  Telephone 02-631 1 21 . 

Registration  will  be  accepted  on  the  first  day  of  classes, 
Sunday,  July  26. 


Dedication  of  the  Auditorium  In  Beit  Yad  Lafowim 
donated  by  the 

SHINE  FAMILY 

of  Los  Angeles,  Cafifomia. 

In  the  presence  of  ;• 

Mr.  SMomo  Label,  Mayor  ofTel  Aviv-Yafo, 
will  take  place  today,  Monday,  July  20, 1 987  at  3:30  pjn. 
at  Beit  Yad  Labanhn,  63  Ptnkus  St,  Tel  Aviv. 

•  Mumu 


j 
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HOWE  AND  FOREIGN  MEWS _ 

Haifa  anti-pollution  group 
cites  Mishna  on  pollutants 

o.VAurnv  ifurum  A 


Monday,  July  20, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Ngfr 

Foxman  " 
succeeds 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  local  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Air  Pollution,  current¬ 
ly  leading  the  fight  against  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  power  station 
here,  is  carrying  out  a  tradition  that 
began  some  2,000  years  ago  in  the 
times  of  the  Mishna.  (City  Hall  has 
allocated  NIS  5,000  to  the  society.) 

“The  Mishna  records  strong  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  people  of  Israel  against 
sources  of  pollution  we  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  people  in  the  world  to 
act  on  the  issue,”  Dr.  Ya’acov 
Mamane,  a  senior  lecturer  at  the 
Technion’s  Environmental  and  Wa¬ 
ter  Resources  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
“Zoning,  as  an  approach  to  air 
quality  management,  finds  its  origins 
in  the  Mishna,  and  was  probably  one 
of  the  first  restrictions  on  industrial 
activities  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
air  pollution.”  be  noted. 

While  the  Mishna  also  deals  in 
details  with  questions  of  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  smoke  and  sewage  problems, 
personal  hygiene,  soil  and  nature 
preservation,  pollution  of  beaches 
and  noise  hazards  -  in  effect  every¬ 
thing  modem  environmentalists  are 
concerned  with  -  Mamane  confined 
his  study  to  air  pollution. 

“One  must  not  establish  a  bakery 
or  dye  -shop  under  another’s  store 


Odours  are  injurious  to  the  commod¬ 
ities  stores,  according  to  a  Mishna  in 
the  second  chapter  of  tractate  Baba 
Batra. 

Moreover,  partners  may  prevent  a. 
fo-partner  from  establishing  a  store 
in  their  courtyard  “because  we  can¬ 
not  sleep  on  account  of  the  noise 
produced  by  people  coming  and 
going.” 

Mishna  8  in  the  same  chapter 
reads  “a  permanent  threshing  floor 
must  be  kept  away  from  a  town  a 
distance  of  50  cubits”  because  the 
flying  chaff  may  be  injurious  to  the 
town  residents. 

“Carcasses,  cemeteries  and  tan¬ 
neries  must  be  removed  from  the 
town  a  distance  of  50  cubits,” 
according  to  Mishna  9.  A  tannery 
must  not  be  established  except  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town.  Rabbi 
Akiva  (circa  120  C.E.)  says  “it  may 
be  established  on  every  side  except 
the  west.” 

Mamane  noted  that  while  50 
cubits  are  about  30  metres,  not 
enough  to  dilute  tannery  odours,  it 
may  have  been  the  best  practical 
solution  at  that  time.  In  fact  there 
were  tanneries  in  only  one  city,  Yav- 
neb,  probably  because  they  were  not 
allowed  in  others.  As  the  Mishna 
was  passed  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  by  word  of  mouth,  until  it 
was  written  down,  around  the  year 


house,”  as  the  heat  and  obnoxious  200  by  Rabbi  Yehuda  Hanassr,  a 


cubit  may  have  been  larger  than  we 
now  believe. 

A  study  of  contemporary  wind 
directions  in  Israel's  coastal  region 
“explains  why  the  Mishna  enjoined 
siting  tanneries  east  of  the  city.”  The 
prevailing  day-time  winds  are 
westerly  and  north  westerly.  Since 
shift  work  probably  did  not  exist 
then,  the  day  time  was  the  critical 
period. 

Maname  assumes  that  city  life  was 
not  appealing  to  the  ancient  Heb¬ 
rews,  as  is  indicated  by  the  rule  that  a 

woman  in  a  divorce  case  must  not  be 
punished  by  expulsion  to  a  aty.  The 
"city  was  the  market  centre  in  ancient 
times,  where  people  shared  a  con¬ 
fined  area . 

Babylonian  Talmud  tractate  Baba 
Kama  forbids  furnaces  inside  a  city 
because  they  soiled  the  walls. 

Today's  pollution  problems  are  of 
a  much  bigger  scale,  Mamane  said, 
“but  solving  them  was  an  important 
aspect  of  life  in  Israel,  1,800  to  2,000 
years  ago.  The  Mishna  gives  an  over- 
‘ail  impression  of  a  high  concern  for 
air  pollution  and  environmental 
problems.  The  Hebrews  reacted  not 
only  to  pollutants  damaging  to  hu¬ 
mans  but  also  to  contaminants  that 
soiled  buildings - 

“The  reader  of  the  Mishna  can  but 
marvel  at  the  concern  of  these 
ancient  people  to  protect  their  en¬ 
vironment.” 


HistadnrtSeCTetaiy-General  Yisrael  Kessar  (left)  presents  Knesset  Speaker  SMomo  Hind 1 with  a 
peace  plaque  yesterday  in  honour  of  his  work  in  promoting  democracy.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  EGstadrnt's  headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv.  (Gao  Brunner) 


Youngsters  maltreated  in  Israeli  jails,  study  claims 

""'too-  Prisons,”  compiled  by  The  unpublished  study  was 
Arab  clergyman  alleges  that  Palesti-  Canon  Riah  Aba  ei-Assal  of  obtained  by  Reuters.  Canon  Assal 

S Nazareth’s  Episcopalian  Church  and  claims,  in  a  letter  sent  to  U.S.  Con- 
and  subyected  to  mental  and  physical  -  a  co-founder  of  the  Progressive  List,  gressman  Lee  Hamilton,  chairman 
harassment  during  interrogation  tn  and  three  American  researchers,  in-  of  a  House  panel  on  the  Middle  East, 
Israeli  prisons.  dades  accounts  of  17  cases  of  alleged  that  "physical  mistreatment...  is 


__  ^  .  maltreatment  of  minors,  several  of  standard  procedure”  in  Israeli  mffit- 

tne  report.  Children  in  Israeli  whom  were  never  brought  to  trial.  ary  prisons. 


Druse  leaders  bid  to  end  Beit  Jann  dispute 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ACRE.  -  Druse  religious  and  secu¬ 
lar  leaders  have  been  trying  to  put  an 
end  to  the  long-drawn  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Beit  Jann  residents  and  the 
authorities,  especially  the  police. 

Druse  spiritual  leader  Sheikh 
Amin  Tarif,  MX  Zeidan  Atshe  and 
chairmen  of  local  councils  in  the 
Galilee  have  met  with  senior  police 
officers  to  call  for  the  release  on  bafl 
of  all  those  who  were  arrested  dining 
the  clashes  which  took  place  at  the 
Mount  Meron  Nature  Reserve  two 
weeks  ago. 


Hie  sheikh’s  nephew,  Sheikh 
Kamel  Tans,  said  that  it  is  in  foe 
interests  of  both  foe  state  and  foe 
Druse  community  to  arrange  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  Beit  Jann. resi¬ 
dents  and  police  as  soon  as  possible. 

.  Hundreds  of  Beit  Jann  residents 
demonstrated  in  front  of  Galilee 
police  headquarters  here  yesterday 
to  protest  the  police  order  to  arrest 
15  Druse  suspected  of  assaulting 
policemen  and  overturning  vans  and 
can  belonging  to  police  and  Native 
Reserves  Authority  (NRA)  rangers 
when  they  came  to  dismantle  an 


*  presents  * 1 


Concerts 
in  the  Citadel 

Tower  of  David -^Jerusalem 

The  Kibbutz  Brass  Quartet 

Tuesday  July  21 , 1987 at  5:00  p.m. 

Hanan  Friedman — Trumpet  Danny  Etrogi  —  Horn 


illegal  camp  villagers  built  inside  the 
nature  reserve. 

The  mountaintop  Druse  village 
called  a  general  strike  and  dosed 
down  all  services  including  school 
three  months  ago,  demanding  the 
release  of  12,000  dunams  within  the 
wildlife  sanctuary  to  which  they 
claimed  ownership.  They  were  re¬ 
cently  awarded  the  land,  despite 
protests  from  the  NRA,  which 
argues  that  potting  that  land  to  agri¬ 
cultural  or  commeridal  use  would 
endanger  the  reserve’s  ecosystem. 

Beit  Jann  council  leader  Shafik 
Assad  told  chief  of  Galilee  poBce- 
Nitzay  Mishne..  Ya’acov  Gaifot>  "T 
an6T  '^jp»imc5lQjcs  'gre 
for  the  strike  and  all  the  events  which 
followed  it  in  the  past  three  months, 
and  you  can  arrest  every  one  of  us. 
However,  I  believe  the  blame  lies 
not  with  us  but  with  foe  government, 
which  stood  by  doing  nothing  until 
the  riots,  and  foe  NRA,  which  re- 


By  WALTER  RUBY  : 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspond^; 

NEW  YORK.  -  The 
Defamation  League  af'&tai  Bito  j 
has  announced  the  appwmn*m  of  j 
Abraham  Foxman  as  hi  ration 
director.  Foxman,  long 
Two  man  at  the  ADL  -  .widely 

considered  to  be  Amelia’s  fesd®* 

Jewish  defence,  organization  - 
ceeds  Nathan  Perhnutttr  in  then^ 
tion.  Perlmuttcr  died  dnJvtfy  12..  . 

Burton  S.  Levinson, 
national  chairman.  Said  lilt  apn^ 
mem  of  Foxman  assures  “foe  con. 

tinuity  of  leadership  essential  to  cod- 

tinued  progress  in  meetragthc  aiacv  ‘ 
challenges  which  confront  foe  wodd 
Jewish  community.”  He  added  a® 
“for  Abe  Foxman.  ADLis  mo* 
than  a  career. .  .It  is  a  cause,  hklifc’s 
work.”  V.  : . 

Foxman  served  as  the  head,  of 
ADL’s  Middle  Eastern  division  ^ 
its  leadership  division,  before  be- 
coming  associate  national  director  i$\  *• 
197S.  He  acted  as  ADL  spokesman 
on  international  affairs  while  Fed. 

mutter  focused  on  domestic  affrfo, 

. • 


fused  to  allow  us  to  till  our  own  land 
in  foe  nature  reserve.” 

In  response.  Ganot  said  that  his 
job  is  to  uphold  foe  law,  and  that 
anyone  who  attacked  policemen 
would  be  arrested  and  made  to  stand 
trial. 

Following  lengthy  negotiations 
between  the  Dnise  dignitaries  and 
police  yesterday,  10  of  the  demon¬ 
strators  agreed  to  remain  in  Acre  to 
be  interrogated.  Earlier  in  the  day, 
three  villagers  were  arrested  at  a 
roadblock  set  up  at  the  entrance  to 
Beit  jann,  and  two  others  gave 
themselves  up 
-griered  the  “two 
^ajfilody  focfprther^upgppgp^p 

Tjhe  Beit, Jann  council  has  decided- 
to  continue  its  strike  until  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Minister  Arye  Nebamkin  fulfills  a 
“promise”  he  made  to  Beit  Jann 
Friday  to  lift  all  restrictions  which 
have  prohibited  the  villagers  from 
entering  the  reserve  since  1963. 


Abraham  Li  ran — Trumpet 


Lyron  Rinot — Trombone 


“My  Fair  Lady";  Songs  bySascha  Argov ;  Turkish  March ; 
“Carmen";  "The  Laughing  Trombone 
"Fine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  (Mozart). 

These  outdoor  concerts  are  held  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Tourism,  the  Jerusalem  Foundation,  and  the  Municipality  of 
Jerusalem,  and  with  the  generous  assistance  of  friends  of  Jerusalem. 
Admission  to  the  site:  NIS  3.00  for  adults  and  NIS  2.50  for  children: 
there  is  no  additional  charge  for  the  concert 
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HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE 

JEWISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 
13  King  David  Street,  Jerusalem 
TeL  02-203333 

HERE  and  fiie  HEREAFTER 
An  evening  of  Cbaskfic  Legends  and  Jewish  Fdk  Tales 
Performed  by  BARBARA  RUSH  ' 

Story  Teller  and  Folklorist  • 

FRIDAY,  JULY  24, 9:30  p.m. 

Yon  are  cordially  invited  to  jam  in  thie  joyous  Oneg  Shabbat 
The  programme  will  ppm  with  Shahhat  community  wipgfng 
and  dose  with,  refreshments.  .  M 


I  TODAY'S  ENTERTAINMENT 


Cooking 

gas 

stoppage 

By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Cooking  and  indust¬ 
rial  gas  are  to  be  cut  off  to  users 
outside  the  three  major  dries  today 
because  of  a  dispute  over  finances 
between  the  government  and  the 
Israel  Gas  Agents  Association. 

The  secretary-general  of  the  Igaa. 
Avi  Friedman,  said  yesterday  that  80 
agencies  would  be  closed  and  all 
..wpifcara  would  be  given  leave,  be- 
ouausesQfia  deadlock,  ia  negotiations 
.wfthr-rthe  Energy- i Fuel 
-  Administration.’ 

Agencies  in  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem 
and  Haifa,  however,  would  remain 
open,  he  said.  If,  as  expected,  the 
shutdown  lasts  only  a  day,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  to  cause  much  inconvenience. 

Negotiations  between  the  Igaa 
and  Shimon  Gilboa,  director  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  Natan 
Arad,  director-general  of  the  Ener¬ 
gy  Ministry,  broke  down  last  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Igaa  members  claim  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  compensation  formula  is 
inadequate  to  cover  their  expenses, 
while  the  Energy  Ministry  maintains 
that  it  has  to  hold  foe  line  on  infla¬ 
tion. 


More  lights  in  north 

More  than  100  settlements  along 
Israel’s  northern  border  will  shortly 
get  additional  electric  power.  Ener¬ 
gy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  yesterday 
instructed  the  Israel  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration  to  begin  working  on  extra 
facilities  for  foe  region. 


Abraham  Foxman 

A  member  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Fox¬ 
man  is  also  active  in  UJA- 
Federation  activities  in  his  home 
community  of  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey. 

Foxman  and  his  wife  Goida.  a 
teacher,  have  two.  children. 


POLITICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 
Edited  by  Susan  Hattis  Rolef 

A  remarkable  up-to-date  re¬ 
ference  wprk  that  provides  a ; 
bal^^-tibrdugh  jnJm£  .f  " 
ductdontbal^S^ectsof>rt',,' 

Israeli  politics:  500  entries 
cover  prominent  personali¬ 
ties,  political  parties,  groups 
and  movements  large  and 
small,  the  political  system 
and  its  components,  impor¬ 
tant  events,  key  concepts, 
terms  and  issues,  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  political 
geography  including  elec* 
toral  patterns.  Published  by 
Macmillan,  hardcover,  351 
pages.  PRICE:  NIS  45.00 


Msmtm 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  81,  Jerusalem 91000. 
Please  send  me  POLITICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  45. 

NAME  - t - 

ADDRESS  — - - — - - - 

CITY  -  CODE  - 

tel. - ■ - 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9.00  Teletext  9.06  Keep  Fit  9.1  S  David,  the  Gnome  (repeat) 
9.M  THe  Heart  10.08  The  Last  Vaudeville  Troupe  (part  1) 

10.30  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (pan  3|  11.20  American 
Ballet  Theatre  at  the  Met  14.00  Teletext  14j09  The  Amateur 
Naturalist  (part  3)  14-30  Making  Magic  1BXI0  FomDy  Prob¬ 
lems  16 AO  Teletext  1BL4S  Keep  Rt  IOjOO  This  to  It-  five 
magazine  17.00  A  New  Evening -live  magazine 
ISRAEL  TV 

CMUDRERrS  PROGRAMMES 

17-30  The  Cara  Been  (part  10)  17.86  The  Children  from 
Degraasi  Street  (part  12)  18J2S  Short  animated  films 
ARABKMANGUAOE  PROGRAMMES 

18.30  News  roundup  1042  Programme  Trailer  1X38 
Sports  19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00 with  a  news  roundup 

20X12  Allegro  -  music  Quiz 

21.00  MabatNawareel 

21 J8  Family  Ties  -  Amerigo  comedy  writ 

22.00 Thto  to  the  Time 

22X0  Miami  Vice- American  detaedve  series 
23L39N*ws 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Till  Pop 20.00  Documentary  20X0  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17  JO  Cartoons  15.00  French  Hour  19  JO  Nows  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20  JO  Throb  21.10  Courage  22.00 
News  in  English  22-30  Goya  23.10  Love  Boat 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1&30  Another  Ufa  14X»  TOO  CkiblAJO  Shape-Up  15.00 
Afternoon  Movie:  One  Minute  to  Zero  1GJ0  Muppet  Babies 
17,00  Super  Book  17 JO  Fraggle  Rode  IS. 00  Happy  Days 
1CJ0  Leveme  &  Shirley  19.00  News  20.00  Magnum  P.l, 
21.00  Movie'.  The  Conversation  23X10  700  a  up 
Another  Ufa 

RADIO 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

8XM  Morning  Melodies  7,09  Handel:  “Adodanta"  (St 
MaitinfManfoer);  L.  Mean:  Concerto  for  Ttvmpet  Homs  and 
Strings:  Schubert:  String  Quartet,  "Death  and  the  Maiden"; 
Mendetoaohn:  Symphony  No ,3,  "Scottish”  (Chicago/  Solti) 
9.00  CPE  Bach:  Hamburg  Symphony  No.T;  Beethoven: 
Violin  Concerto  (Penman,  Philhamvmiu/Ghilinl?;  Chopin'. 
Piano  Sonata  No 3  (Barenboim):  Debussy:  Petite  Suite  (Swed¬ 
ish  RediofBertlni);  Poulenc:  Concert  champetre  far  H*n> 
sichord:  Stravinsky:  Symphony  In  fc  Op.l  (Royal 
Philharmonic/ Ada*)  1X00  Vivaldi:  Sonata  for  Cello  and 
Harpsichord:  Mendelssohn:  Piano  Quartet  No.1.  Sonata  No.  1 
for  Code  end  Piano  13.09  Moart  Sonata  for  Pfano  and  Rate, 

Cassation  IC.53,  Adagio  end  Rondo  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 
Quintal  for  PitOO  and  Wind  Instruments,  Dances.  Adagio  end 
Rondo  for  Glees  Harmonica.  Rut*  Oboe.  Viola  and  CeUo 
10.00  Music  Appreciation  19.00  Israel  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra  udder  Stanley  Spereer  -  Wort*  by  Gesualdo,  Stravinsky. 
Buxtehude.  Brahms  and  Schubert  18.00  Emphasis  on  the 
Performance  19XM  Schubert:  March;  Cornelius:  “BerUtor 


von  Bagdad"  Overture;  Rlmslcy-Karaafcov:  Russian  Easter 
Festival  Overture;  Rons:  3  Hungarian  Sketches  20X18  Musto- 
al  Medley  20X10  Pergola®:  Stabet  Mater;  Shostakovich: 
Symphony  No. 14  Z2JSO  “Then  and  Again”  23XM  CP.E. 
Bach:  Sonatas  and  Songs 

RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programme*  for  Olim  7  JO  Programme  In  Easy  Hebrew 
8.05  Compass  9.0S  Information  for  listeners  10.08  Hebrew 
songs  and  dances  11A5  Morning  Pesris  1X05  Mid-East 
Medley  13.00  News  in  English  1030  News  in  French  14.06 
Children's  programmes  1SXM  Songs  for  the  Afternoon 
1030  Everyman's  University  16.05  The  Middle  Yens  17.10 
Folksongs  19.09  The  Mishna  Portion  for  today  19.20  Bible 
Reedlngl9.30  Programmes  for  OBm  22J0S  Every  Man  has  a 
Star-  vrfth  aaaotogbt  Hen  Packer 

RADIO  2nd 

&04  Editorial  Review  0.10  Gymnastics  &30  News  roundup 
032  Green  light-  drivers’  comer  730 This  Morning-  news 
magazine  8XM  Children'*  programme  OXIB  Shnon  and  G*r- 
funkef  10X»  All  Shades  of  the  Network  12.10  OX  on  Two 
13X10  Midday- news  commentary,  mode  14XM Culture  and 
Arts  Magazine  1430  Humour  15.05  Magk:  Moments  16.08 
Made  in  tore  el  -  Hebrew  songs  17-OS  Economics  Magazine 
18XM  New  Hebrew  Words  (repeat)  18X5  Today  In  Sport 
1335  Today  -  radio  newsreel  19-35  Law  and  Justice  Maga¬ 
zine  20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  77  04  First  Applause  -  live 
broadcast  from  Arad  00.15  Jazz  and  more 


ARMY 

«J»  University  on  the  Air  03 0  Open  Your  Eyes-  songs. 
Information  737  “707" 830 Good  Morning  brad  9.08  Open 
House  1 1 XW  Right  Now 1335 Hebrew  Wts  16.05  Four  in  the 
Afternoon  17X10  Evening  Newsreel  1835 Military  literature 
Magazine  19-05  Hebrew  songs  20.05  Questions  and 
Answers  on  Enlistment  21.00  Mabel  -  TV  newsreel  2130 

University  on  the  Air  (repast) 2238 Popular  songs  23X15  The 

Wft  Hour  0035  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chK 

ARMY  TWO 

19XIS  Radio  Radio  20X15  Information,  regards  and  radio 
TharJan*’08  Maota8i  ******  Tour  l™Peat>  2335  At) 


DAILY  ENGUSH  BROADCASTS 
ISRAEL  RADIO 
on  576  and  1440  Ulohattr  (AM) 

7.00-7.15  News,  13-00-1330  NewfoRewed  byt 
SUNDAY  -  TIm  Land**  travel  magntne 
MONDAY  -  "Mairwrearo"  consumer  and  community  affairs 
TUESDAY -■ "Israel  MoncT  weekly  magazine 
WEDNESDAY- "With  mein  the  studio- guest  interview 

THURSDAY- "Studio  Three**  ana  mageang  . 

HOOKY  -  “Thank  Goodness  Ifs  Friday"  Sabbath  av*  prog, 
ramme 

SATURDAY— "Spodighr*  people  and  issues  in  the  news 
17X0-17.05  News.  20.00-20.15  News 


JERUSALEM 

Balt  Agratu  Hasamba  and  the  Horae  Thieved 
4;  Chitty  Chftty  Bang  Bang  6;  Montenegro  8; 
Birdy  9X5;  The  Fourth  Protocol,  midnight; 
Eden:  Batitothe  Unemployed  4:3a  7:30, 5:30; 
9:30;  Edion:  Young  Lave  4:30.  7 -J0r  fo30; 
Over  the  Top  1^30  ajn.;  Habtre  Cfamn 
Empire:  closed  due  to  renovations;  Israel 
Wkraeiim:  Voyage  at  the  End  of  the  World 
10:30,  3J0;  Jerauralewi  Theetra:  Oedlne  of 
the  American  Empire  6:45,  9:15;  Kflr:  The 
None  of  the  Rose  4:30,  7  JO.  9:30;  BBtdwU: 
Don’t  Give  a  Damn  7:30.  930;  Orgtl:  Out¬ 
rageous  Fortune  5,  7:15,  9:30;  Snow  White 
10:3a  12:30;  Orion  Or  1:  Down  by  Lew  7: 15, 
3:15.  Red  10  JO.  <U30;  Orion  Or  7z  Playing  for 
Keeps  4:30,  7:15.  9:15;  Top  Gun  10  JO  a-m.; 
Orion  Or  3:  Som rifling  Wild  9: 1 5  pjn.:  Croco¬ 
dile  Dundee,  10:30, 4^0;  7:15;  Revenge  of  the 
Nerds  11:15  p.m.:  Orion  Or  4:  Care  Beers  0 
10:30. 4:30, 7, 9:15;  Jagged  Edge  11:15  p.m.; 
Orton  Or  5:  Levy  et  Goliath  7.  9:15;  Big 
Trouble  in  utda  China  10*20  ajn.;  Top  Gun 
4  JO:  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind  11 :16 
pjn.;  One:  Lethal  Weapon  4^0, 7, 9:15  (over 
14);  Hon:  Late  Summer  Blues  4*-30;  7  30, 9^0; 
Bsmaderr  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  7, 9:20. 

TEL  AVIV 

Beit  Llearin:  Stop  MaUng  Sense  -  Talking 
Heads  11:1 6  pjn.;  Ben  Yafanda:  Mannequin  5, 
720,9:40;  Both  Hatofutawths  Trains  7;  Chen 
1:  Outrageous  Fortum  3:30. 5:40.  7*^0, 9:55; 
Great  Mouse  Detective  10:45, 12:45;  Chen  2: 
tittle  Shop  of  Horrors  SJO.  7:45, 9:50;  Snow 
WhitB  10:45, 12-^05.  4;  Own  3:  Stand  By  Me 
5^30. 750. 9:55;  Care  Been  H,  10:45, 12:45, 4; 
•Own  4:  Soul  Man  5:35. 7:5a  9:56;  Navigator 
10:45,  12:45.  4;  Chan  5:  Police  Academy  IV 
5:56,  7-JC,  9.55;  Bambi  10^46,  12:45;  Great 
Mouse  Detective 4:  Cinema  One:  Young  Love 
5, 7^0. 9:40;  Cfcrema  Two:  Over  the  Top  5, 
7;30.  9^0;  Detok  Crocodile  Dundee  7:15, 
■9-JO;  Dtaangoff  1:  Les  Fugftjfs  11,  5,  7.38, 
BOO:  Dfaengoff  2:  Personal  Services  11,  5, 
7:30, 9:50;  Pbengoff  3:  Decline  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Empire  7:30, 9:B0;  An  Amerten  Tail  11. 1. 
a,  5;  Drive-In:  Lemon  Popside  VII 4 10;  apx 
film,  midnight;  Esther:  Lethal  Weapon  5,7:3a 
9:45;  Ozt  Late  Summer  Blues  5,  7  JO,  9:45; 
New  Garden:  La  Dolce  Vha  5,  7 JO.  gao; 
Hefcotnoa  ZQA  Home;  My  Amwtaan  Cousin 
a  7J0.  9JD  (axe.  Wed);  Hod:  Betrto  the 
Unemployed  5. 7J0. 9:40;  fanwl  Cfawmatfre- 
W*'  Pour  Una  Poignee  de  Dollars  7:1S;  To 

2,  a  7:50, 9:56;  Lev  2:  Down  by  Law 2. 5. 7:60. 
9ta:  Lev  a:  Male  %  7:50.  Tdnue  £  Soiree 
ftSS;  Wanton  of  the  Wind  11:30  5  Lev  4: 
Oortwtae  71,^5. 7:4a  9:50;  Umo,  Hwmlm- 
dmh:  Playing  far  Keeps  5, 7:30. 9:30:  Mexfoc 
Young  Love  5.  7:30, 9J0;  Oriy:  Chndran  of  a 
toner  God  «-^0, 7 , 9:30:  Mm  Batty  Blue.  37- 
in  the  Mommg  11:45,  2, 4:15. 7. 9  J0;  Pmt 
Dent  Gve  a  Damn  S.  8,  10;  ShMraf:  Radio 
Dayfc  S,  7:15, 9:40;  Shran:  Gone  with  the  Wind 
S:  Something  Wild  8 AO;  Birdy.  midnight: 
Teome  Una  My  Love  7  JO,  9:40;  Blade  Run- 
ner,  midnight;  Tdaetetr  The  Shop  Around  the 


Comer  5:30,  7:40, 9:50;  Tel  Aviv:  The  Living 
Daylights  4:30. 7:15, 9:45;  Tel  Aviv  Museum: 
Death  of  a  Salesman  4:30, 7, 9:30;  Tel  Aviv 
Museum  —  Open  Air  Cinema:  Home  of  the 
Brave  9;  Zafon:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  430. 7, 
9:45. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Ferris  Bustler's  Day  Off  4:30. 
7.  9:15;  Armen:  ’Closed  for  renovations; 
Ataman  1:  Batito  the  Unemployed  4:30,  7. 
9:16;  Atonon  2:  Radio  Days  7,  9:15;  An 
AmericanTaS  11, 4:30, 6;  Ataman  3;  CWMren 
of  a  Leaser  God  4:15, 6:45, 9:10;  Chen  Heme 
bedash:  Lethal  Weapon  4:30, 7. 9:15;  Keren 
Or  Haifwtmdaab:  Don't  Give  e  Damn  4:30, 
7:15, 8:15;  Onsh:  Young  Lave  (Eskimo  Lemon 
VH)4^a  7,9:16;  Oriy:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  7, 
030;  Snow  Whfte  11, 4^0;  Peer:  Outrageous 
Fortune  4:30,  7, 9:15;  Rev  Get  1:  Lata  Sum¬ 
mer  Blues  7. 9:15;  Great  Mouse  Detective  11. 
4*0;  Rav-a*t  2s  That's  Ufa  7.  8:15;  Care 
Bests  H  11,  4:30;  Ron:  The  Uving  Daylights 
4:30,7, 9^0:  Shnft:  Don't  Give  e  Damn  7. 9; 

RARIATGAN 

Asmoa:  Outrageous  Fortune  5.  7  JO.  9:46; 
Uhr  Don't  Give  a  Damn  S.  7:30, 9:30;  Oasis: 
Crimes  of  the  Heart  5, 7:30,9:45;  Onto*:  Bathe 
the  Unemployed  4:30, 7:15. 9X0:  RavXSan  1: 
LaM  Summer  Blues  7:30,  9:45;  Great  Mouse 
Oeteatve  10:30, 12:2a  5;  Rsv-Oen  2:  Radio 
Days  7^0,  SriS;  Care  Bears  u  10^0, 12:70, 5- 
Rapfien  3:  Sand  By  Me  7;30,  9^45;  An 
Amwton  Tafl  10:30.  12:20,  5;  Rev^en  4: 

SS‘?2®205Xlee  7:30’  S:45:  Sn°W  Whi” 

HEJQUYA 

p^0on  7- 9:30; Daniel Hotel: 
Round  Midnight 6:44  9^0  (exc.  Wed);  David: 
WWo  ffie  Unemployed  B,  7:15, 9:30;  Hecbol: 
YodngLova5,7;16,9^0;BlewTifeset:Croco- 

dite  Dundee  7:30, 8:30;  Cere  Bears  II  ia  S. 

HOLON 

Amen  Hwnehadaeh:  Kunl  Letnel  in  Cairo  5; 
Don’t  Give  8  Damn  7:30, 9;30;  Wgdbh  Out* 
rageous  Fortune  7:30,  gaQ;  Bambl  5;  Savoy: 
Young  Love  5, 7:30,9:40. 

BAT YAM 

Atemeut  Young  Love  5,  7^0,  9:40  (axe. 
Wed.) 

GIVATAY1M 

Haden  The  Uving  Daylights  4-^0, 7^0, 9:45. 

RAMATHASHARON 

Koehev;  Platoon  9  JO;  Ledy  and  the  Tramp  11. 
4:45;  Ferris  Buefieir's  Cfay  Off  7 

PETAHTVKVA 

G.O.  Hechel  1:  The  Uvfag  Dayfighre  4^0. 
7:15,  9;45;  6.5.  Heehnl  2s  Young  love  5, 
7:30, 9:40;  0-0-  HacM  3:  Badto  the  Unem- 
pfoyod  8, 7^0, 8:40. 

msHONUsaoN 

aa  Ren  1:  YoungLove7:30,8:40;AnAmer- 
icen  TbD  11. 5;  G-6.  Ron  Zi  Bmrito  the  Urvem- 
ployed  a  7:30,9:40;  Over  the  Top  11  a.m. 

KFAR3ABA 

BelcBert  Cinema;  Something  WHd  a  ia 


I  WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9.45  per  line,  including  VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  188.60  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Bates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  New  ExMMtioas: 

Paiming  in  the  MerStatranean  tight.  French 
19th  century  artists  0  Edomite  Shrine  0 
3500 Yeara  of  Chinese  Art  0  Wondrous  ImSa 
0  Children  of  the  World  Paint  Jerusalem  0 

Mexican  Textiles:  tine  and  Colour  0  Priestly 
Benediction  on  Silver  Scrolls,  6th  cent  BCE 
0  Tradition  and  Revolution:  The  Jewish 
Renaissance  Russian  Avante-Garde  Art, 
174YvorfcB  of  Jewish  artists  during  Russian 
Revolution  0  Boris  Aronson  (1898-1980), 
From  Kiev  to  New  York  0  Dont  Ya'acoby 
and  Reuven  Zehavi,  Paintings  0  Islamic 
Jewelry,  treasures  of  the  8th  cent  to  mod¬ 
em  times  0  Ancient  Glass,  latest  acquisi¬ 
tions  0  News  in  Antiquities  *87  Q  Permanent 
collections:  Archeology,  Judalca,  Ethnic 
Art;  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (in  tha  Shrine  of 
the  Book!. 

ROCKEFELLER  MUSEUM:  Animate  in 
Ancient  Art  0  Crusader  Art 

ViSmNG  HOURS:  Main  Museum  104. 
10:30  and  3:30:  Children's  film,  “Voyage  at 
the  End  of  the  World."  11:  Guided  tour  of 
Museum  In  English.  11  and  12:  Jhenkari, 
special  for  children.  3;  Guided  tour  of 
Archaeological  galleries  In  English. 

LA.  MAYS  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMtC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30- 
&  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Hofidoye:  check  with  Museum.  2  Hepaimah 
SwTal.  661231/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

SKJRBAU. MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  Street,  Tel.  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
Sufc-Thur.  10-4:  Fri.,  Sat  and  Hoi.  10-2. 

Conducted  Tours 

HA0ASSAH — Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 

Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 

hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 

416333,02-446271. 

HBBREW  UTflVERSITY 
English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:’ 1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses 9, 28. 4a,?&&23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam- 
poa,  9  &  1 1  a  jn.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  TeL  882819. 


AIWT  WOM9H  (formerly  American  Mi* 
rechl  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  —  8 
Alkalai  Street  JenisBlem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions;  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Building,  Jerusalem  - 
Architectural  Competition  0  W:  Eugene 
Smith,  Rebel  Photographer  0  From  Marses 
to  Picasso.  Helena  Rubinstein  PaviHon: 
George -Grosz,  The  Berlin  Years.  VMtfcifl 
borers  (Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun.,  Tue., 
•  Wed..  Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p-m.;  Mon.’5-S  p.m.; 
Fit  10  a.m.-2  p.ro.;  Sat  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-10 
pjn. 

BETH  HATtRJTSOTH-  The  Nahum  Gold- 
mann  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora. 
Permanent  Exhibition  and  Chronosphere: 
the  main  aspects-  of  Jewish  life  In  the 
Diaspora  presented  using  the  most  adv¬ 
anced  graphic  and  audiovisual  techniques. 
Temporary  exhibitions':  David  Ben-Gurion 
and  the  Jewish  people  0  The  Jewish  Herit¬ 
age  in  the  Eye  of  the  Camera  -  Worldwide 
Photo,  Him  arid  Video  Contest,  1987.  Visit¬ 
ing  hours:  Sun.,  Mon;,  Tue^  Thur.  10:00 
a.m. -8:00  p.m.;  Wed.  1 0:00  a.m.-?  pjn.;  Fri. 
dosed;  Sot.  10:00  uiu2:Q0  p.m.  (no 
computer  service  on  Set;).  Beth  Hatefut- 
soth  is  located  on  the  campu9  of  Tel  Aviv 
University  (Gate  2),  Klausner  St,  Ramat 
Aviv.  TeL  03-425161;  buses:  13, 24. 25, 27, 
46,43. 74.79,86. 274. 572, 604. 

■  Conducted  Tours 

AMT  WOMBf  (formerly  American  MLz- 
rschi  Women).  Free  -Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 233154. 

*WZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  225060;  Haifa,  38881 7. 
CHIT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141:  Tal  Aviv 
396171, 233231, 240529;  Netonya  33744. 
MONEBl  WOMEN— NA'AINAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv.  21 0781 ,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Meseunu 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  St 
TeL  04-623255.  ExhibittonarModern  Art: 
Ansei  Adams,  photographs.  Ancient  Art- 
Decorated  Islamic  pottery.  Music  A 
Ethnology:  world  papercuts.  Open:  Sun.- 
Thur.  &  Set  10-1;  Tubs..  Thur,  &  Sot  also 
&9.  Ticket  aleo  admits  to  National  Msri- 
titne,  Japanese  and  Prehistoric 
Museums. 

MANE  KATZ  MUSEUM.  89  Yefo  Nof. 
Sun.-Thur.  10-1, 4-6.  Set.  10-1.  TeL  383482. 

WHATS  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-840840. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Printed  and  distributed 
in  Israel 

in  association  with 
The  Jerusalem  Post 


‘The  Buck 
Stops  Here’ 

Has  Admiral’s  Testimony 
Been  Clearing  the  Picture  or 
Intentionally  Obscuring  It? 


Iran-Contra  Affair 

A  Pivotal  Week 

As  Uaut.  Co/.  Otiver  L.  North  toft  tbo 
witness  table,  the  fran-contra  committees 
tried  to  taka  bock  control  of  their 
proceedings,  factoring  the  new  national 
celebrity  about  patriotiam,  freedom  and 
democracy.  When  the  week  ended  some 
members  were  questioning  the  veracity  of 
Colonel  North's  superior  at  the  National 
Security  Council.  HeerAdm.  JohnM. 
Poindexter.  Highlights  of  the  week  s 
developments  follow. 

e  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  previous 
w*ek’»  restraint,  the  remarks  of  George 
J.  Mftcheft,  Democrat  of  Maine,  was 
.  cfiareclertatfc  of  the  attitude  of  many  . 
committee  members  who  rebuked 
Colonel  North.  Senator  MRcheH  said:  "It 
ft  poaslbla  tor  an  American  to  disagree 
with  you  on  akl  to  the  contras  and  stiH 
love  the  country  as  much  as  you  do." 

e  Robert  C.  McFartane,  Admiral 
Poindexter's  predecessor,  asked  .to 
testify  a  second  time,  and  did  so.  He  said 
be  had  not  approved  aid  of  Cbtonto  ‘ 
Norm's  actkm  contradicting  the 
colonel’s  assertion  that  he  had  done 
nothing  without  approval. 

•  Admiral  Poindexter  dfcctoaed  that  hist 
before  ha  rasigned  We  job  last 
November,  he  destroyed  a '’fimfing'' 
President  Reagan  had  signed  that 
described  the  Iran  initiative  as  basically 
an  arme-forhoetage  deal  President 
Reagan  has  said  he  cannot  remember 
signing  it  . 

e  Admiral  Poindexter  said  ha,  untataraHy, 
hadapproved  the  plan  to  divert  proms 
horn  the  Iran  arms  sales  to  the  contras 
and  had  not  told  the  President  to  spare 
him  pofflcal  embarrassment  should  word 
of  the  diversion  teak  out 

•  Tt*  Admiral  also  aakttie  believed  the 
President  would  have  approved  the 
dhmrskxvhad  he  been  asked.  The  White 
House  tramedteksty  disputed  that,  with 
one  offkart  saying  Mr.  Reagan  was  angry 
thathe  had  notbean  totd  in  (ha  first 
place.  Asked  about  the  White  House 
chaiengeto  Ms  contention,  me  Admktf 
said  he  "wotfd  have  expected"  it,  adding 
"mat's  the  whole  Idea  of  dentabtifty." 

a  A  New  York  Times/CBS  News  Poll 
srKmedthmthem^orttyofAmerlcwis 
stttbetibved  that  the  President  was  lying 
about  what  he  knew  of  the  diversion.  A 
key  reason  appeared  to  be  that  almost  as 
many  Americans  believed  that  the 
Admiral  was  not  telling  the  truth  about 
what  he  toW  the  President 


Thr  New  York  Tlntes/igne  R.  Lop« 


Lieut  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  and  Robert  C. 
McFartane  testifying  last  week. . 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 


Washington 

FOR  more  than  seven  months,  .since  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d  disclosed  that 
profits  from  the  secret  sale  of  American 
weapons  to  Iran  had  been  secretly  used  to 
arm  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  Americans  have  been 
trying  to  unravel  the  tangle,  seeking  in  particular  the 
answer  to  one  key  question:  What  did  President 
Reagan  know  of  the  whole  affair,  and  when? 

Last  week,  in  what  may  have  been  the  climax  of  the 
Congressional  inquiry,  they  got  an  answer.  Rear  Adm. 
John  M.  Poindexter,  the  President 's  former  national 
security  adviser,  testified  that  he  had  approved 
diversionof  the  profits  to  the  contras  without  ever 
telling  President  Reagan  or  anyone  else.  On  this 
whole  issue ,  he  said,  " the  buck  stops  here  with  me." 
But  some  members  of  Congress  immediately 
declared  that  they  did  not  believe  him. 

Since  Congressional  hearings  began  May  5, 
senators  and  representatives  have  heard  more  than 
180  hours  of  often  riveting  testimony  from  25 
witnesses,  including  UeuL  CoL  Oliver  L.  North,  the 
zealous,  indefatigable  supervisor  of  covert  operations 
aimed  at  arming  Iran  arid  freeing  American  hostages 
in  Lebanon,  and  supporting  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

The  witnesses  disagree  on  key  points,  and  many  are 
so  forgetful  that  they  could  say,  with  Colonel  North, 
"My  memory  has  been  shredded."  But  after  the  last 
two  extraordinary  weeks,  many  more  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  have  begun  to  come  together,  and  there  is  an 
ever  clearer  picture,  with  abundant,  rich  detail,  of 
how  Mr.  Reagan  allowed  himself  to  become  ensnared. 
What  follows,  significantly  enhanced  by  the  North  and 
Poindexter  testimony,  is  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  - 
worst  crisis  of  the  Reagan  Presidency. 


The  Roots 

Fall  of  Two  Rulers 

In  a  sense,  the  roots  of  the  Iran-contra  affair  can  be 
traced  to  events  that  occurred  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe  in  1979.  The  Shah  of  Iran  was  forced  out  of  his 
homeland  in  January  1979.  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini,  leader  of  the  Islamic  revolution,  returned 
to  a  nation  in  turmoil  on  Feb.  1.  Revolutionary 
militants  invaded  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Teheran  on  Nov.  4, 1979,  and  seized  66  hostages,  52  of 
whom  who  were  not  released  until  the  day  President 
Reagan  was  inaugurated,  Jan.  20, 1981. 

Animosity  between  the  two  countries  was  so  intense 
that  Che  United  States  had  virtually  no  public  contacts 
with  Iran  fbr  five  years.  Mr.  Reagan's  ill-fated  secret 
overtures  re-established  contact  amid  growing 
concern  about  the  fate  of  Americans  held  in  Lebanon 
by  pro-Iranian  extremists.  One  recent  witness  before 
the  Congressional  panels,  Noel  C  Koch,  a  former 
Defense  Department  official,  quoted  Colonel  North  as 
saying  that  the  plight  of  the  homages  in  Lebanon  was 
"eating”  at  the  President,  who  was  driving  the 
colonel  "nuts”  with  his  concern. 

Just  six  months  after  the  Shah  left  Iran,  the 
President  of  Nicaragua,  Anastasio  Somoza  Debay le, 
was  forced  by  Sandinista  guerrillas  to  flee  his 
country.  General  Somoza's  resignation  marked  the 
end  of  a  46-year  family  dynasty  that  had  been 
installed  with  the  help  of  United  States  Marines. 

In  September  1979,  the  Carter  Administration 
asked  Congress  to  provide  economic  aid  to  the 
Sandinista  Government,  saying  its  initial  orientation 
seemed  to  be  “moderate  and  pluralistic,  and  not 
Marxist  or  Cuban.”  Just  before  President  Carter  left 
office  in  1981,  the  United  States  suspended  such  aid, 
asserting  that  the  Sand  inis  tas  had  supplied  arms  to 
left-wing  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 


1981-82 

A  Commitment  Grows 

President  Reagan's  passionate  commitment  to  the 
rebels  in  Nicaragua  evolved  gradually-  At  first,  the 
Administration's  public  policy  toward  the  Sandinista 
Government  combined  confrontation  with 
conciliation,  in  a  diplomatic  balancing  acL 

By  November  1981,  the  Administration  was  running 
out  of  patience.  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  said  that  Nicaragua  was  “moving  toward 
totalitarian  government."  But  Pentagon  officials 
argued  against  the  use  of  military  force,  saying  it 
might  lead  to  a  protracted.  Vietnam-like  involvement. 

Mr.  Reagan  moved  to  resolve  the  debate  by 
authorizing  a  covert  program.  In  late  November  1981, 
he  issued  a  directive  authorizing  $20  million  for  the 
Central  Intelligence-Agency  to  build  a  500-man 
paramilitary  force. 

According  to  recent  testimony  at  the  Congressional 
hearings,  the  Administration  told  Congress  privately 
that  the  rebels  were  being  trained  only  to  intercept 
arms  shipments  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador.  But 
Mr.  Reagan,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
advisers,  was  even  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
prospect  that  the  contras  could  prevent  a  new 
Marxist  foothold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
"another  Cuba.” 

At  a  news  conference  on  Feb.  18, 1982,  Mr.  Reagan 
was  asked,  "Have  you  approved  of  covert  activity  to 
destabilize  the  present  Government  of  Nicaragua?" 

In  his  response,  Mr.  Reagan  confused  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador,  then  corrected  himself  and  refused  to 
answer  the  question.  A  week  later,  Mr.  Reagan 
assailed  the  Sandinista  Government  In  a  speech. 


saying  it  had  postponed  elections,  suppressed  free 
trade  unions  and  exported  "arras  and  subversion  to 
neighboring  countries." 

On  Dec.  21, 1982,  Mr.  Reagan  signed  an 
'appropriations  bill  containing  the  first  of  many 
-statutory  restrictions  on  aid  to  the  contrasL  He 
Opposed  such  restrictions  but  was  underpressure  to 
sign  the  overall  bill  because  it  provided  money  for 
dozens  of  Government  programs,  including  national 
defense.  In  recent  days,  giant  poster-sized 
reproductions  of  the  restrictive  portion  of  the  bill 
were  displayed  in  the  hearing  room  as  a  reminder  to 
the  witnesses;  trying  to  counter.  Republican 
members  of  the  committees  brandished  sheaves  of 
paper  the  size  of  the  overall  bill. 

-  The  1982  restriction  prohibited  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  CIA.  from  providing  military 
equipment,  training  or  advice  to  any  group  "for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua."  It  was  clearly  understood  at  the  time 
that  this  amendment,  proposed  by  Representative 
Edward  P.  Boland,  a  Massachusetts  Democrat,  would 
not  cut  off  all  assistance  to  the  contras.  But  already 
there  were  reports  of  a  secret  war  in  Nicaragua,  and 
many  members  of  Congress  wanted  to  stop  iL 

The  Administration  acknowledged  that  it  was 
supporting  small-scale  clandestine  military 
operations  to  harass  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  but 
denied  they  were  meant  to  topple  iL  Colonel  North, 
who  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council  told  the  committees  this  month  that  he  was 
the  "action  officer"  in  charge  of  dealing  with  the 
contras,  assuring  them  of  support 


1983-84 

A  Public  Link 

The  American  commitment  to  the  contras  grew 
steadily.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  provided 
them  with  arms,  ammunition  and  money  to  buy  food, 
clothing  and  medicine.  Administration  officials 
insisted  that  such  aid  did  not  violate  the  Boland 
-amendment  because,  they  said,  the  rebels  were  not 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  Government  In  an 
exchange  with  reporters  in  May  1983,  Mr.  Reagan 
praised  the  "freedom  fighters”  and  acknowledged 
publicly  for  the  first  time  that  the  United  States  was 
giving  them  money  and  other  aid. 

In  September,  President  Reagan  signed  an  order, 
disclosed  months  later,  that  authorized  an  increase  in 
covert  activities  to  support  the  rebels.  In  December, 
Congress  decreed  that  no  more  than  $24  million  could 

be  spent  in  support  of  the  contras. 

Congressional  opposition  io  the  contra  program 
grew  when  it  was  disclosed  in  April  1984  that  the 
C.IA-  had  helped  mine  Nicaraguan  harbors,  but  had 
not  fully  informed  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 
Barry  Goldwater,  the  Arizona  Republican  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  panel,  exploded  in  anger  at 


William  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
who  later  apologized.  Behind  the  scenes,  it  is  now 
known,  Mr.  Casey  and  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  who  was 
then  the  President's  national  security  adviser,  began 
to  consider  soliciting  funds  from  other  countries  arid 
from  private  citizens  in  the  United  States,  because 
they  anticipated  difficulty  in  persuading  Congress  to 
continue  support  for  the  contras. 

These  efforts  paid  off  in  July  1984  when  the  rebels 
received  the  first  in  a  series  of  regular  contributions, 
$1  million  a  month,  from  a  foreign  country,  now 
known  to  be  Saudi  Arabia.  Adolfo  CaJero,  leader  of  the 
largest  group  of  contras,  told  the  committees  recently 
that  he  did  not  know  and  did  not  care  where  the 
money  was  coming  from. 

In  September  1984,  according  to  recent 
'Congressional  testimony,  Mr.  Calero  consulted  in 
Washington  with  Colonel  North,  who  advised  him  to 
defer  plans  for  an  air  attack  on  a  Sandinista  military 
school.  The  contras  staged  the  raid  anyway  and  lost  a 
helicopter.  Colonel  North  told  Mr.  McFarlane  it  might 
be  necessary  to  ask  a  private  donor  to  replace  the 
aircraft  Mr.  McFarlane  disapproved  the  proposal 
writing,  “I  don't  think  this  is  legal." 

The  contra  aid  program  reached  a  major  turning 
point  on  Oct  12, 1984,  when  President  Reagan  signed 
an  omnibus  appropriations  bil!  containing  the  most 
restrictive  version  of  the  Boland  amendment  It 
prohibited  the  Pentagon,  the  C.I  A.  and  any  other 
agency  "involved  in  intelligence  activities"  from 
spending  money  to  support,  directly  or  indirectly, 
“military  or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua.” 

Again,  the  President  signed  the  bill  only  because  he 
felt  he  had  to,  and  he  vigorously.opposed  the 
amendment,  which  created  a  big  problem :  how  to 
support  the  contras  without  spending  Federal  funds 
or  involving  the  C.I  A.  Officials  disagreed  on  whether 
the  ban  applied  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council  Admiral  Poindexter  and  Colonel  North  told 
the  committees  this  month  it  did  not;  Mr.  McFarlane 
said  again  last  week  that  he  believes  it  did. 


Openktgstolran 

Protective  Strategies 

The  Reagan  Administration  began  a  formal 
reappraisal  of  its  policy  toward  Iran  in  late  1984.  It 
concluded  that  there  was  little  chance  of  improving 
relations  while  Ayatollah  Khomeini  was  still  alive. 
But  it  wanted  to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  Iranians,  in 
part  to  protect  America’s  strategic  interests. 

In  May  1985,  the  C.I  A.  circulated  a  five-page 
memorandum  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
permit  its  allies  to  sell  arms  to  Iran  as  a  way  to 
increase  Western  influence  in  theisgion»  At  about  the 
same  lime,  Michael  A.  Ledeenj^easiiii&ttto  the 
National  Security  Council 
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discussed  the  situation  in  Iran  with  Shimon  Peres, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister.  Israel  had  its  own 
reasons  for  maintaining  secret  ties  with  Iran  and 
prolonging  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  which  began  in  1980:  It 
guaranteed  that  Iraq,  one  of  Israel’s  foremost  Arab 
■foes,  would  be  tied  down  in  a  bitter  conflict.  Mr.  Peres 
asked  Mr .  Ledeen  if  the  United  States  would  approve 
of  Israel’s  shipping  arms  to  Iran. 

By  May  1985.  five  Americans,  including  William  F. 
Buckley,  Beirut  station  chief  for  the  C.I.A.,  had  been 
takenhostage  in  Lebanon.  Intelligence  officials, 
including  Mr.  Casey,  the  Cl. A.  director,  wanted  to  do 
everything  possible  to  rescue  Mr.  Buckley:  They  had 
information  that  he  was  being  tortured. 


Early  Warning 

Bridging  Two  Worlds 

When  he  was  not  busy  coordinating  guerrilla 
warfare  in  Central  America,  Colonel  North  was  trying 
to  find  ways  to  free  the  hostages.  In  June  1985,  he 
wrote  a  detailed  memorandum  to  Mr.  McFarlane  on 
how  the  hostages  could  be  "spirited  out”  of  Lebanon 
in  return  for  payment  of  $4  million  in  “bribes.”  Travel 
and  operational  costs  could  be  paid  with  "funds 
normally  available  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance,” 
Colonel  North  wrote,  in  a  startling  early  indication  of 
possible  links  between  the  two  operations. 

The  Reagan  Administration  became  more  willing 
to  deal  with  Iran  after  Iranian  officials  used  their 
influence  to  help  obtain  the  release  of  American 
passengers  on  a  jetliner  hijacked  by  Lebanese  Shiite 
gunmen  in  June  1985  as  it  left  Athens. 

In  July  and  August  1985,  Mr.  McFarlane  briefed  Mr. 
Reagan  on  Israeli  proposals  to  open  “a  political 
discourse”  with  Iran.  In  August  and  September, 

Israel  sent  508  American-made  TOW  antitank 
missiles  to  Iran.  Whether  the  President  approved  the 
shipment  in  advance  or  merely  acquiesced  after  the 
fact  is  in  dispute.  He  told  two  different  stories  to  the 
special  review  board  headed  by  former  Senator  John 
G.  Tower,  and  saitl  finally  that  He  could  not  remember 
“anything  whatsoever"  about  approving  the  sale. 

President  Reagan  had  repeatedly  told  the  world 
that  the  United  States  would  not  deal  with  terrorists. 
But  his  Administration  secretly  supplied  weapons  to  a 
country  he  had  often  accused  of  terrorist  acts.  The 
next  Israeli  shipment,  in  November  1985,  caused 
immense  political  problems  for  the  Administration 
when  it  was  disclosed,  because  the  C.LA.  helped 
arrange  the  shipment  without  the  Presidential 
authorization  required  for  covert  activities. 

While  in  Geneva  fora  summit  meeting,  Mr. 
McFarlane  got  a.telephone  call  from  the  Israeli 
Defense  Minister  asking  for  help  in  clearing  a 
planeload  of  missiles  from  Israel  through  Portugal  to 
Iran.  Portuguese  officials  refused  to  grant  landing 
rights  to  the  plane,  which  had  been  chartered  from  a  - 
C.I.A.  proprietary  airline  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Security  CounciL  Colonel  North,  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  V.  Secord,  a  retired  Air  Force  officer,  and  the 
C.LA.  made  frantic  efforts  to  solve  the  problem. 

C.LA.  officials  insist  they  thought  the  cargo  was  oil- 
^drilling  equipment  But  the  Congressional 
•investigating  committees  have  obtained  evidence, 
including  depositions  given  in  closed  session  byStale 
Department  and  CL  A.  employees,  to  show  that  C.LA. 
officials  knew  the  cargo  consisted  of  Hawk  missiles. 


‘It’s  always  the 
responsibility  of  a 
staff  to  protect 
their  leader.’ 

Rear  Adm.  John  Poindexter 


Administration  officials  later  prepared  a  false 
account  of  the  transaction,  saying:  ”No  one  in  the  U.5. 
Government  found  out  that  our  airline  had  hauled 
Hawk  missiles  into  Iran  until  mid-January"  of  1986, 
“when  we  were  told  by  the  Iranians.'' 

In  testimony  last  week,  Admiral  Poindexter 
disclosed  that  President  Reagan  authorized  this 
transaction  retroactively  in  an  official  document  that 
he  signed  on  Dec.  5, 1985.  The  document ,  describing 
the  deal  as  a  straight  trade  of  arms  for  hostages, 
directly  contradicted  Mr.  Reagan's  characterization 
of  it.  Admiral  Poindexter  said  last  week  that  on  Nov. 
21, 1986.  as  the  scandal  came  to  light,  he  destroyed  the 
document  because  "I  thought  it  was  a  significant 
political  embarrassment  to  the  President  and  1 
wanted  to  protect  him." 


1985 

Concealing  Contra  Aid 

At  a  news  conference  in  February  1985,  President 
Reagan  called  on  the  Sandinista  regime  to  “say 
uncle.”  and  in  March  he  hailed  the  contras  as  “the 
moral  equivalent  of  our  Founding  Fathers.”  But  at 
the  same  time,  because  of  the  Boland  amendment,  the 
Administration  stepped  up  efforts  to  conceal  its  aid  to 
the  contras.  Testimony  shows  that  the  Administration 
entrusted  the  execution  of  its  policies  to  a  private 
“enterprise”  and  tried  to  finance  a  secret  war  with 
the  help  of  rich  Americans  and  foreign  potentates. 

General  Secord' s  airlifts  to  the  contras,  containing 
grenades  and  ammunition,  began  arriving  in 
February  and  March  1985.  Carl  R.  Channell,  a  fund¬ 
raiser  for  conservative  causes,  began  raising  large 
sums  of  private  money  for  the  rebels.  In  May  1985, 
Colonel  North  told  Mr.  McFarlane  in  a  memorandum 
that  the  contras  had  become  “an  effective  guerrilla 
army”  with  the  help  of  funds  given  by  private  donors. . 

In  his  testimony,  the  colonel  insisted  that  although 
he  helped  present  the  contra  case,  he  stopped  short  of 
actually  soliciting  these  wealthy  donors.  Last 
Tuesday,  just  before  the  committee  excused  him,  he 
was  permitted  to  give  his  lecture  on  aid  to  the  contras, 
though  denied  permission  to  show  the  slides  that  • 
usually  went  with  it. 

In  August  1985,  members  of  Congress  expressed 
concern  about  Colonel  North's  involvement  with  the 
contras  after  newspapers  reported  that  he  was  giving 
the  rebels  tactical  advice  on  military  operations.  Mr. 
McFarlane  insisted  that  he.and  his  staff  complied 
with  “both  the  spirit  and  the  letter”  of  the  Boland 


amendment,  even  as  Colonel  North  (code  name  BG, 
"Blood  and  Guts”)  got  periodic  written  reports  from 
Robert  W.  Owen  (T C,  "The  Courier")  describing  the 
contras'  needs  for  specific  weapons. 

In  December  1985,  Mr.  McFarlane  stepped  down; 
Admiral  Poindexter,  his  deputy,  became  national 
security  adviser. 


1986 

Diverting  the  Funds 

The  two  threads  of  the  Iran-contra  affair  were 
knotted  together  in  the  bathroom  of  a  London  hotel  in 
January  1986,  according  to  Colonel  North.  He  told 
Congress  Ihis  month  that  an  Iranian  arms  dealer, 
Manucher  Ghorbanifar,  first  proposed  diverting 
profits  of  the  Tran  arms  sales  io  the  contras  when  the 
two  met  in  the  bathroom.  The  C.I  A.  had  warned  that 
Mr.  Ghorbanifar  was  a  liar;  Colonel  North  said  he 
believed  the  Iranian  was  an  Israeli  intelligence  agent. 

Mr.  Ghorbanifar  rejected  Colonel  North’s  story 
about  the  bathroom  meeting,  saying  it  was  “the  best 
joke  1  have  ever  heard.” 

At  least  iwo  other  people  have  been  given  credit  for 
what  Colonel  North  and  Admiral  Poindexter  called 
ihe  "neat  idea”  of  diverting  money  to  the  contras. 
Colonel  North  told  Attorney  General  Meeselast 
November  that  the  idea  was  broached  to  him  by 
Amiram  Nir.an  adviser  to  Prime  Minister  Peres,  in 
January  1986.  General  Secord 's  lawyer.  Thomas  C. 
Green,  has  attributed  the  diversion  plan  to  Alben 
Hakim,  an  Iranian-born  businessman  who  is  General 
Second's  partner. 

Admiral  Poindexter  testified  last  week  that  he 
approved  the  diversion  plan  in  February  1986  without 
telling  the  President.  But  Colonel  North  had  testified 
that  he  had  described  the  plan  in  five  memorandums 
that  he  sent  "up  the  line"  to  Admiral  Poindexter  for 
transmission  to  Mr.  Reagan.  Only  one  of  Che  memos, 
from  April  1986,  has  been  found.  General  Secord,  in 
his  testimony,  recalled  that  the  colonel  had  said,  “in  a 
humorous  vein,"  that  he  told  the  President  how  ironic 
it  was  that  "some  of  the  Ayatollah’s  money  was  being 
used  to  support  the  contras.” 

Throughout  1986,  Colonel  North,  General  Secord, 
Mr.  Nir  and  Mr.  Ghorbanifar  met  repeatedly  in 
Europe  to  arrange  shipments  of  arms  from  United 
States  military  stocks.  There  were  four  such 
shipments  to  (ran:  TOW  antitank  missiles  in 
February  and  October;  spare  parts  for  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missiles  in  May  and  August. 

Colonel  North  and  Mr.  McFarlane  flew  into 
Teheran  in  May  on  a  plane  carrying  Hawk  parts.  • 

They  held  several  days  of  frustrating  talks  with 
Iranian  officials  thought  to  have  influence  over 
Islamic  fundamentalists  holding  American  hostages 
in  Lebanon.  Colonel  North  said  the  McFarlane 
mission  led  to  the  release  of  at  least  one  hostage,  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  in  late  July. 


The  Final  Months 

The  Affair  Unravels 

Covert  efforts  lb  aid  tfic  contras  continued  through 
1986.  In  August,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott  * 
Abrams  traveled  to  London,  mci  with  an  official  from 


Brunei  and  solicited  money  for  the  contras.  The 
Sultan  of  Brunei  transferred  S10  million  to  a  Swiss 
bank  account,  but  it  went  astray  because  American 
officials  had  given  him  the  wrong  account  number. 

Robert  G  Dutton,  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel, 
testified  recently  that  the  contra  resupply  operation, 
long  plagued  with  problems,  reached  a  peak  last 
September,  when  185,000  pounds  of  supplies  were 
delivered.  From  a  contra  base  m  El  Salvador,  Colonel 
Dutton  sent  a  message  describing  the  latest  news  and 
appealing  to  Colonel  North  to  send  his  attractive 
secretary,  Fawq.Hall.  “Send  Fawn — Can’t  continue 
on  milk  and  cookies,"  he  wrote. 

Details  of  the  Iran-contra  affair  were  revealed  in  a 
rush  of  disclosures  starting  Oct.  5, 1986.  when  a  cargo 
plane  carrying  arras  to  the  contras  was  shot  down 
over  Nicaragua.  Three  crewmen  were  killed  and  a 
fou  rth.  Eugene  Hasenfus,  was  taken  captive. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Abrams  said  at  the  lime. 
“There’s  no  United  States  Government  involvement, 
direct  or  indirect."  in  the  cargo  flight. 

Testimony  by  Colonel  North  indicates  that  he  and  a 
-  few  of  his  colleagues  made  elaborate  efforts  in 
October  and  November  to  conceal  evidence  of  their 
activities  in  Nicaragua  and  Iran.  'Wiese  efforts 
intensified  after  a  Lebanese  magazine,  on  Nov.  3, 
disclosed  Mr.  McFarlane’s  Trip  to  Teheran. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Meese  began  probing  the  arms  deals 
with  Iran,  Colonel  North  told  Mr.  McFarlane  that  he 
planoeda  "shredding  party,"  Mr.  McFarlane. 
testified.  Miss  Hall  destroyed  Colonel  North’s  . 
telephone  records,  and  she  took  documents  out  of  his 
office  by  hiding  them  in  her  boots  and  in  the  back  of 
her  clothing,  she  testified. 

Colonel  North  said  this  month  that  he  continued  to 
shred  documents  in  his  office  last  November  even  as 
M  r.  Meese’s  investigators  worked  1 0  feet  away 
reviewing  other  files.  Some  members  of  Congress  say 
the  Attorney  General’s  inquiry  was  so  inadequate 
that  u  may  have  permitted  a  cover-up. 

An  independent  special  prosecutor,  Lawrence  E. 

Walsh,  was  appointed  in  December  to  probe  the 
activities  of  Colonel  North  and  others.  Admiral 
Poindexter  is  the  “primary  target”  of  a  Federal 
grand  jury  working  under  Mr.  Walsh’s  supervision, 
the  admiral’s  lawyer  said  last  week.  In  February,  the 
review  board  headed  by  Mr.  Tower  issued  its  report, 
which  harshly  criticized  President’s  Reagan’s 
passive  management  style.  And  the  Congressional 
committees  will  continue  their  inquiry  with  testimony 
by  Donald  T.  Regan,  the  former  White  House  chief  of 
staff,  and  three  Cabinet  officers:  Secretary  of  State 
Georg?  P-  Shultz,  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  Attorney  General  Meese.  Mr.  Casey, 
with  whom  Colonel  North  testified  that  he  worked 
very  closely,  even  getting  pointers  from  the  C.LA. 
director  on  memos  to  Admiral  Poindexter,  was 
hospitalized  in  December  with  a  malignant  brain 
tumor  the  day  before  he  was  to  testify  before 
Congress.  He  died  in  May. 

The  Congressional  committees  expect  to  finish 
their  hearings  this  month  or  early  next  month.  The 
panels  plan  to  issue  a  final  report  by  Oct.  30. 

Their  conclusion  may  echo  the  words  of 
Representative  Lee  H.  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  chairman 
of  the  House  committee,  who  last  week  denounced  the 
Reagan  Administration's  policies  as  "driven  by  a 
.senes  qf  lies  —  lies  to  the  Iranians,  lies  to  the  Central-.  >ri. 
Itttettigeiice  Agency;  lies  to  the  Attorney  General,  lies" 
to  our  friends  and  allies.  lies  to  the  Congress  and  lies 
to  the  American  people." 


Focus  of  the  Testimony 

The  Contra  Leaders:  A  Guide  to  the  Off-Screen  Players 


By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 


AT  the  center  of  the  political  storm  raging  in  the 

Am  Senate  Caucus  Room  in  Washington  is  the 
so-called  contra  rebel  army,  which  is 
A  m  fighting  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua.  Lieut  Col.  Oliver  L  North  and  Rear  Adm. 
John  M.  Poindexter  have  testified  about  how  they 
secretly  diverted  money  to  the  contras,  whom  they 
considered  to  be  a  bastion  against  Communist 
penetration  of  the  Americas. 

Over  the  years  of  their  struggle,  the  contras  have 
wrangled  bitterly  and  changed  leaders  four  times. 

But  lately,  they  appear  to  have  agreed  on  a  six- 
member  political  directorate  that  shows  signs  of 
enduring. 

Calling  themselves  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance,  the 
new  rebel  leaders  were  elected  by  an  assembly  of 
Nicaraguan  political  parties  in  exile.  Some  of  the 
directorate's  six  members  have  been  sworn  enemies 
of  one  another.  But  they  have  united  because  of  their 
committed  opposition  to  the  Marxist  policies  of  the 
Sandinistas.  They  have  agreed  on  a  political  and 
military  strategy  for  the  year  ahead  and  appear  to 
have  more  than  10,000  armed  men  fighting  inside 
Nicaragua.  Last  week,  the  rebels  reported  that  they 
had  attained  their  biggest  victory  in  the  six-year  war, 
a  successful  attack  on  a  military  garrison  in  north 
centra)  Nicaragua. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  wake  of  Colonel  North’s 
testimony,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  American  public 
support  for  contra  aid.  A  New  York  Times/CBS  News 
Poll  last  week  found  that  51  percent  of  Americans 
oppose  such  assistance,  and  35  percent  are  in  favor.  In 
a  similar  poll  in  January,  60  percent  said  they  were 
opposed  and  28  percent  said  they  approved. 

Both  the  Slate  Department  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  pressured  the  rebels  to  put  aside 
their  internal  differences  to  choose  new  leaders.  One 
change,  according  to  rebel  and  American  officials,  is 
that  power  and  funds  appear  to  be  more  equitably 
shared  than  they  were  when  Colonel  North  seemed  to 
run  the  directorate  almost  entirely  through  one 
leader,  Adolfo  Calero. 

Contra  leaders  say  they  expect  in  the  months  ahead 
to  elect  a  seventh  member  of  the  directorate  to 
represent  the  Miskito  Indians  and  other  minority- 
groups  on  Nicaragua’s  Atlantic  coast  Here  are 
profiles  of  the  six  rebel  leaders. 


Aristides  Sanchez 

One  of  the  most  powerful  rebel  leaders  and  a  new 
member  of  the  directorate. ...  As  the  chief  trouble¬ 
shooter  and  head  of  logistics  for  the  Honduras-based 
rebel  army  for  most  of  the  last  six  years.  Mr.  Sanchez 
is  the  only  political  leader  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  troops  in  the  field. . . .  Widely  credited 
with  helping  the  rebels  survive  during  the  years  when 

the  United  States  cut  off  its  aid _ Has  a  reputation 

for  being  extremely  tough,  but  he  is  also  pragmatic 
and  capable  of  making  alliances.  Very  conservative 
and  nationalistic,  Mr.  Sanchez  conies  from  a  powerful 
land-owning  family  that  was  part  of  the  ruling  elite  of 
Nicaragua.  He  is  one  of  the  few  rebel  directors  who 
has  the  confidence  to  disagree  with  American 
officials. 


Adolfo  Calero 

At  the  age  of  55.  the  longest-serving  rebel  of  ficiaL 
. . .  Until  recently,  the  political  head  of  the  main. 
American-backed  rebel  army,  a  post  he  assumed  in 
1982,  when  he  left  Nicaragua —  Mr.  Calero  was  an 
opponent  of  the  Nicaraguan  dictator  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle  and  was  jailed  briefly  in  1978  for 
joining  an  anti-Government  business  strike.  But  he 
also  maintained  close  ties  to  the  C.I.A.,  according  to 
American  and  rebel  officials.  After  Somoza  was 
overthrown.  Mr.  Calero  became  an  opponent  of  the 
Sandinistas.  predicting  they  would  create  a  Marxist 
dictatorship  rather  than  the  pluralistic  society  they 
promised.  Mr.  Calero,  who  called  William  Casey,  the 
iaie  C.I  .A.  director.  “Unde  Bill,"  and  who  once  gave 
Colonel  North  890,000  in  travelers'  checks  for  the 
contra  effort,  seems  to  have  lost  considerable  power 
in  recent  months. 

Alfonso  Robelo 

A  veteran  rebel  leader  and  experienced  political 
operator. ...  A  one-time  a  rdent  supporter  of  the 
Sandinistas,  he  objected  to  their  monopolization  of 
power  and  left  Nicaragua  in  1981  • 

A  successful  businessman.  Mr.  Robelo  is  left  of 
center  politically. ...  He  first  joined  up  with  Eden 
Pastora,  a  former  Sandinista  commander,  to  fight  the 


Nicaraguan  Government  from  Costa  Rica.  Laterhe 
joined  forces  with  Mr.  Calero  and  Arturo  Cruz  in  an 
alliance  that  broke  up  earlier  this  year.  (Mr.  Pastora 
is  no  longer  fighting  the  Sandinistas.  and  Mr.  Cruz 
resigned  from  the  contra  leadership  earlier  this 
year.)  Mr.  Robelo,  who  is  47,  has  a  reputation  for 
being  Inconsistent  and  has  had  bitter  battles  with  Mr. 
Calero  and  Mr.  Sanchez  over  political  philosophy  and 
the  control  of  the  rebel  movement. 

Maria  Azucena  Ferrey 

The  least -known  member  of  the  new  rebel 
directorate. ...  A  foe  of  Somoza  and  member  of  the 
opposition  Social  Christian  party,  she  reportedly 
briefly  collaborated  with  the  Sandinista  underground 
in  the  early  1970’s.  She  stayed  on  in  Nicaragua  after 
the  revolution  in  1979  and  left  the  country  only  three 
months  ago.  She  appears  to  have  been  asked  to  join 
the  directorate  chiefly  to  give  it  a  member  with 
contacts  and  recent  experience  in  Nicaragua. 

Alfredo  C^sar 

Another  newcomer  to  the  rebel  directorate,  he  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  able  and  politically 
ambitious  members. ...  A  former  Sandinista 
supporter  who  was  jailed  by  Somoza  after  joining  an 
attack  on  a  National  Guard  patroL . . .  Mr.  Cesar,  who 


Sipo'AJon  Ox  h*y 

has  a  master's  degree  in  finance  from  Stanford 
University,  became  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  Central 

Bank  after  the  Sandinistas  took  power _ Left 

Nicaragua  in  1982  and  denounced  the  Government  as 
Marxist. ...  Led  a  small  left-of-center  rebel  group 
known  as  the  Southern  Opposition  Bloc,  based  in 
Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Cesar,  who  is  36,  has  kept  silent  about  the 
financing  his  group  received  from  Washington.  He 
has  also  privately  accused  some  contra  leaders  of 
being  incompetent  and  lazy. 

PedroJoaqufnChamorro 

At  35.  the  youngest  member  of  the  directorate. . . . 
Spn  and  namesake  of  a  newspaper  publisher  who  was 
murdered,  probably  by  Somoza 's  gunmen,  for  his 
opposition  to  the  dictatorship.  The  younger  Mr. 
Chamorro  left  Nicaragua  when  the  Sandinistas 
stepped-up  their  harassment  and  censorship  of  La 
Prensa,  his  family’s  newspaper,  which  they  have 
since  dosed.  His  mother,  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Sandinistas,  remains  in  Nicaragua. 

Because  of  his  family's  long  opposition  to  Somoza, 
Mr.  Chamorro  has  the  credentials  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
fighl  against  the  Sandinistas.  But  he  has  no 
independent  base  of  power,  such  as  an  army,  and  he 
has  yet  to  show  a  talent  for  making  alliances  and 
maneuvering  to  gain  greater  authority. 
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Pakistani  policemen  arresting  a  rioter  during  anti-Govemment  demon¬ 
strations  that  followed  the  explosions  of  two  bombs  in  Karachi. 


Pakistani  Accused 
Of  Seeking  Aloy  to 
Make  Atom  Bomb 

Arsfaad  Z.  Pervez,  a  Canadian  citi¬ 
zen  who  was  born  in  Pakistan,  has 
been  trying  for  months  to  buy  a  spe¬ 
cial  steel  alloy  that  could  be  used  in 
making  nuclear  weapons,  according 
to  a  Customs  Service  affidavit  filed 
July  10  in  Federal  Court  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr.  Pervez  was  arrested  and 
accused  of  giving  $1,000  to  an  under¬ 
cover  agent  posing  as  a  Commerce 
Department  official  as  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  to  get  an  export  license  for  the 
alloy,  Maraging  350.  - 

If  the  attempted  purchase  is 
traced  to  the  Pakistan  Government, 
the  Reagan  Administration’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  provide  $4  billion  of  aid  over 
the  next  six  years  could  be  held  up 
under  terms  of  a  1985  law  intended  to 
bar  other  countries  from  acquiring 
the  means  of  making  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  The  assistance  is  intended  to 
bolster  Pakistani  support  for  rebels 
righting  the  Soviet-backed  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Afghanistan. 

Adding  co  the  pressures  bn  the  Ad- 
m  foist  rat  top  and  f*&nstah  last  we-efc, 
two  Americans  and  a  ’Hong  Kong' 
businessman  were  indicted  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  charged  with  illegally 
shipping  nearly  $1  million  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  instruments  and  advanced 
computer  equipment  in  1982  and 
1983.  Arnold  I.  Mandel  and  his  wife, 
Rona  K.  Mandel,  were  accused  of  ex¬ 
porting  the  sophisticated  equipment 
to  Leung  Yiu  Hung  in  Hong  Kong. 
Some  of  the  material,  which  also 
could  be  useful  in  building  nuclear 
bombs,  was  then  sent  to  Pakistan, 
the  indictment  added. 

Mr.  Peirvez,  who  is  being  held  m 
jail  without  bond,  said  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  a  . retired  Pakistani  general 
who  runs  an  export-import  company 
in  Lahore.  A  Pakistan  Foreign 
Ministry  spokesman  repealed  assur¬ 
ances  that  Pakistan  is  not  trying  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  and  said  his 
Government  bad  not  "sponsored  any 
violation  ol  the  export  laws  of  the 
United  States," 

The  State  Department  officials 
said  they  are  privately  calling  on 
Pakistan  to  take  "concrete  action” 
to  back  up  its  nonnuclear  assur¬ 
ances.  Government  experts  said  it 
could. begin  by  punishing  Pakistanis 
involved  in  illegal  attempts  to  ac¬ 
quire  .  weapons- making  materials 
and  by  demonstrating  that  it  is  not 
making  weapons-grade  uranium  at  a 
plant  in  Kahuta. 

Bombs  KB  72  In  Karachi 

In  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  urban 
terrorism  in  Pakistan’s  history,  two 
bombs  exploded  in  crowded  neigh¬ 
borhoods  of  Karachi,  the  country’s 
biggest  city.  At  least  72  people  were 
lolled  and  300  injured.  President  Mo¬ 
hammad  Zia  ul-Haq  blamed  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Pakistan’s  support  for  the 
Afghan  rebels;  an  explanation  (hat 
was  echoed  in  Washington,  where  a 
State  Department  spokesman  said 
the  explosions  appeared  to  be  the 
work  of  agents  under  control  of  the 
Afghanistan  secret  police,  KHAD. 

However,  Prime  Minister  Moham¬ 
mad  Khan  Junejo,  who  rushed  back 
from  a  trip  to  Japan,  said  India  was 
to  blame.  He  said  that  Pakistan 
knows  of  17  training  centers  in  India 
for  saboteurs  planning  raids  in  Paki¬ 
stan  and  that  he  had  told  this  to 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  GandhL 

Rebel  Offensive  in 
Salvador’s  Capital 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador 
knew  all  about  the  latest  plot  of  the 
leftist  rebels  to  undermine  it.  But 
last  week,  when  the  guerrillas 
sharply  stepped  up  protests  and 
sabotage  in  the  capital  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor.  President  Jos*  Napoleon  Duarte 
appeared  powerless  to  stop  it. 

Young  demonstrators  vandalized 

vehicles  and,  armed  with  stones  ana 
nail-spiked  dubs,  tried  to  break 
through  police  lines  guarding  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  office  building.  Several  pro¬ 
testers  were  wounded  when  the  po¬ 
lice  fired  into  the  street.  No  buses 
ran  for  three  days  because  of  a 
rebel-enforced  ban  on  public  trans¬ 


port.  In  recent  months,  the  guerrillas 
have  burned  and  machine-gunned 
private  and  public  vehicles  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  transportation  to  a 

standstilL 

The  army  said  it  has  captured 
rebel"  documents  that  describe  the 
now  unfolding  strategy  to  stage  fre¬ 
quent  and  more  violent  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  capital  and  to  seize  pub¬ 
lic  buildings., embassies  and  offi¬ 
cials,  as  well  as  carry  out  sabotage. 
So  far,  neither  Salvadoran  officials 
nor  their  United  States  advisers 
seem  to  want  a  harsh  crackdown. 
The  Duarte  Government  has  allowed 
a  state  of  siege  law  to  lapse,  giving 
die  rebels  leeway  to  demonstrate 
and  organize  university  students. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  suf¬ 
fered  the  largest  single  loss  of  lives 
in  El  Salvador  since  Washington’s 
involvement  in  the  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  country  began  growing  in  1979. 
Six  American  servicemen  were 
killed  when  their  helicopter  crashed 
northeast  of  San  Salvador  during  a 
mission  to  aid  an  American  military 
adviser  who  was  wounded  when  a  . 
gun  accidentally  discharged  at  a  Sal¬ 
vadoran  Army  base. 

TaiwahEnds  - . — 

Martial  Law 

President  Chiang  Ching-kuo  of 
Taiwan  last  week  lifted  the  martial 
law  that  was  imposed  38  years  ago 
by  his  father,  Cluang  Kai-shek. 

Although  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  haded  the  move  as  a  "new 
milestone”  for  democracy,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  said  it  was  only  a  first  step. 

On  the  one  hand,  opposition  politi¬ 
cal  parties  can  now  be  formed  le¬ 
gally  for  the  first  time,  military 
courts  can  no  longer  try  civilians  and 
the  military  will  no  longer  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  censorship. 

But,  as  Mr.  Chiang’s  opponents 
pointed  out,  a  new  security  provision 
that  replaced  martial  law  contains 
many  of  the  old  restrictions.  Panics 
are  required  to  support  national 
unity.  Communist  parties  are  still 
outlawed  and  publications  can  be 
censored  by  civilian  officials. 

In  Washington,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  praised  Mr. 
Chiang’s  action,  saying  Taiwan  "has 
made  significant  progress  toward 
democracy."  Also  last  week,  Tai¬ 
wan’s  Defense  Ministry  announced 
the  release  of  about  two  dozen  pris¬ 
oners,  including  some  dissidents. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Chiang,  who 
is  77  years  old,  acted  in  response  to 
the  pressure  of  the  growing  dissident 
movement  and  in  hopes  of  gaining 
support  for  his  party  as  he  moves  to¬ 
ward  a  transfer  of  power.  The  presi¬ 
dent  is  chosen  by  toe  National  As¬ 
sembly,  only  a  fifth  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  regularly  elected. 

Martial  law  was  imposed  in  1949, 
when  Chiang  Kai-shek,  head  of 
.  China’s  Nationalist  Government, 
and  two  mil  boo  supporters  fled  to 
the  island  after  their  defeat  by  the 
Communists. 

Thatcher  Came 
To  Praise  Reagan 

Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  riding  the  high  end  of 
the  seesaw  last  week  as  she  flew  into 
Washington  to  say  a  good  word  for 
Ronald  Reagan,  her  ideological  soul¬ 
mate.  “Now  more  than  ever  we  need 
American  leadership  and  your 
President  is  uniquely  able  to  give  it 
and  will  give  it,”  toe  British  Conser¬ 
vative  leader  said. 

She  said  the  Iran-contra  affair  had 
not  diminished  Mr.  Reagan's  role  as 
a  world  leader. 

A  British  official,  explaining  the 
purpose  of  her  one-day  visit,  said, 
■The  message  is  and  was  that  this  is 
the  time  for  the  alliance  to  stand 
strong."  A  Thatcher  adviser  added; 
"She  doesn’t  see  herself  as  assuming 
the  role  of  elder  statesman  —  ‘I'm 
Che  top  dog  with  Reagan  slipping’  — 
or  anything  ,  like  thaL  For  her,  the 
United  States  has  to  have  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  West,  whatever  Presi¬ 
dents  come  and  go.” 


Mill  rrenrtenhrtm, 
Katherine  Roberts 
and  Janies  F.  Clarity 


Glasnost  Extended:  Kremlin  Sanctions  Honecker’s  First  Visit  to  Bonn 


Soviet  Calls 
The  Tune  in 
A  Duet  Set 
In  Germany 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


Bonn 

rl  dealing  with  West  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  traditionally  reached  for  toe  car¬ 
rot  and  the  stick,  seeking  to  lure  the  pivotal 
country -of  the  NATO  alliance  eastward  and 
then  beating  up  on  it  when  it  failed  to  respond 
with  sufficient  docility.  Yet  these  conflicting  im¬ 
pulses  have  bedeviled  Moscow's  efforts  to  come' 
up  with  a  coherent  German  policy. 

Last  week,  it  became  strikingly  clear  that  Mi¬ 
khail  S.  Gorbachev  has  resolved  to  give  the  car¬ 
rot  precedence  over  the  stick.  Six  years  after  he 
had  first  been  invited  to  Bonn  —  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  humiliating  Soviet  vetoes  of  his  travel  plans 
—  Erich  Honecker,  the  East  German  leader,  said 
he  would  be  coming  in  September.  The  first  visit 
by  an  East  German  Communist  chief  to  West 
Germany  will  be  ah  emotionally  charged  event 
that  in  East  and  West  will  be  watched  nervously, 
and  probably  erroneously,  for  symptoms  of  ris¬ 
ing  pan-German  sentiment  But  die  announce¬ 
ment  in  fact  lost  some  of  its  drama  because  it 
was  plain  that  Mr.  Honecker  was  not  bucking 
Moscow's  line  but  implementing  it 
Moscow's  political  choreography  dictated  that 
before  the  Honecker  visit  could  be  announced. 
President  Richard  von  WeizsScker  had  to  make 
a  visit  of  his  own  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  West 
German’s  sojourn  this  month  allowed  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  terminate  the  withering  polemics 
against  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  who  four  years 
ago  ignored  Soviet  threats  and  accepted  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  American  medium-range  missiles. 
In  Moscow,  too,  Mr.  Gorbachev  effectively  told 
the  West  German  President  that,  contrary  to  per- 
fervid  speculation  in  certain  right-wing  circles  in 
Bonn  and  by  some  officials  in  Paris,  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  upsetting  Europe’s  postwar  order  by 
offering  West  Germany  reunification  in  ex¬ 
change  for  neutralization.  The  Russian  affirmed 
that  two  German  states  were  a  historical  reality. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Gorbachev  does  not 
appear  to  want  a  neutralized  West  Germany,  but 
a  pliant,  self-doubting  and  weak-willed  one  in  the 
heart  of  NATO.  By  taking  a  softer  line  toward 
Bonn,  he  seemed  last  week  to  be  already  reaping 
dividends.  The  small  Free  Democratic  Party,  the 


Rpuit-rf 


Soviet  President  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  (right)  escorting  Richard  von  Weizsacker  to  a  plane 
after  West  German  President's  visit  to  Moscow. 


junior  coalition  partner  in  Bonn,  chastised  Horst 
Telischik.  a  senior  aide  to  Chancellor  Kohl,  and 
then  Defense  Minister  Manfred  Wbrner  for  spoil¬ 
ing  the  honeymoon  with  Moscow  by  suggesting  in 
public  that  the  Red  Army  might  still  harbor  ag¬ 
gressive  designs  on  the  West.  And  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Hans- Diet  rich  Genscher.  the  Free  Demo¬ 
crats'  senior  figure,  dropped  a  broad  him  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  abandon  72  Pershing  I -A  mis¬ 
siles  held  by  the  West  German  Air  Force  if  that 
would  enable  Moscow  and  Washington  to  reach 
an  arms  control  agreement.  The  Russians  have 
singled  out  the  short-range  Pershing  1-A*s  as  a 
major  obstacle  in  the  stalled  Geneva  talks. 

In  stitching  together  his  new  German  policy. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  advisers  evidently  hope 
to  cash  in  on  the  Russian  leader’s  extraordinary 
popularity  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Gerhard 
Simon,  a  West  German  authority  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  remarked  that  the  rush  of  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Gorbachev  was  bom  of  lingering  guilt  feel¬ 
ings  for  Hitler's  invasion  of  Russia,  "fear  or  the 
big  neighbor  to  the  East,  uncertainty  about  our 
own  future  and  a  certain  anti-Americanism.” 

“It  is  an  underground  sentiment  that  is  politi¬ 
cally  irrational."  said  Mr.  Simon,  "and  it  doesn't 
really  have  anything  to  do  with  Gorbachev.  We 
have  to  seek  its  roots  in  ourselves.” 

Before  Mr.  Gorbachev  came  to  power,  Soviet 
leaders  sought  to  cow-  West  Germany  with 
threats  and  nuclear  overkill  capacity.  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  apparently  hopes  to  sway. West  German 
opinion  through  smiles  apd-  massive  cuts  in  Eu¬ 
rope-based  nuclear  systems  that  will  enhance  the 


Soviet  Union's  conventional  superiority.  Yet  in 
the  warming  political  climate  Bonn  has  garnered 
dividends  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  grand 
strategy.  There  has  been  such  a  sharp  rise  in  toe 
number  of  German-speaking  emigres  from  Po¬ 
land  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  reception  center* 
in  Lower  Saxony  has  in  recent  weeks  been 
swamped;  already  4,542  ethnic  Germans  have  le¬ 
gally  emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union  this  year, 
compared  with  312  in  1986. 

Trade-offs  lay  behind  the  Honecker  trip  as 
welL  The  visit  would  not  have  been  thinkable  had 
the  Kohl  Government  not  swung  behind  a  NATO 
consensus  and  endorsed  the  abolition  of  both 
medium-  and  short-range  missiles  in  Europe  —  a 
goal  first  enunciated  by  Mr.  Gorbachev.  But  Mr. 
Honecker  has  come  through  on  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  Bonn.  He  plugged  a  hole  that  had  permitted 
third  world  asylum-seekers  to  flood  into  West 
Berlin  from  East  Berlin's  Schonefeld  Airport. 
And,  much  more  significant,  the  East  Germans 
have  sanctioned  a  huge  jump  in  the  number  of 
EasL  Germans  below  retirement  age  permitted 
to  visit  West  Germany.  This  year  a  record  mil¬ 
lion  may  come,  compared  with  573,000  last  year. 
East  Germany  allows  pensioners  to  leave  at  will, 
hoping  they  will  settle  in  West  Germany  and  bur¬ 
den  it  with  the  cost  of  their  old-age  benefits. 

.  At  74;  Mr.  Honecker  is  old  enough  for  a  pension 
*•  himself;  his  services  to  the  insecure  East  Ger¬ 
man  state  include  overseeing  the  construction  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961.  But  when  he  arrives  in 
Bonn  SepL  7  he  will  almost  certainly  be  wearing 
a  Gorbachevian  smile. 


CxmCarmi 

Moscow  Gets  Cagey  on  Arms  Control 


By  MICHAEL  R-  GORDON 


Washington 

ONE  of  the  Administration's  main  preoc- 
I  cupations  in  recent  days  has  been  to 
'  try  to  figure  out  why  the  Russians  have 
shifted  into  neutral  gear  on  arras  con¬ 
trol  “Nobody  really  knows  what  they  are  up  to." 
one  Administration  official  said.  “But  there  are  a 
whole  variety  or  possible  motives." 

American  officials  say  that  the  Russians  began 
dragging  their  feet  in  Geneva  about  two  weeks 
ago.  Then  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Yuri  V.  Dubi¬ 
nin,  returned  from  Moscow  without  a  date  for  a 
meeting  between  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A_  Shevard¬ 
nadze.  The  Americans  had  proposed  that  toe  two 
meet  in  mid-July  to  deal  with  some  of  toe  re¬ 
maining  differences.  The  meeting  was  to  smooth 
the  way.for  a  summit  meeting  in  the  fall  between 
President  Reagan  and  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  leader,  at  which  an  arms  control  treaty 

could  be  signed. 

The  Russians  have  not  said  what  is  holding 
things  up.  Nor  have  they  presented  specific 
conditions  for  a  Shultz-Shevardnadze  meeting. 
But  there  are  a  whole  variety  of  possible  motives. 

One  theory  is  that  toe  Russians  still  have  not 
sorted  out  their  final  objectives  in  the  arms  talks. 
This  seemed  so  last  month,  after  Col  Gen.  Niko¬ 
lai  F.  Chervov,  the  head  of  toe  arms  control  di¬ 
rectorate  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  informally 
suggested  a  compromise  plan  that  might  have 
removed  some  key  obstacles.  The  United  States 
expressed  strong  interest.  But  Soviet  negotiators 
have  not  followed  up  with  a  formal  proposal,  and 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  denies  that  Mr.  Cher¬ 
vov  ever  madea  suggestion. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  Soviet  delay  is 
primarily  a  tactic  intended  to  indicate  that-  toe 
Russians  are  not  as  eager  for  an  agreement  as 
the  Americans  say  they  are.  While  they  wait,  by 
this  account,  Moscow  will  be  able  to  see  if  West¬ 
ern  public  opinion  will  prod  the  United  States  to 
accept  important  Soviet  demands,  such  as  toe 
insistence  that  toe  American  nuclear  warheads 
for  WeStG£ptaany*s  72  Pershing  1-A  missiles  be 
r&rfkfctf  States  Jus  forcefully  re- 
demand,  but  the  Russians  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  they  hold  out,  the  United  States  might 
satisfy  Moscow,  at  least  partially,  by  promising 
not  to  provide  West  Germany  with  a  new  missile 
to  replace  toe  aging  Pershing  1-A's. 

A  third  interpretation  is  that  toe  Russians  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  that  could  help  President 
Reagan  at  a  time  when  he  is  seen  as  vulnerable 


because  of  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  CoL  Oliver 
North  and  Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  at  toe 
Iran-contra  hearings. 

Mr.  Dubinin,  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  told  East 
European  diplomats  in  Washington  last  week 
that  Moscow  sees  no  reason  to  give  Mr.  Reagan  a 
political  boost  at  this  moment,  according  to 
Dimitri  K.  Simes,  a  senior  associate  at  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  who 
said  he  had  talked  to  some  of  toe  diplomats. 

The  Russians  may  also  be  waiting  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  is  weakened 
politically  by  toe  hearings  and  might 
therefore  become  more  malleable  in 
toe  negotiations. 

Still  another  view  is  that  toe  recent 
success  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  consoli¬ 
dating  his  power  at  home  has  less¬ 
ened  his  need  for  a  new  arms  treaty. 

Others  say  that  Soviet  officials  are 
primarily  concerned  with  domestic' 
affairs  at  this  juncture.  None  of  the 
theories  are  mutually  exclusive  and 

they  are  nor  toe  wily  lines  of  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  Administration. 

Despite  toe  delay,  however,  toe 
prevailing  Administration  view  is 
that  the  two  sides  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  let  toe  deadlock  persist  for 
long. 

Benefits  of  an  Accord 

For  the  Russians,  a  new  arms 
treaty  would  shore  up  the  arms-con- 
trol  process.  It  would  eliminate  toe 
Pershing  2  missiles,  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  decried  as  a  serious 
threat  And  it  could  whet  toe  appetite 
of  the  Western  public  for  further 
talks  to  remove  still  more  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  im¬ 
pressive  conventional  military 
forces,  has  long  sought  a  denuclear¬ 
ized  Europe. 

For  toe  United  States,  a  treaty 
would  eliminate  the  advantage  in 
medium-range  missiles  that  Moscow 
has  held  for  more  than  two  decades. 

A  new  treaty  would  also  be  a  political 
windfall  for  the  White  House. 

Delay,  meanwhile,  carries  risks.  If 
negotiations  are  dragged  out,  the 
American  debate  over  treaty  rati¬ 
fication  could  be  caught  up  in  Presi¬ 
dential  politics  next  year.  The  longer 
the  delay,  toe  less  time  during  the 


present  Administration  to  move  on  lo  other 
arms-comrol  issues  such  as  cuts  in  long-range 
arms,  and  toe  “Star  Wars"  space-based  defense 
program. 

And  there  is  always  a  risk  of  an  unintended 
crisis,  as  happened  with  the  Soviet  downing  of  a 
Korean  jetliner  in  1983  and  the  arrest  in  Moscow 
of  the  American  journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff  last 
year.  Mr.,  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  may  be 
able  to  afford  a  delay,  but  both  sides  also  may 
lose  if  the  waiting  game  goes  on  too  long. 


Russians  Visit 

Opening  to  Israel? 

Jim  A  f  E  came  here  to  do  a  technical  job  only.” 

said  Yevgeny  Antipov,  the  head  of  the 
W  first  Soviet  delegation  to  visit  Israel 
since  Moscow  broke  off  relations  after  toe  1967 
Arab-lsraeli  war.  But  not  many  Israelis  believed 
him.  After  all.  the  eight  Soviet  envoys,  whose  offi¬ 
cial  mission  last  week  was  to  survey  Russian  Or¬ 
thodox  properties,  spent  most  of  their  time  poli¬ 
ticking,  whether  it  was  delivering  toe  morning 
greeting  in  Hebrew  on  a  popular  radio  program, 
posing  in  swimsuits  for  photographers,  visiting  the 
Israeli  Foreign  Ministry  or  inviting  anti-Soviet 
protesters  into  their  hotel  room. 

The  Russian  denials  aside,  some  Israelis  said 
they  hoped  that  toe  display  of  "glasnost1'  —  Mi¬ 
khail  &  Gorbachev's  campaign  for  “openness”  — 
would  lead  to  a  permanent  restoration  of  diplo¬ 
matic  ties.  For  all  the  antipathy  to  Moscow,  many 
Israelis  are  eager  to  end  their  isolation  and  get 
back  in  touch  with  a  country  so  intertwined  with 
their  past  "It's  a  love-hate  relationship,”  said 
Shtomo  Avineri,  a  Hebrew  University  professor, 
noting  that  many  of  Israel's  early  settlers  were  of 
Russian  or  Eastern  European  origin. 

The  emotions  are  much  different  among  more 
retHtt  Sav^eaugrgvsorae  of  whom  picketed  the 
diplomats’  appearances.  "We  have  their  delega¬ 
tion  without  seeing  any  improvements  for  Soviet 
Jewry,”  said  Natan  Sharansky,  who  changed  his 
name  from  Anatoly  after  arriving  in  Israel  from  a 
Soviet  prison  camp  last  year.  “Why  are  we  giving 
upon  every  point?" 
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Resourceful  Illegal  Aliens  Are  Thriving  Despite  Disapproval 


Sikhs  Wade  Ashore  in  Canada  Clutching  Attache  Cases 


Illegal  Sikh  immigrants  waiting  to  be  processed  by  Canadian  immigra¬ 
tion  officials  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  last  week. 


By  JOHN  F.  BURNS 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
flBMID  concern  in  Canada  last  week  about  the 
ll  arrival  of  another  boatload  of  illegal  im- 
ALA  migrants  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  story  in 
The  Toronto  Star  seemed  illuminating. 
While  the  Government  in  Ottawa  was  reporting 
'  an  avalanche  of  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  de- 
'  mantling  that  the  174  Sikhs  who  waded  ashore 
from  an  aging  freighter  in  Nova  Scotia  be  sent 
home  to  India,  the  newspaper  looked  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  155  Tamils  from  Sri  Lanka  who  arrived 
last  August  in  similar  fashion. 

The  Tamil  men  who  were  dropped  into  lifeboats 
off  Newfoundland  a  year  ago  have  all  found  work, 
the  paper  discovered,  and  most  did  so  within  a 
month  Of  arriving.  Many  of  them  have  two  jobs 
and  work  80-hour  weeks.  The  group’s  salary  level 
is  higher  than  the  national  average.  Indeed,  three 
of  the  Tamils  have  started  a  business  that  now 
employs  20  Canadians. 

Against  this  background,  it  seemed  appropriate 
that  many  of  the  Sikhs  who  sailed  from  Rotter* 
dam  on  the  freighter  Ametie.  paying  $1,500  to 
$2,300  for  passage,  came  ashore  clutching  attach^ 
cases.  And  when  several  voyagers  emerged  from 
die  predawn  fog  to  ask  for  taxis  to  Toronto,  1,700 
miles  away,  their  unfamUiarity  with  geography 
seemed  less  telling  than  their  urge  to  get  on  with 
building  new  lives. 

Since  Canadian  law  guarantees  them  hearings 
that  can  drag  on  for  up  to  five  years,  there  seemed 
little  prospect  that  the  Sikhs  would  be  leaving 


soon.  Moreover,  their  prospects  appeared  en- 
|  hanced  by  the  presence  outside  the  military  base 
where  they  were  sequestered  of  a  group  of 
wealthy  Sikhs  and  immigration  lawyers.  Over  the 
last  20  years,  legal  immigrants  have  helped  build 
what  was  once  a  sparse  scattering  of  Sikhs  into  a 
thriving  community,  mainly  centered  in  Vancou¬ 
ver,  of  250,000  people,  with  one  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  records  and  employment  rates  in  Canada. 

Investigating  Air  Indte  Crash 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  many  recent  ar¬ 
rivals.  Relatively  few  end  up  without  jobs.  A  dis¬ 
proportionately  high  number,  particularly  among 
Asians,  now  the  largest  group  of  new  settlers,  be¬ 
come  entrepreneurs.  Native  Canadians  grumble 
that  immigrants  are  changing  the  nation’s 
demography.  At  least  one  Canadian  in  six  was 
boro  somewhere  else.  But  no  one  argues  that  this 
nation  of  26  million  people,  with  the  second-larg¬ 
est  land  mass  in  the  world,  cannot  absorb  them. 

For  the  Sikhs,  however,  acceptance  has  been 
complicated.  As  tensions  between  Sikhs  and  Hin¬ 
dus  in  India  have  worsened  in  recent  yea  is,  there 
have  also  been  violent  incidents  in  Canada.  There 
have  been  several  major  criminal  trials,  includ¬ 
ing  one  in  Montreal  in  January  in  which  two  Sikh 
men  were  convicted  of  conspiring,  unsuccessfully, 
to  blow  up  an  airplane  departing  from  the  United 
States.  The  airline  was  not  identified  in  court. 
However,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  are 
still  working  on  die  bombing  of  an  Air  India  flight 
from  Montreal  that  fell  into  the  Atlantic  near  Ire¬ 
land  in  June  I9S5,  killing  all  329  people  aboard. 

At  least  one  Sikh  leader  who  was  in  Halifax 


last  week  to  work  for  the  release  of  the  freighter’s 
passengers  has  been  questioned  in  the  Air  India 
investigation.  And  if  Canadian  security  officers 
needed  another  reason  for  being  here,  it  may  have 
been  that  the  Amelie’s  passengers  included  ad¬ 
herents  of  Sikh  groups  that  have  been  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  unrest  in  India  Silver  badges  pinned  to  tur¬ 
bans,  frayed  photographs  of  Sikh  leaders  and 
hand  luggage  with  labels  promoting  ,,KhaIcstan.,‘ 
the  independent  South  Asian  state  sought  by 
many  Sikhs,  were  prominent 

But  while  the  Government  worried  about  se¬ 
curity.  it  also  had  to  contend  with  broader  immi¬ 
gration  issues.  Impelled  by  the  arrival  of  more 
than  15,000  self-proclaimed  refugees  this  year, 
twice  as  many  as  in  all  of  1985,  Canada  has  begun 
tightening  the  rules.  Already,  claimants  arriving 
along  the  4,500-mile  border  with.  United  States, 
many  of  them  Central  Americans  uprooted  by  the 
new  American  immigration  law,  are  being  held  in 
border  towns  awaiting  adjudication  of  their 
status. 

A  new  Canadian  law  likely  to  be  enacted  this 
year  would  at  least  partially  close  some  loopholes. 
Under  the  new  law,  refugees  would  have  their 
claims  reviewed  —  and,  if  rulings  go  against 
them,  be  deported  -*  in  a  matter  of  months. 
Where  the  new  arrivals  can  be  shown  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  refugee  status  in  another 
country,  or  to  have  come  from  a  country  consid¬ 
ered  “safe,”  they  could  be  promptly  turned  away. 
Humanitarian  organizations  have  protested 
strongly,  but  the  Government,  sensitive  to  polls 
that  show  declining  public  tolerance  for  illegal  ar¬ 
rivals,  has  vowed  to  hold  course. 


Tokyo  Bows  to  Washington  on  Toshiba  Scandal,  but  Resentment  May  Be  Brewing 


Return 


Apologetic  Japanese  Trade  Minister  Hajime  Tamura  meeting  with 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  in  Washington. 


Japan  Ponders  the  Price  of  Soviet  Trade 


By  SUSAN  CHIRA 


TOKYO 

■  ONG  after  the  discovery  that  the  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine  Company  had  illegally  sold  propel- 
ler-milling  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
■■I  the  aftershocks  are  still  rattling  Japan 
and  increasing  tensions  with  the  United  States. 
Virulent  American  reactions,  including  threats  of 
bans  on  Toshiba  imports  and  the  public  smashing 
of  a  Toshiba  radio  by  members  of  Congress,  have 
forced  the  Japanese  to  face  issues  that  had  long 
seemed  remote,  notably  national  security  and  its 
link  to  trade. 

Slow  at  first  to  understand  the  depth  of  Amer¬ 
ican  resentment  at  actions  that  were  said  to  make 
it  easier  for  Soviet  submarines  to  elude  surveil-. 
lance  at  a  high  cost  to  national  security,  the,  Japa^,^. 
nese  are  now  taking  remedial  steps."  Last  week;"" 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  accused 
Toshiba  Machine  of  betraying  Japan,  an  indict¬ 
ment  that  appeared  aimed  at  both  American  and 
Japanese  audiences. 

Hajime  Tamura,  Japan's  Minister  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  and  Industry,  told  American  officials 
in  Washington  that  Japan  would  seek  harsher 
penalties  for  trade  law  violators  and  work  to 
tighten  export  controls.  He  also  proposed  a  joint 
project  with  the  Pentagon  to  study  the  effects  of 
the  Toshiba  submarine  technology.  The  chairman 
and  president  of  Toshiba  Machine's  parent, 
Toshiba  Corporation,  have  resigned. 

Authorities  in  Oslo,  meanwhile,  are  examin¬ 
ing  sales  to  Moscow  since  1974  by  Kongsberg 


Vaapenfabrikk,  a  Norwegian  company  that  pro¬ 
vided  software  for  the  Toshiba  machines,  which 
can  be  used  to  make  submarines  quieter.  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  are  also  investigating  other  sus¬ 
pected  illegal  sales  to  Moscow  involving  compa¬ 
nies  in  West  Germany,  Italy  and  France. 

Many  Japanese,  however,  still  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  stiff  American  reaction.  Most  edi¬ 
torial  and  pubjic  comment  has  focused  on  the 
damage  to  Japan-United  States  relations,  with 
much  less  emphasis  on  potential  harm  to  Amer¬ 
ican  —  not  to  mention  Japanese — security. 

“You  could  say  that  people  do  not  have  a  good 
sense  of  national  security,  and  as  long  as  they 
could  make  money,  they  thought  they  could  get 
away  with  it,”  said  Masashi  Nishihara,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  National  Defense  Academy.  “And  even 
if  Japanese  understand  that  the  Russians  are 
«rw>g.  jl^y  may  tend  tprxhink.ihat  .is,sam^|hing 
theAmericans  will  look  after."  Shoichi  Sato,  who 
resigned  as  Toshiba’s  chairman,  agreed:  “I  can¬ 
not  deny  that  there  is  a  rather  loose  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  observance  of  defense-related  laws  not 
only  within  Toshiba  Machine,  but  other  Japanese 
corporations  as  well.” 

However,  many  Japanese  are  questioning 
whether  Washington  may  be  exaggerating  and 
singling  out  Japan.  Mr.  Nishihara  noted  that 
American  companies  have  also  violated  export 
rules.  And  Masahiko  Ishizuka,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Japan  Economic  Journal,  said  many 
Japanese  suspect  chat  the  underlying  issue  may 
be  technological  rivalry,  with  the  furor  an  ^excuse 
to  weaken  Toshiba,  a  major  company.  In  the 
press  and  privately,  many  expressed  skepticism 


that  there  realty  was  a  link  between  the  Toshiba 
sale  and  quieter  Soviet  submarines.  Some  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  also  resent  American  decisions  to 
impose  semiconductor  tariffs  and  to  block  Fujit¬ 
su's  attempt  to  buy  Fairchild  Semiconductor. 

Concern  About  Bad  FeeKqgs 

Some  American  strategists  fear  that  Tokyo 
may  one  day  conclude  that  its  national  interests 
lie  in  putting  distance  between  it  and  Washington. 
The  Japanese  do  sense  trade  possibilities  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  Soviet  trade,  about  $3  billion  of 
Japanese  exports  and  $2  billion  of  imports,  is  still 
only  about  1.5  percent  of  Japan’s  overall  trade. 
The  main  items  include  Japanese  machines  and 
steel  and  Soviet  raw  materials  such  as  lumber, 
cotton,  nonferrous  metal  and  gold. 

'  ^,-With  -American -  restrictions  orr^htt porting 
> n  Japanese!  /machine  i  tools/  Japaneseh companies 
have  seen  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  potentially  lucra¬ 
tive  market,  according  to  Kazoo  Ogawa,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  Japan-Soviet  trade  at  Niigata  Universi¬ 
ty.  “Japan’s  exports  of  machines  have  not  been 
increasing  recently,  so  the  Soviet  market  for 
Japanese  companies  is  very  attractive,”  he  said. 
“The  Soviets  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices.” 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ogawa  believes  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  decline  sharply-  Toshiba  has 
withdrawn  from  a  Moscow  electronics  fair,  and 
Mr.  Ogawa  expects  other  withdrawals. 

But  many  here  worry  less  about  the  impact 
on  Japan-Soviet  trade  than  about  a  legacy  of  bad 
feelings.  "In  the  past,  the  U.S.  treated  Japan  as  a 
partner,"  Professor  Nishihara  said.  "Now,  some 
quarters  may  be  seeing  Japan  as  a  menace." 


Some  Experts  Say  Provocation  Is  Also  Intended  to  Warn  U.S.  Escort  Fleet 


Bold  Iranian  Raid  on  French  Craft  Heightens  Gulf  Tensions 


By  STEVEN  GREENHOUSE 


Paris 

flBS  United  States  Navy  ships  prepare  to  escort  Ku- 
fl  waiti  tankers  that  will  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  die  attack  last  week  on  a 
French  container  ship  made  clear  some  of  the 
risks  of  challenging  Iran.  On  Monday,  two  gunboats  that 
the  French  believe  were  manned  by  Iranian  Revolution¬ 
ary  Guards  sprayed  the  merchant  ship  Ville  d’Anvers 
with  machine-gun  fire  for  20  minutes.  By  week's  end,  as 
relations  between  Paris  and  Teheran  deteriorated,  the 
two  countries  broke  off  diplomatic  relations. 

There  were  new  threats  by  pro-Iranian  militants  in 
Beirut  to  execute  two  French  hostages  and  jeopardize 
French  interests  throughout  the  Middle  East.  And  yes¬ 
terday  in  Teheran,  Iran  accused  all  the  French  diplo¬ 
mats  there  of  being  spies  and  threatened  to  try  them  be¬ 
fore  an  Islamic  revolutionary  court 

Some  military  analysts  said  the  attack  on  the  ship, 
which  caused  damage  but  no  injuries,  was  a  warning. 
They  said  Iran  was  playing  a  provocative  game  (hat 
might  extend  to  the  United  States,  which  reportedly 
plans  to  begin  escort  duty  this  week.  Iranian  officials 
have  said  they  will  not  tolerate  American  intervention  in 
what  they  regard  as  assistance  to  their  enemy,  Iraq. 
"The,  Iranians  have  often  attacked  Kuwaiti  ships  be- 
foro,"  said  Dominique  MoTsi,  associate  director  of  the 
French  institute  for  International  Relations.  “That’s 
why  there  is  an  element  of  risk  in  the  reflagging.  We  just 
might  see  some  brinkmanship  diplomacy  between  the 
.  Iranians  and  the  Americans.” 

Andrew  J.  Pierre,  an  American  analyst  and  head  of 
the  Atlantic  Institute  in  Paris,  said  last  week's  attack  did 
not  mean  that  the  Iranians  would  attack  every  ship.  But, 
he  added,  "the  fact  that  we  are  flagging  these  Kuwaiti 
vessels  makes  the  United  States  vulnerable  should  the 

Iranians  want  to  send  the  U.S.  a  signal” 

Mr.  Mo&i  thinks  the  Iranians  will  be  "much  more 
prudent  vis  a  vis  Kuwaiti  boats  carrying  the  United 
Stares  flag"  because  “unlike  France,  America  is  a  super¬ 
power  and  could  hit  back  forcefully.  And  many  defense 
experts  believe  that,  in  Iranian  eyes,  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  seems  likely  to  act  in  a  less  restrained  fashion 
than  France.  They  say  Iran  may  recognize  that  retalia¬ 
tion  might  be  popular  among  Americans  angered  by  kid¬ 
nappings  and  terrorism  linked  to  Teheran  and  frustrated 
by  the  Iran-contra  scandal. 

Even  so,  no  ope  could  be  sure  that  the  1 1  reflagged 
Kuwaiti  tankers  and  their  American  Navy  escorts  will  be 
safe.  Some  analysts  say  Iran  Is  badly  divided  and  thus 
unpredictable.  Democratic  critics  in  Congress  say  the 
program  could  mire  the  United  States  indefinitely  in  the 
gulf  and  risk  further  casualties;  37  American  sailors 


French  policemen  encircling  the  Iranian  Embassy  in  Paris.  They  were  seeking  a  terrorist  suspect,  Wahid  Gordji,  inset,  who  remainedhSdT™'^^ 


were  killed  when  an  Iraqi  missile  hit  the  frigate  Stark  in 
May.  Some  contend  that  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
not  thought  through  how  it  would  respond  to  an  attack. 
Administration  officials  say  the  escort  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  freedom  of  navigation,  to  keep  Moscow  from  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  strategic  position  in  the  gulf,  and  to  show 
Arab  countries  that  Washington  is  a  dependable  friend. 

‘A  Smack  at  Uncle  Sam’ 


~  cviui  ui  me  international  l 

tor  Strategic  Studies  in  London,  said  the  Iranis 
would  probably  steer  clear  of  the  .reflagged  sft 
American  escorts.  But  he  said  Iranian  revolt 
guards  operating  small  gunboats  might  be  less  c 
"I  think  some  of  the  revolutionary  guards  would 
have  a  smack  at  Uncle  Sam,”  he  said. 


Two  weeks  before  the  attack,  the  French  police  had 
surrounded  the  Iranian  mission  in  Paris  for  five  days. 
They  wanted  to  question  Wahid  Gordji,  an  embassy  em¬ 
ployee  who  does  not  have  diplomatic  immunity,  about 
bombings  in  Paris  that  killed  13  people  last  year.  Iran  hit 
back  by  circling  the  French  Embassy  in  Teheran,  mak¬ 
ing  virtual  hostages  of  the  French  citizens  inside.  It  also 
accused  the  F  ranch  of  beating  one  of  its  diplomats  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Geneva  airport.  France  denied  the  ac¬ 
cusation.  Each  side  also  refused  to  let  the  other's  diplo¬ 
mats  leave  the  country  until  an  agreement  for  their  safe 
departure  has  been  reached. 

The  French  ship  was  attacked  shortly  after  it  left 
Kuwait,  which  helps  finance  Iraq’s  war  with  Iran  and  is  a 
transit  point  for  many  Iraqi  imports.  The  French  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  said  it  "would  exercise  all  its  rights  follow¬ 


ing  this  grave  affair.”  But  military  analysts  said  France 
has  been  inhibited  by,  among  other  concerns,  fear  of 
more  terrorism  in  French  cities  and  of  endangering  the 
five  surviving  French  hostages  held  captive -by  pro-Ira¬ 
nian  groups  in  Beirut.  Washington  may  also  feel  con¬ 
strained  by  the  fact  that  nine  Americans  are  also  hos¬ 
tages.  (Ambassador  Vernon  A.  Walters,  the  chief  dele¬ 
gate  at  the  United  Nations,  said  that  after  recent  talks  in 
Damascus,  he  was  hopeful  that  Syria  would  help  get  the 
hostages  freed.  But  the  precise  Influence  of  Syria  and 
Iran  on  their  captors  holding  them  1ms  never  been  clear.) 

"What  we’re  seeing  Is  a  slow  escalation  in  the  gulf," 
said  Mr.  O'Neill  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  “I 
don't  attach  a  lot  of  importance  to  the  French  attack  it¬ 
self.  But  1  do  think  everyone  is  going  to  be  walking  on 
eggshells  in  the  gulf.”  * 
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Kabuki  With 

a  New  Look 


Ennosuke’s 

innovations 


attract  popular 
audiences  back 
to  Kabuki,  but 
often  shock 
traditionalists. 


By  MARGARET  CROYDEN 

Tokyo 

The  well-known  conflicts  in 
contemporary  Japan  be¬ 
tween  traditional  values  and 
modern  ways  are  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  all  walks  of  life, 
even  in  the  world  of  the  classical 
theater,  a  stronghold  of  artistic  con¬ 
servatism.  A-  frequent  discussion  in 
Japanese  theatrical  circles  is 
whether  traditional  drama  can  be 
meaningful  to  modern  audiences.  For 
young  people,  classical  theater  (Ka¬ 
buki,  Noh  and  Kyogen)  has  lost  its  ap¬ 
peal,  and  what  was  once  looked  upon 
with  reverence  is  now  viewed  as  ar¬ 
chaic,  irrelevant  to  (he  present  time. 
Many  classicists,  however,  strive  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  Japanese  cul¬ 
ture  by  clinging  to  centuries-old  con¬ 
ventions. 

This  collision  between  old  and  new 
is  particularly  apparent  in  regard  to 
the  venerable  Kabuki  The  rigidly 
stylized  drama,  created  nearly  400 
years  ago,  has  become,  some  com¬ 
plain,  abstruse,  lifeless  and  museum- 
like,  and  has  lost  some  of  its  once 
popular  audience.  With  tickets  as 
high  as  $75  a  seat,  attending  the  Ka¬ 
buki  is  no  longer  a  family  affair; 
audiences  now  tend  to  consist  mainly 
^•iriofifflderly  people  (mostly  women), 
foreign  tourists  and  groups  whose 
tickets  are  paid  for  try  corporations. 
Some  Kabuki  stars,  in  search  of  the 
new,  frequently  appear  in  Western 
plays  produced  in  Japan,  and  have 
accepted  movie  and  television  roles. 

The  most  important  break  from  the 
pristine  Kabuki  tradition  has  been  the 
development  of  what  is  known  as  the 


“new"  Kabuki.  The  best-known  inno¬ 
vator  is  the  48-year-old  actor-director 
Ennosuke  Ichikawa  3d,  grandson  of  a 
famous  Kabuki  star.  He  has  his  own 
troupe  of  more  than  30  Kabuki  actors, 
and  he  creates,  produces  and  directs 
the  works  performed,  and  plays  as 
many  parts  as  possible.  While  there  is 
a  small  amount  of  experimentation 
within  the  traditional  Kabuki  estab¬ 
lishment,  Ennosuke  and  his  group  are 
exceptionally  venturesome.  For  the 
most  part,  Kabuki  remains  re¬ 
strained  by  the  bounds  of  tradition. 

Trained  in  Kabuki  from  childhood, 
Ennosuke  is  a  maverick  in  that  tradi¬ 
tional,  stolid  world.  He  has,  for  exam- 


see  the  actors  make  up.  He  has  re- 
staged  and  rewritten  old  plays,  but  he 
claims  he  is  not  modernizing  them: 
"The  things  1  do  are  in  the  classical 
Kabuki  tradition. ...  It  makes  more 
sense  for  me  to  experiment  within  the 
Kabuki  context” 

According  to  Faubion  Bowers,  the 
noted  American  critic,  writer  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Kabuki,  “Kabuki  was  a 
hybrid  art  since ...  it  was  founded;  it 
has  always  been  the  tradition  to  in¬ 
corporate  new  ideas  that  would  shock 
audiences.  The  very  name  Kabuki, 
wheii  used  as  verb  in  the  16th  and  17th 
century,  meant  to  ‘epater  le$  bour¬ 
geois.’  ” 

Ennosuke  nevertheless  has  been 
accused  of  distorting  the  Kabuki 
tradition  and  catering  to  Western  in¬ 
fluence,  and  worse,  of  rank  commer¬ 
cialism  and  vulgar  clowning.  But 
audiences  evidently  don’t  agree.  He 
has  an  enormous  following  and 
creates  a  sensation  with  each  produc¬ 
tion. 

Ennosuke’s  greatest  appeal  is  his 
versatility  and  daring.  Whereas  most 
Kabuki  actors  perfect  only  one  or  two 
character  types,  Ennosuke  is  famous 
for  playing  some  5  to  10  roles  in  a  per¬ 
formance,  ranging  through  villains, 
heroes,  warriors,  lovers,  young 
women,  devils,  demons,  spirits, 
ghosts,  lions,  foxes  and  cats.  His  abil¬ 
ity  to  change  costumes  —  makeup, 
wigs,  kimonos  and  all  —  in  minutes  or 
even  seconds,  delights  the  audience. 
A  master  comic,  he  has  revived  the 
Keren  tradition  (clowning,  popular  in 


The  actor-director  Ennosuke  in  a  production  that  uses  modem 
techniques. 


pie,  toured  the  West  with  his  troupe 
and  has  directed  the  Paris  Opera 
Company  in  "Le  Coq  d’Or.”  Billing 
himself  as  “Ennosuke  Kabuki,"  he 
says  his  aim  is  to  revive  tfie  origihal- 
flavor  of  Kabuki,  lost  through  die 
years,  and  to  produce  old  classics  and 
new  plays  that  will  appeal  to  contem¬ 
porary  sensibilities  by  combining 
modern  Western  techniques  such  as 
new  lighting  effects  and  three-dimen¬ 
sional  scenery  with  the  Kabuki  form. 
In  an  effort  to  demystify  Kabuki,  he 
has  allowed  people  to  go  backstage  to 


the  earliest  days  of  Kabuki):  He  ad¬ 
libs,  satirizes  contemporary  events, 
makes  spontaneous  witty  asides  to 
the  spectators  and  sprinkles  the  dia¬ 
logue  with  ,  bits  of  modem  Japanese 
seldom  heard  in  the  highly  ritualized 
Kabuki.  As  an  accomplished  dancer 
and  acrobat,  he  is  unafraid  of  physi 
cal  risks:  In  one  hilarious  chase 
scene  he  climbs  roofs,  walks  on  high 
wire,  jumps  over  ramps  and  ends  up 
in  a  seat  in  the  audience,  pretending 
to  read  a  newspaper. 

Criticized  for  pandering  to  audi 


ences,  he  maintains  that  he  wants  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  excitement 
that  is  often  missing  from  the  regular 
Kabuki.  “If  not,  the  Kabuki  will  meet 
its  end,”  he  says. 

Ennosuke’s  most  spectacular  feats 
are  his  aerial  stunts,  once  common  in 
Kabuki  but  now  difficult  for  its  aging 
stars  to  execute.  In  one  Ennosuke 
production,  the  audience  is  taken  by 
surprise  by  misty  gray  clouds  emerg¬ 
ing  above  the  top  balcony.  Suddenly  a 
white-faced  figure  in  a  gorgeous 
headdress  and  sumptuous  kimono, 
eyes  lowered  and  body  perfectly  still 
appears  hanging  in  midair.  It  is  En¬ 
nosuke,  flying  high  above  us  and  then 
over  the  length  and  width  of  the  thea¬ 
ter,  until  he  descends  onto  the  hanam- 
ichi  (the  standard  raised  runway 
leading  from  the  back  of  the  Kabuki 
theater  to  the  stage).  There,  assum¬ 
ing  the  typical  Kabuki  dramatic  pose 
known  as  "mie"  —  he  stands  in  all  his 
splendor.  His  productions  abound 
with  similar  coups  de  theatre;  battles 
are  fought  under  real  waterfalls, 
giant  underwater  sea  animals  played 
by  men  in  costumes  attack  warriors. 
In  one  play  Ennosuke  used  candles  in¬ 
stead  of  electric  lights  and,  in  an¬ 
other,  he  combined  film  with  the  live 
action  on  (tie  stage,  an  innovation  that 
scandalized  traditionalists. 

Last  year  Ennosuke  shocked  the 
Kabuki  establishment  when  he 
staged  a  modem  play,  using  his  own 
version  of  Kabuki  theatrics.  For  this 
work,  “Yamato  Takeru,”  based  on 
the  life  of  one  of  Japan's  mythic 
heroes,  he  violated  strict  tradition  by 
employing  a  woman,  Setsu  Asakura. 
as  set  designer.  (In  the  totally  male 
world  of  Kabuki,  no  woman  had  had  a 
creative  place  for  centuries.)  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  engaged  Tomio  Mohri. 
the  senior  fashion  designer  for  Issey 
Miyake,  to  create  the  costumes  at  a 
cost  of  S700,000,  instead  of  using  a  Ka¬ 
buki  costumer. 

In  “Yamato  Takeru”  Ennosuke 
was  dressed  as  a  bird,  wearing  a  daz¬ 
zling  costume  of  spangles  and  feath¬ 
ers.  As  he  flew  through  the  air.  he 
stretched  out  his  enormous  “wings,” 
and  these,  together  with  a  headdress 
of  feathers  that  stood  upright  on  his 
head  resembling  a  candelabra, 
brought  gasps  from  the  audience.  The 
actors  wore  mountains  of  brocaded 
silk,  opulent  satins,  silver  spangles 
and  sparkling  sequins.  All  this  was 
staged  with  startling  lighting  effects 
against  a  panoply  of  gorgeous  colored 
cloths  —  scarlets,  oranges  and  blues 
—  representing  fire,  water  and  moon¬ 
light. 

Entertaining  guests  backstage,  En¬ 
nosuke  is  soft-spoken,  and  articulate, 
with  apparently  little  egoistic  star 
quality.  He  had  played  two  shows, 
beginning  at  11  AM.  and  ending  at 
10 :30  P.M.,  a  schedule  that  was  to 
continue  for  25  days.  Just  our  of  the 


The  performer  swoops  over  the  theater  in  a  modernized  Kabuki 
interpretation  of  a  mythological  tale,  “ Yamato  Takeru.” 


shower,  wearing  a  blue  terry  cloth 
bathrobe,  he  entertained  his  guests 
sitting  on  the  floor  Japanese  style 
and,  despite  his  fatigue,  talked  about 
Kabuki  for  more  than  an  hour.  Speak¬ 
ing  through  an  interpreter,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  he  “is  bringing  back  peo¬ 
ple’s  theater  to  the  people,  where  the 
Kabuki  belongs,  and  using  techniques 
that  were  common  to  Kabuki  when  it 
was  established  as  a  popular  art.” 

These  techniques,  he  said,  had  been 
forsaken  in  favor  of  an  elitist  refine¬ 
ment  since  the  Meiji  Restoration  in 
the  I9ih  century.  “Iam  not  entirely 
negating  the  classical  plays  as  they 
are  done  today;  they  are  really  quite 
wonderful,”  he  said.  “But  I  believe 
that  Kabuki  can  be  just  as  wonderful 
in  other  spaces  and  situations.  So  I 
am  experimenting  to  find  these.” 

One  such  experiment  was  Enno¬ 
suke’s  restaging  of  an  old  classic, 
“Yoshitsune  Senbonzakura,”  under¬ 
taken,  he  explained,  “to  see  if  and- 


how  the  traditional  makeup  and  cos¬ 
tumes  of  classical  Kabuki  can  be  used 
in  new  contexts  with  modern  theatri¬ 
cal  lighting  techniques.” 

This  time  Setsu  Asakura  designed 
the  sets  as  well  as  the  costumes.  She 
said  that  she  changed  the  traditional 
sets  considerably:  “They  are  made 
of  different  materials  from  the  'tradi¬ 
tional  Kabuki,’  ”  she  said,  “and  are 
designed  to  give  a  three-dimensional 
effect.’’  rather  than  the  flat  quality  of 
most  Kabuki  sets.  “I  also  changed  the 
costumes;  for  the  instrumentalists 
and  the  kuroko  (stage  assistants,  who 
have  always  been  in  black),  I  dressed 
them  in  grays,  which  blend  in  better 
with  the  set.” 

Ennosuke's  experimentation  with 
all  aspects  of  traditional  Kabuki  con¬ 
tinues  to  arouse  heated  arguments. 
But  disputes  aside,  detractors  and  ad¬ 
mirers  agree  that  Ennosuke  is  a  vital 
force  that  has  brought  the  Kabuki  to 
the  forefront,  howeyer  coofcoi^rsial 
his  methods.  '  "  "  : 


Snow  White  Is  No  F eminist 


It’s  impossible  to 
watch  Disney's 
“Snow  White” 
today  as  one 
might  have  in 
1937,  when  it 
was  new. 


By  JANET  MASL1N 

f 

Snow  White  is  a  drip,  and  I 
say  that  with  fondness  and 
respect  for  One  of  the  best¬ 
loved  children’s  films  of  all 
time.  Of  all  the  things  we 
remember  so  fondly,  from  the 
starchy  collar  on  Snow  White’s  gown 
to  the  way  the  dwarfs’  bulbous  little 
noses  poke  over  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
the  heroine’s  personality  is  hardly 
this  classic’s  greatest  selling  point. 
Snow  White,  a/ter  all,  is  first  seen 
cheerfully  scrubbing  the  stairs  of  her 
stepmother’s  castle,  surrounded  by  a 
squad  of  tweeting  white  birdies.  She 
then  goes  on  to  clean  up  the  seven 
dwarfs’  cottage,  cook  their  dinner 
and  badger  them  into  washing  their 
faces  and  hands.  Aside  from  her 
great  daintiness  and  her  credentials 
as  a  fervent  housekeeper,  Snow  White 
has  no  distinct  personality.  She  exists 
only  to  be  victimized  by  her  wicked 
stepmother  —  a  far  more  interesting 
character  —  and  to  wait  for  Mr. 
ftigtu. 

No  sooner  has  she  been  awakened 
from  her  enchanted  sleep  than  Snow 
White  allows  herself  to  be  swept  up 
by  the  handsome  prince,  deposited  on 
horseback  and  led  away  to  the 
prince's  castle,  where  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  cleaning  to  be  done. 
Is  this  objectionable?  Sure  it  is,  but 
it's  awfully  difficult  to  resist.  Try 
leaving  a  viewing  of  “Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs”  without  humming 
“Some  Day  My  Prince  Will  Come,” 
the  theme  that  accompanies  Snow 
White’s  magical  resuscitation.  It 
can't  be  done. 

In  honor  of  the  film’s  50th  anniver¬ 
sary.  Walt.  Disney  Pictures  has  de¬ 
clared  this  “The  Year  of  Snow 
White,”  and  Disney  definitely  means 
business.  Snow  White  has  already 


been  to  the  Rose  Bowl  and  the  Smith¬ 
sonian;  a  new  hybrid  Snow  White 
rose  has  been  introduced;  Clairol  has 
sponsored  a  “Search  for  Prince 
Charming,”  and  there  are  plans  for  a 
reunion  of  all  the  young  women  who 
have  impersonated  Snow  White  at 
Disney  theme  parks.  The  film's  reis¬ 
sue,  which  began  on  Friday,  will 
bring  it  to  4,000  theaters  and  has  been 
accurately  described  as  “global.” 
This  will  further  extend  the  already 
enormous  influence  of  perhaps  the 
world's  best-known  animated  classic. 
In  the  50  years  that  “Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs”  has  been  with  us, 
it  has  been  seen  at  least  once  by  the 
great  majority  of  Americans,  more 
often  by  some,  and  usually  shown  to- 
audiences  of  an  impressionable  age. 
Even  without  the  new  rose  or  the 
Clairol  contest,  the  impact  of  this  film 
on  a  nation,  or  even  a  planet,  is  by 
now  so  vast  as  to  be  incalculable. 


It's  impossible  to  watch  “Snow 
White”  today  as  one  might  have  in 
1937,  when  it  was  new.  Just  as  the 
conception  of  Snow  While  herself 
seems  very  much  a  function  of  that 
era.  so  the  film  seems  a  prototype  for 
later  and  better  Disney  classics, 
among  them  “Pinocehio”  (1940)  and 
“Dumbo”  (1941).  The  Disney  artists, 
in  their  triumphant  creation  of  life¬ 
like  animation  and  brilliant  anthropo¬ 
morphism,  were  not  yet  in  full  control 
of  these  innovations;  it  took  time  to 
bring  these  skills  to  bear  upon  more 
complex  characters,  or  to  be  more 
sparing  with  the  birds  and  bunnies 
(“Snow  White”  is  crowded  with  win¬ 
some  wildlife,  a  little  too  much  so). 
What  could  then  be  seen  in  “Snow 
White”  —  and  what  is  now  much 
more  difficult  to  keep  sight  of  in  ret¬ 
rospect  —  was  the  transformation  of 
a  one-time  novelty  into  an  art  form. 

That  “Snow  White”  remains  very 
much  alive  today  is  a  tribute  to  more 
than  Disney’s  marketing  genius.  It’s 
a  tribute  to  extraordinary  craftsman¬ 
ship  (more  than  750  artists  contrib¬ 
uted  something  like  one  million  draw¬ 
ings  to  make  the  film),  to  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  a  delightful  score,  to  the 
warmth  and  wit  that  give  the  seven 
dwarfs  their  astonishingly  vivid  per¬ 
sonalities.  It  is  also  the  complete  im¬ 
mersion  in  a  fairy-tale  world  that 
keeps  audiences  of  all  ages  mesmer¬ 
ized. 

Though  the  film’s  Snow  White  is  a 


far  cry  from  the  Grimms’  original 
heroine,  this  “Snow  White,”  for  all  its 
fancifulness  and  charm,  retains  its 
aspects  of  the  macabre.  It  doesn't 
take  Bruno  Bectelheim,  whose  book 
“The  Uses  of  Enchantment”  ex¬ 
plored  the  underpinnings  of  this  tale 
and  many  others,  to  recognize  the 
darker  elements  that  give  this  fable 
weight.  The  wicked  Queen  may  not 
wear  red-hot  shoes  and  dance  herself 
to  death  here,  as  she  does  in  the  the 
Grimm  version;  she  is  merely 
thrown  off  a  cliff  and  ogled  greedily 
by  yellow-eyed  vultures  (who  are  no 
less  lifelike  than  any  other  Disney 
creation). 

■ 

But  here  is  a  child  whose  steppar¬ 
ent  envies  her  and  wishes  to  kill  her; 
here  is  a  woman  willing  to  transform 
herself  into  a  hideous  hag  in  her  de¬ 
sire  for  beauty  and  supremacy.  The 
image  of  the  wicked  Queen  (initially 
conceived  as  a  raven-haired  glamour 
girl,  and  the  epitome  of  late-1930's  so¬ 
phistication)  who  drinks  an  aging  po¬ 
tion  and  then  shrivels,  sprouting 
warts  and  claws,  turning  before  our 
eyes  from  a  sexy,  voluptuous  crea¬ 
ture  into  a  frightening  old  crone,  must 
leave  as  powerful  an  Impression  on 
the  audience  as  Snow  White's  chirpy 
femininity.  (Indeed,  there's  a  grown¬ 
up  version  of  this  nightmare,  with 
Jack  Nicholson  embracing  a  young 
beauty  who  turns  ugly  and  ancient  as 
beholds  her,  in  “The  Shining.”) 

As  “Snow  White"  returns  to  help 
shape  a  new  generation  of  eager  little 
viewers,  only  those  of  us  already 
under  its  influence  will  fully  appreci¬ 
ate  the  range  and  depth  of  the  im¬ 
pression  this  classic  makes.  Light¬ 
hearted  as  these  figures  may  be, 
there  are  some  of  us  whom  Snow 
White  taught  everything  about  ideal¬ 
ized  prettiness.  The  dwarfs  epito¬ 
mized  teamwork,  good  humor  and 
masculine  protectiveness.  The  forest 
creatures,  ever  frolicsome  and 
friendly,  helped  to  further  the  sense 
of  an  alert  and  sympathetic  universe. 

And  if  some  of  this  film’s  lessons 
trouble  the  mind,  they  go  straight  to 
the  heart  for  each  new  audience,  and 
they  always  will.  Snow  White  will  al¬ 
ways  make  scrubbing  and  scouring 
seem  the  pleasantest  of  chores.  She 
will  always  make  marriage  seem  a 
girl’s  only  option.  The  dwarfs  will 
even  make  traveling  to  and  from 
work  seem  cause  for  a  merry  “Heigh- 
ho.” 


Shaping  Up 


BY  KATHRYN  RIGHTER/Puzzles  Edted  by  Eugene  T.  Maleslca 


ACROSS 


1  Kind 
5  Sugary 
10  Ignominy 
15  He  portrayed 
Dagwood 

19  Sufficient,  to 
Fitzgerald 

20  The - , 

Netherlands 

city 

21  Fragrant  wood 

22  Lamb  related 
to  a  Mary 

23  Shaped  like  a 
sea  anemone 

25  Alters  the 
configuration 

27  Puts  back  in 
original  shape 

28  Hymn 

30  Trite 

31  Stratum 

32  Clans 

33  Foundation 
35  Nappe rs 

38  Of 

■  atmospheric 
weight 

39  Sect  founded  in 
Alexandria 

43  Con - (with 

love) 

44  Cup-shaped  . 

46  Scottish 
negative 

47  Russian  news 
service 

48  Alone 

49  M.  Anderson's 
“Night  Over 

_ n 

50  Newts 

51  Tate  treasures 

52  Chisel-shaped 

56  Hints 

57  Tales  like  “The 
Pickwick 
Papers” 

59  Israeli  airline 

60  Prefix  with 
form 

61  Rips  apart 

62  Nine  is  fine 

63  Ten  C-notes 

64  Longfellow’s 
murmurers 

65  Half  of  zwei 

66  Bash 

68  Examines 
closely 

69  Chain-shaped 
72  Uncle  in  “The 

Gumps” 

74  Medicinal 
plant 

75  Tapered  tuck 

76  Method  ol 
learning 

77  Porous  rock 

78  Neighbor  of 
Fr. 

79  Forked  shape, 
as  lightning 

83  Bretons  or 
Britons 

84  Fleet  fellows 

86  Heeling  over 

87  Tan 

88  - 

contendere 


1 

2 

3 

4 

i9 

55 

it 

rsr 


i29 


10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Si 

w 

5T 

I46 

i 

j 

Hm 

53 

U_J 

— 

89  Viticulturist’s 
item 

90  Unbiased 

91  In  conformity 
with 

94  Bare:  Comb, 
form 

95  City  in  Monl. 

99  Dome's  shape 

102  Star-shaped 

104  Level 

105  Jon  Vickers  is 
tme 

106  Appellation 

107  Dies - 

108  Chinese 
dynasty:  1368- 
1644 

109  Ratifications 

110  The  clear  sky 

111  Arrived 

DOWN 

1  Char  the 
surface 

2  Fairy-tale 
beginning 

3  Decays 

4  Bird  sounds 

5  English  , 
counties 

6  Thin  cracker 

7  Personalities 

8  Where  Nor.  is 

9  Type  of  water- 
based  paint 


10  Horse 
withdrawn 
from  a  race 

11  “Time  wounds 

all - ” 

12  Furniture  style 

13  Vandalize 

14  Transgress 

15  Adjective  Tor 
Ash 

Wednesday 

16  Aquatic  plant 

17  European 
canal 

18  Relaxation 
24  Bete  — 

(bugbear) 

26  State  of  NE 
India 

29  Skewer 

32  Shropshire 

33  Besom 

34  Tunes 

35  Computer 
input 

36  Bradley  and 
Khayyam 

37  Girdle-shaped 

38  Globe-shaped 


44  Newcastle's 
surplus 

45  “Have - you 

lately?”:  1962 
song 

48  Oodles 

50  Duiker's  large 
cousin 

52  Trig  functions 

53  Keepsake  from 
a  former  era 

54  Actress 
Massey 

55  Gounod  opera 

56  Wading  bird 

58  French  income 

60  Commonplace 

62  Hundred: 
Comb,  form 

63  Mountain 
passes  in  India 

64  Stacked 

66  Aardvark 
feature 

67  Presents 

68  Very  long 
story 

69  Composer 

Gian - 


77  Dreadful  or 

admirable 

79  Ranarium 
denizens 

80  Grangers 

81  Verve 

82  Sharp  reply 

83  Variety  of 
pepper 

85  Six  outs 
87  Higher 

89  Triangular 

.  shape  in  her¬ 
aldry 

90  A  Parisienne 


91  Attentkm- 
getting  word 

92  Golfer  Wayne 

93  Sign  - 

94  Heredity  fac¬ 
tor 

95  Actress  How-, 
land 

96  Ibsen  heroine 

97  Metric  unit 

98  Widgeon 

100  Sch.  group 

101  Bottom  seam 

103  Small  bird 
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40  Funnel-shaped 
parts 

41  Oversupplies 

42  Untidy 
condition 


71  Notched,  as 
leaves 
73  Beer 
ingredient 
75  Double 
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A  Good  Reason  to  Delay  Reflagging 


This  week,  the  Reagan  Administration  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  throw  away  its  last  slim  chance  to 
substitute  diplomacy  for  unwise  military  operations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Administration  officials  think  there’s  little 
doubt  that  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  will 
vote  soon  to  demand  that  Iran  and  Iraq  stop  fight¬ 
ing,  and  to  dispatch  the  Secretary  General  to  talk 
with  the  parties.  Yet  before  he  even  arrives,  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  expected  to  escort  the  first  of  the  Kuwaiti 
oil  tankers  flying  new  American  flags. 

Despite  the  U.N.  initiative,  Washington  says  it 
has  no  intention  of  delaying  the  escort  operation. 
That's  a  mistake.  Going  forward  likely  means  clos¬ 
ing  the  diplomatic  window  prematurely.  Delay  pre¬ 
serves  the  reflagging  option  should  diplomacy  fail 


The  Administration  decided  on  the  plan  to  pro¬ 
tect  11  Kuwaiti  ships  in  March.  The  stated  rationale 
was  to  preserve  freedom  of  navigation.  There  were 
deeper  reasons:  to  tilt  to  Iraq  by  helping  its  ally. 
Kuwait ...  to  block  Soviet  help  for  Arab  moderates 
. . .  and  to  help  the  Arab  World  forget  the  Iran  arms- 
for-hostages  fiasco.  The  thinking  was  reactive  and 
hasty.  Majorities  in  the  Senate  and  House  eventu¬ 
ally  showed  their  disapproval.  Nonetheless,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  plowed  ahead,  without  looking  for 
wiser  alternatives. 

The  State  Department  did  develop  a  U.N.  strat¬ 
egy,  intended  to  show  that  the  Administration  had 
not  forsaken  diplomacy.  This  had  a  cosmetic  look  to 
it,  suggesting  an  effort  to  send  Secretary  Genera) 
Perez  de  Cuellar  on  a  hopeless  mission  and  blame 
the  U.N.  and  him  for  its  failure.  He  is  said  to  share 
such  suspicions  and  has  been  noticeably  quiet  about 
the  plan. 


Still,  the  plan  has  merit  Probably  this  week,  the 
Administration  will  press  for  a  cease-fire  resolution 
combined  with  mediation  guidelines  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General.  The  cease-fire  guideline  would  please 
Iraq,  which  has  long  called  for  an  end  to  the  war  it 
started  Three  other  draft  guidelines  are  intended  to 
appeal  to  Iran:  an  international  tribunal  to  deter¬ 
mine  causes  of  the  war,  a  reconstruction  fund  and  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  weapons,  which  Iraq  has 
employed  repeatedly. 

Mr.  P6rez  de  Cuellar  may  have  an  even  more 
effective  card  to  play.  The  Administration  is  ready-, 
ing  a  second  resolution  calling  for  an  arms  embargo 
against  whichever  side  rejects  the  cease-fire.  That 
could  only  mean  Iran. 

Surprisingly,  Moscow  and  Beijing  have  now  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  this  approach,  and  Paris  and 
London  favor  tough  action.  Arms  embargoes  have 
never  been  decisive,  but  they  do  hurt,  and  Iran  al¬ 
ready  has  to  scrounge  for  arms. 

While  Administration  officials  maintain  that 
the  U.N.  resolutions  hold  promise,  they  still  won't 
even  entertain  delaying  the  escort  operation.  Delay, 
they  insist,  would  show  irresolution  and  would  em¬ 
bolden  Iranian  radicals.  Maybe  so.  But  going  for¬ 
ward  and  tilting  so  sharply  toward  Iraq  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  Iran  to  respond  to  the  U.N. 
with  compromises. 

Why  not  wait  a  few  weeks  to  leave  time  for  the 
U,N.  initiative  to  play  out?  Kuwait  can  afford  to 
wait  for  the  protection.  The  United  States  can't  af¬ 
ford  another  costly  misstep  in  the  region.  Iran  is  un¬ 
likely  to  accept  the  U.N.  initiative,  but  that  remains 
the  only  alternative.  The  United  States  may  finally 
have  to  pass  out  flags,  and  protection,  but  it  would 
be  sensible  first  to  give  diplomacy  a  chance. 


Don’t  Complicate  Arrests  With  Paper 

Law  enforcement  officials  seem  ready  to  re-  lice  might  ,  do  more  to  alert  prosecutors,  defense 
spoqfl  ,pee(jflg^§jy,limp  wflv  to  a^FedetyaJ- couij  ^lawyers  and  the, courts  when  they  are  about  to 
decision  requiring  that  an  arrest'ed^persotHn-  Sw  ^weep  atfareaof  peddlers  or  crackpusHer§.  The  po- 
York  City  bie  brought  before  a  judge  within  24  hours. 


If  that’s  not  possible,  the  decision  requires  at  least  a 
sworn  statement  from  the  police  and  prosecutor. 
That’s  just  how  officials  expect  to  comply.  If  they 
do,  the  decision  will,  perversely,  prompt  new  paper¬ 
work  and  more  delay. 

That  would  constitute  a  lamentably  defensive 
response  by  law  enforcement  to  a  decision  rightly 
aimed  at  abuses  of  the  rights  of  arrestees.  The 
criminal  justice  system  could  readily  take  steps  to 
increase  efficiency  that  would  respeet  those  rights. 

The  court  ruling,  by  Judge  Constance  Baker 
Motley,  was  hailed  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  “as  the 
most  important  decision  in  the  area  of  defendants' 
rights  in  the  last  ten  years.”  But  to  judge  by  the  first 
official  reaction,  this  could  be  a  case  of  winners  take 
nothing.  When  the  police  and  prosecutors  can’t 
bring  a  defendant  before  a  judge  in  time,  they  plan 
to  file  a  "paper  review”  asserting  the  sufficiency  of 
the  charge.  This  might  put  the  city  in  technical  com¬ 
pliance  but  is  likely  to  delay  arraignments  even  fur¬ 
ther.  There  are,  meanwhile,  several  practical  ways 
to  help  get  prisoners  before  a  judge  in  24  hours. 

For  a  start,  the  police  could  provide  enough 
paddy  wagons  to  transport  arrested  persons  from 
local  precincts  to  central  booking  stations  and 
courthouses,  avoiding  present  bottlenecks.  The  po¬ 


lice  might  also  beef  up  their  own  capacity  to  process 
arrests.  Able  officers  of  high  rank  could  help  insure 
that  case  papers,  fingerprints  and  arrestees  match 
and  arrive  in  court  together. 

Prosecutors  can  help,  by  keeping  their  com¬ 
plaint  rooms  manned  every  night  of  the  week,  52 
weeks  a  year,  and  staff  them  with  prosecutors 
competent  to  reduce  or  dismiss  inappropriate 
charges  on  the  spot  Technology  might  also  help. 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Elizabeth  Holtzman  and 
Police  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward  are  employ¬ 
ing  television  hookups  in  one  precinct  so  that  police 
officers  and  crime  victims  can  conduct  the  pre-ar¬ 
raignment  process  without  time-consuming  travel. 

The  courts  could  put  more  judges  expert  at  effi¬ 
cient  arraignments  in  criminal  courts  and  move 
rapidly  to  hire  city-funded  case  expediters  to  help 
judges  manage  the  arraignment  caseload.  The 
Legal  Aid  Society  could  see  to  it  that  no  indigent  de¬ 
fendant  languishes  in  court  pens  for  want  of  a  Legal 
Aid  interview.  More  supervision  might  well  help. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  task  falls  to  the 
Mayor  and  his  criminal  justice  coordinator:  push¬ 
ing  all  parties  to  accept  the  need  for  speedier  ar¬ 
raignments.  "Paper  review"  amounts  to  an  eva¬ 
sion.  Judge  Motley's  just  ruling  deserves  a  more 
imaginative  response  than  more  red  tape. 


The  Worm  and  the  Apple 


New  Directions 


Tourist  Misinformation 

Picture  a  first-time  visitor  to  New  York 
City  standing  on  the  little  traffic  island  in  Times 
Square,  studying  the  maps  on  the  information 
kiosk.  She  is  looking  for  a  place  to  eat. 

Should  she  go  to  Di  Pinto  di  BIu  for  some 
pasta?  Xochitl  for  chicken  mole?  How  about 
Wienerwald  for  sauerbraten?  Cattleman  West 
for  a  steak?  Cot  it!  HI  go  to  Jilly’s,  she  telpher- 
self,  because  that's  where  Frank  Sinatra  used  to 
hangout. 

After  lunch,  she’d  like  to  hit  Bonwit  Teller  Cor  a  little 
Shopping.  Where  is  it?  She  peers  at  the  map.  Aha  r  At  the 
comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  56th  Street  —  not  far  from  the 
Drake  Hotel.  Swell.  Once  I’ve  finished  my  shopping,  she 
says.  I  can  go  there  for  a  restorative  sip  of  sherry. 

Poor  visitor.  She’s  not  going  to  find  Jilly’s  or,  for  that 
matter,  Di  Pinto  di  Blu,  Xochitl,  Wienerwald  or  Cattleman 
West.  She’s  not  going  to  find  the  Drake  either.  Or  Bonwit 
Teller  —  not  at  Fifth  and  56th  anyway.  How  could  she?  In 
the  12  years  since  those  maps  were  published,  those  res- 
taurants,  that  hotel  and  the  building  that  housed  Bonwit’s 
have  gone  the  way  or  the  dodo  bird.  So  have  a  lot  of  the 
other  tourist  attractions  touted  on  the  maps. 

Obviously,  whoever  is  in  charge  of  keeping  that  kiosk 
up  to  date  isn't.  But  who  is  that?  Nobody  down  at  City  Hall 
or  at  the  Visitors  Bureau  seems  to  know.  So  come  out, 
come  out,  whoever  you  are  —  and  get  your  worm. 

k 

Horse  Maneuvers 

It’s  been  almost  two  years  since  a  limousine  and  a 
horse-drawn  carriage  collided  on  West  49th  Street,  injur¬ 
ing  four  tourists  and  causing  the  horse's  destruction.  That 
episode  spurred  a  movement  to  extricate  carriages  from 
city  traffic  once  and  for  aiL  Yet  to  date,  nothing  has  been 
done. 

A  bill  authored  by  Councilman  Robert  Dryfoos  of 
Manhattan,  now  stalled  in  the  City  Council,  would  sensibly 
restrict  the  carriages  to  Central  Park.  Mayor  Koch,  how¬ 
ever,  resists  the  bill,  preferring  one  that  would  restrict 


horses  on  midtown  streets  only  during  afternoon 
rush  hours. 

That’s  hardly  responsive.  The  horses  would 
still  obstruct  —  and  foul  —  narrow  theater  dis¬ 
trict  streets  through  the  evening.  Traffic  often 
remains  heavy  well  after  rush  hour.  The  1985  ac¬ 
cident  on  49th  Street  occurred  at  1 :30  A.M. 

The  Mayor  argues  that  carnage  horses  on 
the  streets'  are  essential  to  the  tourist  industry. 
But  so  is  efficient  movement  of  traffic.  Broad¬ 
way,  Rockefeller  Center  and  Carnegie  Hall  draw 
tourists,  too.  The  A.S.P.CA.,  meanwhile,  paints  out  thar  al¬ 
lowing  horses  out  of  the  park  hampers  its  ability  to  en¬ 
force  minimal  protective  regulations. 

A  worm  to  the  Mayor  for  resisting  reform ;  another  to 
the  Council  for  failing  to  go  ahead  with  its  own. 

Doubling  the  Square 

Until  1976  when  the  city’s  first  Greenmarket  was  set 
up  in  Union  Square,  drug  peddlers  perched  on  its  fences 
like  birds  on  telephone  wires  and  the  grass  was  trampled 
and  strewn  with  lifter.  But  the  market  brought  in  a  new 
kind  of  customer  —  people  looking  for  fresh  vegetables, 
home-baked  breads,  local  cheeses  —  and,  suddenly, 
druggie’s  pa radise  beca me  foodie's  heaven. 

But  if  it  was  the  Greenmarket  that  breached  a  little 
life  into  Union  Square,  it  was  the  Parks  Department  that 
brought  it  to  its  present  good  health.  Since  1984  rhe  city 
has  sunk  millions  into  new  trees,  plants,  paths  and  a 
strong  police  presence.  Charming  subway  kiosks  have 
been  re-created.- A  stage  has  been  installed. 

Now  the  department  is  making  an  especially  grand 
gesture.  By  closing  an  under-used  street  and  eliminating 
some  parking  areas,  it  is  doubling  the  size  of  the  park. 

For  turning  a  wasteland  into  an  oasis,  praise  —  and 
many  apples  —  are  in  order.  The  first  goes  to  Barry  Be- 
nepe,  the  man  behind  the  “greenmarketing”  of  Union 
Square.  The  next  is  for  the  Parks  Depan ment  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Henry  Stern.  And  a  third  goes  to  the  14th  Street- 
Union  Square  Local  Development  Corporation,  which, 
working  with  city  agencies,  came  up  with  the  new  design. 


Letters 


Is  Our  Choice  Democracy  or  Covert  Activities? 


To  the  Editor: 

An  effective,  flexible  foreign  policy. 
A  democratic  form,  of  government 
Honest,  credible  national  leaders. 
Can  we  have  all  three?  The  Iran-con¬ 
tra  hearings  suggest  that  we  catxnoL 

The  hearings  are  fascinating  be¬ 
cause  they  highlight  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion — between  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government,  between  political 
parties  and  among  powerful  individu¬ 
als  —  over  proper  foreign  policy 
goals  and  procedures. 

But  behind  the  dramatic  differ¬ 
ences  lies  a  broad  consensus  that  an 
effective,  flexible  American  foreign 
policy  may  at  times  require  covert  ac¬ 
tion.  No  one  on  the  Congressional  side 
—  not  even  avid  opponents  of  arms 
sales  to  Iran  or  of  military  assistance 
to  the  contras  —  has  argued  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  great  power  in  a 
dangerous  world,  should  in  future 
forgo  all  covert  forms  of  diplomatic  or 
military  initiative. 

The  hearings  also  reveal  a  broad 
consensus  that  covert  action  that  is 
not  approved  by  or  made  known  to 
elected  officials  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  is  inconsistent 
with  our  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Not  even  Lieut.  CoL  Oliver  L. 
North  makes  the  case  to  the  contrary. 
In  justifying  his  actions,  Colonel 
North  says  he  assumed  that  the 
President  was  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing  and  authorized  it  Despite  his 
past  behavior,  Colonel  North  says  he 
is-not  in  principle  opposed  to  notifica¬ 
tion  of  selected  members  of  Congress 
when  covert  action  is  contemplated 
or  under  way. 

But  officials  who  know  of  covert  ac¬ 
tivities  must  be  prepared  not  simply  to 
withhold  information  from  the  public 
about  these  activities,  but  also  to  deny 
their  very  existence,  that  is,  if  these  of¬ 
ficials  believe  the  national  interest  is 
thereby  advanced.  If  both  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  were  indeed  un¬ 
aware  of  the  operations  of  the  Casey- 
North-Secord  "government  within  a 
government,”  at  least  our  top  elected 
officials  were  spared  an  assault  on  the 
truth  when  they  affirmed  their  igno¬ 
rance.  But  if  in  future  the  President 
and  leaders  of  Congress  are  fully  ap¬ 
prised  of  what  is  happening,  then  it  is 
they,  not  an  unelected  Colonel  North, 
who  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  American  people.  And  it  is 
they  who  may  understandably  choose 
deception. 

Americans  must  insist  that  our 
elected  leaders  make  the  key  deci- 
sions approving  covert  action.  To  say 
this  is  also  to  gram  that  we  expect 
those  same  leaders  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions  to  lie  to  us-  Alternatively,  we 
may  insist  upon  truthful  leaders.  But 
we  cannot  then  expect  those  same 
people  to  know  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  official  secrets  of  the  land 


should  not  reside  in  one  man,  and  our 
Constitution  is  clear  on  this.  The  last 
time  Congress  declared  war  was 
December  1941.  Militaiy  operations 
since  have  not  beeh  called  wars  while 
in  progress:  we  bad  a  "police  action 
in  Korea,  “military  advisers"  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  “peacekeeping"  in  Lebanon, 
"covert  action”  in  Central  America 
and  something  in  Grenada. 

First  we  gave  up  the  formality  of  de¬ 
claring  war.  Then  we  gave  up  the  for¬ 
mality  of  letting  the  public  know  what 
was  going  on.  Then  we  gave  up  the  for¬ 
mality  of  asking  Congress  to  appropri¬ 
ate  money  for  it  We  do  not  know  what 
is  being  done,  who  is  doing  it  or  even 
who  is  paying  for  it.  Surveys  show  that 
a  majority  of  us  do  not  even  know 
which  side  we  are  on  in  the  Central 
American  conflicts. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  these  half¬ 
wars  is  impeachment.  President  Rea¬ 
gan  is  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  not  to  subvert  it.  Setting  up  a 
White  House  group  to  make  policy  in 
secret  and  carry  out  secret  wars  to 
put  it  into  effect  is  a  direct  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  war  power  that  is  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 

Congress  should  call  off  the  Iran- 
contra  hearings  because  they  are 
serving  no  legislative  purpose.  They 
are  merely  a  sideshow.  We  don't  need 


re  is  no  ready  solution  to  this  di¬ 
lemma.  But  it  is  better  to  recognize 
the  dilemma,  as  one  of  the  deeply  so¬ 
bering  lessons  of  the  present  hear¬ 
ings,  than  to  pretend  that  the  United 
States  can  simultaneously  exercise 
global  power,  enjoy  democracy  and 
be  led  by  fully  credible  public  offi¬ 
cials.  David  B.  abernethy 

Stanford,  Calif.,  July  1 1. 1987 
The  writer  is  professor  of  political 
science  at  Stanford  University. 

• 

Executive  Order  12333 

To  the  Editor: 

The  President,  or  at  least  his  aides, 
have  made  the  argument  that  the  Bo¬ 
land  Amendment  did  not  restrict  the 
National  Security  Council  from  sup¬ 
porting  the  contras.  The  claim  is  that 
the  amendment  covered  only  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  and  that  the  N.S.C.  is 
not  an  intelligence  agency.  This  as¬ 
sertion  is  belied  by  the  President’s 
own  executive  order  setting  forth  the 
functions  of  the  N.S.C. 

Executive  Order  12333,  signed  by 
the  President  in  1981,  states  that  the 
“N.S.C.  shall  act  as  the  highest  execu¬ 
tive  branch  entity  that  provides  re¬ 
view  of,  guidance  for  and  direction  to 
the  conduct  of  all  national  foreign  in¬ 
telligence,  counterintelligence  and 
special  activities,  and  attendant  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs."  In  addition, 
under  the  order  the  N.S.C  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  reviewing  all  covert  opera¬ 
tions  and  submitting  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  President  for  approval. 

In  view  of  the  National  Security 
Council's  role  in  .directing  all  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering,  it  is  disingenuous  to 
argue  that  the  N.S.C.  is  not,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Boland  Amendment,  an 
"agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  intelligence  activities."  it 
is  surprising  that  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congressional  committees 
investigating  the  Iran-contra  affair 
have  brought  the  President's  execu¬ 
tive  order  to  the  attention  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  Michael  Ratner 

Legal  Director 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights 
New  York,  July  13, 1987 
• 

Power  to  Make  War 

To  the  Editor: 

The  oddest  thing  about  the  Iran- 
contra  affair  is  the  prompt  separa¬ 
tion  of  Lieut.  CoL  Oliver  L.  North  and 
Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  from 
their  official  roles  in  iL  While  Con¬ 
gress,  the  media  and  the  public  are 
caught  up  in  a  cloak-and-dagger 
story,  the  larger  questions  of  what 
our  national  ends  are  and  what 
means  we  should  use  to  gain  them  go 
unexamined. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  very 
concerned  that  the  power  to  make  war 
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Daniel  Adri 

more  laws,  just  as  we  don't  need 
more  religion.  We  need  to-pay  some 
attention  to  the  laws  and  religion  that 
we  have.  Arthur  D.  Penser 

Huntsville,  Ala..  July  3, 1 987 
• 

Who  Makes  Us  Proud 

To  the  Editor: 

A  new  man  has  emerged  on  the 
American  scene  with  the  seeds  of 
greatness,  and  Congress  and  the 
media  hardly  know  how  to  cope  with 
him.  People  are  so  starved  in  this  cor¬ 
rupt  and  violent  world  for  honesty, 
character  and  honor  that  they  are 
hanging  on  his  every  word,  for  he  is 
telling  it  like  it  is.  His  spirituality  and 
decehcy  shine  from  his  face.  His 
“  a i^<^i05g»i^Larius^nd  right- 
-  war  fieri*  —  a  Ma¬ 

rine,  no  less  —  who  is  prepared  to  die 
if  necessary  for  his  God  and  country, 
and  the  American  populace  see  in 
him  a  resurgence  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Founders  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  is  in  a  year  when 
we  are  honoring  our  Constitution,  and 
suddenly  this,  decorated  warrior 
whose  clear-cut  wholesomeness  and 
fearless  demeanor  ring  true  is  thrust 
forth  as  almost  a  reincarnation  of  the 
patriots  who  forged  i3  struggling  colo¬ 
nies  in  (he  midst  of  a  snarling  world 
into  the  United-States  of  America. 

Lei  his  detractors  howl.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  not  fooled.  This  fire¬ 
storm  of  public  opinion  is  well  earned. 
Here  is  a  man  who  makes  us  proud  to 
belong  to  this  nation  when  our  values 
have  been  rapidly  eroding  and  many 
of  our  heads  have  been  sadly  bowed. 

'  The  hard  stone  foundation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  revealed  in  the  overwhelming 
support  he  is  receiving.  Our  house, 
thank  God,  is  not  built  on  sand  but 
founded  on  a  rock,  and  with  men  like 
Oliver  North,  it  will  not  wash  away ! 

For  truth  is  a  shining  pillar 
against  which  evil  has  no  defense. 

Charlotte  Eldridge  Sutter 
Phoenix,  July  13, 1987 
• 

An  American  Hero? 

To  the  Editor: 

Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  North  has  a  lot 
going  far  him.  He  is  articulate,  ex¬ 
traordinarily  competent,  gifted  as  an 
orator,  as  an  organizer  and  a  leader  of 
men.  He  is  handsome  and  charismatic. 
He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
his  country.  His  gifts,  coupled  with  his 
sense  of  duty  and  honor,  have  pro¬ 
pelled  him  to  the  very  highest  offices 
within  our  Government.  He  has,  in 
short,  all  the  makings  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  great  American  hero. 

And  it  would  seem  many  of  Colonel 
North’s  fellow  citizens  hail  him  as  a 
hero.  It  is  ironic,  then,  that  his  "hero¬ 
ic”  achievements  were  brought  to 
light  only  as  a  result  of  the  reluctant 
public  disclosure  that  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sale  of  weapons  to  Iran 
(an  act  expressly  contrary  to  the 
stated  policy  of  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration),  for  the  delivery  ■  of  those 
weapons,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
"residuals”  generated  by  those  sales 
to  aid  the  Nicaraguan  "freedom 
fighters"  (when  such  action  was  ar¬ 
guably  prohibited  by  the  1984  Boland 
Amendment)  and  for  the  alteration, 
falsification  and  destruction  of 
records  of  these  transactions. 


Colonel  North  has  admitted  lying  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral.  He  has  confessed  with  compel¬ 
ling  sincerity  and  simplicity  to  laving 
performed  acts  that  are  illegal,  al¬ 
though  he  has  denied  any  illegality  or 
criminality.  He  has  repeatedly  as- 
serted  that  his  actions  were  justifia¬ 
ble  and  therefore  right  In  sum.  Colo¬ 
nel  North  has  operated  under  a  ban¬ 
ner  that  proudly  proclaims,  "Tliere  is. 
an  agenda  that  supersedes  the  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  hero  of  our  tiroes,  a 
man  who,  combining  all  the  attributes 
of  a  zealous  and  conscientious  subordi¬ 
nate  with  the  creative  initiative  of  a 
corporate  manager,  circumvents  the 
rule  of  law  in  pursuit  of  a  private  ideal. 
Obviously,  many  of  Colonel  North's 
supporters  and  colleagues  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  a  hero  who  de¬ 
fends  and  upholds  the  law  8nd  a  zealot 
in  hero's  attire  who,  following  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  ideology,  disregards  the  law.  . 

He  is  for  many  of  his  fellow  citizens 
the  embodiment  of  an  American  hero, 
standing  up  for  his  principles,  defend¬ 
ing  his  family,  his  President  and 
America's  position  in  the  world.  His 
means  of  achieving  these  worthy 
goals  include  prevarication,  negation, 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
and  indulging  in  a  hefty  price  markup 
on  the  sale  of  American  weapons. 

Perhaps  it  would  do  Colonel  North 
and  his  supporters  well  to  reac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  those  very 
precepts  and  principles  for  which 
they  are  struggling  so  hard  and  risk¬ 
ing  so  much.  John  W.  Lowell 
Glenn  a.  ki/rtz 
New  York,  Juty  10, 1987 

A  Good  Show 

To  the  Editor: 

The  daily  diet  of  Lieut.  Col-  Oliver  L. 
North  on  the  Iran-contra  hearings  has 
included  two  courses  for  which  we 
Americans  have  always  had  a  fond¬ 
ness:  a  good  show  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  individual  under  pressure. 

The  proceedings  have  taken  on  the 
appearance  of  pitting  an  individual 
against  the  forces  of  government.  He 
seems  under  attack  by  a  clever  New 
York  lawyer  posing  complicated 
questions.  The  atmosphere  is 
charged,  the  stakes  are  high,  and  yet 
the  individual  survives,  perhaps  pre¬ 
vails.  Television  provides  the  most 
dramatic  context  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Oliver  North.  We  can  study 
his  demeanor,  his  voice  and  speech, 
his  movements.  We  can  dissect,  in¬ 
spect  and  connect.  He  is  on  stage,  and 
we  are  the  theater  critics. 

In  making  our  judgment,  we  mey 
conclude  that  the  individualistic  vir¬ 
tues  —  fortitude,  sincerity,  eloquence, 
and  the  like  —  are  good.  Weakness, 
phoniness  and  verbal  ineptitude  are 
bad.  Therefore,  it  seems,  our  job  as 
audience  and  critics  is  to  determine . 
whether  Cq|tmel4Sor(h(iS  sij^preJo^i 
phony.  If  we  cdrclucte  that  he  is  forth¬ 
right,  the  inquiry  may  end.  - 
The  combination  of  the  medium  of 
television  and  the  notion  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  under  fire  creates  a  powerful 
momentum  toward  basing  conclu¬ 
sions  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
hearings  on  how  Oliver  North 
"plays"  on  television. 

Yet,  shouldn’t  we  cry  to  insulate  our¬ 
selves  from  che  power  of  television 
and  the  image  of  a  Vietnam  veteran 
under  apparent  personal  attack?  We 
are,  after  all,  not  attacking,  defending 
or  judging  Oliver  North  as  a  person. 
We  are  analyzing  his  behavior  —  what 
he  did.  how  he  did  it  and  under  whose 
orders  or  with  whose  knowledge.  We 
have  to  educate  ourselves  on  what  the 
laws  are,  what  they  were  and  what 
people  thought  they  were. 

The  combination  of  the  medium  of 
television  and  the  grilling  of  Oliver 
North  does  make  for  high  drama.  Yet 
we  should  appreciate  that  Colonel 
North's  testimony  provides  only  one 
piece  of  a  very  complicated  puzzle,  a 
puzzle  that  contains  some  black  and 
white,  some  gray  and  some  dark  cor¬ 
ners.  Ellsworth  mcMeen 

New  York,  July  13, 1987 

Vitality  of  Our  System 

To  the  Editor: 

Lieut.  CoL  Oliver  L  North  says  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  laughing  at  our'air- : 
ing  of  the  scandal  that  he  personifies. 

As  one  who  has  spent  a  life  in  public 
service  and  our  foreign  affairs.'  I 
would  tell  him  the  contrary.  Our 
democracy  is  admired  and  envied  for 
its  readiness  and  ability  to  expose 
and  rid  itself  of  those  who  abuse.pub- 
lic  trust  and  public  power.  The  purg¬ 
ing  of  our  Government  of  authoritar¬ 
ians  like  Douglas  MacArthur,  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  is 
seen  as  a  measure  of  the  vitality  of 
our  democratic  system/Nations  that 
cannot  control  zealots,  for  whom  any 
means  is  justified  by  the  ends,  can 
neither  attain  nor  maintain  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  government 
ft  is  ironic  that  in  the  year  that  we 
honor  both  the  Constitution  and  Gen 
George  C.  Marshall,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  devote  even  more  attention  ' 
to  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
who  have  dishonored  both. 

But  this  sad  episode  brilliantly 
reconfirms  the  wisdom  of  the  Const;!-  ’ 
tution,  which  provides  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  three  equal  branches  and  a  . 
free  press.  Thomas  W.  Fina 

Alexandria.  Va..  July  io,  1987 
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WASHINGTON - 

James  Reston 

The  Buck 
Stops 
There ! 

F...K .r  4.  .  WASHINCTON 

or  ttte  first  few  days  of  Admiral 
Poindexter  s  testimony,  the 

hearinM^^  ,al  ***  Iran-conira 
K?^'aSJS,eni  30(1  even  solemn. 
But  by  the  CTd  of  the  first  week,  when 
he  explained  that  misrepresenting 
the  truth  to  the  Congress  was  no  “lie” 
and  concealing  the  facts  was  no 
cover-up,1’  people  began  to  laugh. 
Later  they  began  to  hsk  how  this 
whole  incredible  senes  of  events 
many  of  them  reckless,  most  of  them 
devious  and  a  lot  of  them  just  plain 
stupid,  could  have  happened.  It  takes 
some  sorting  out,  but  herewith  a  try. 

Clearly  the  Reagan  Administration 
was  driven  by  the  fear  that  if  it  didn’t 
strangle  Communism  in  Nicaragua 
(population  23  million),  the  Russians 
would  establish  a  bridgehead  in  the 
center  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  virus  would  spread  throughout  this 
critical  strategic  area.  “Our  credibility 
would  collapse."  the  President  said, 
“our  alliances  would  crumble  and  the 
safety  of  out*  homeland  would  be  tn 
jeopardy.” 

The  other  nations  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  didn't  share  this  apocalyptic 
view,  nor  did  the  Western  allies  or  the 
Congress,  which  refused  to  vote  the 
money  to  carry  it  out  But  it  was 
shared  by  Lieut  CoL  Oliver  North, 
the  action  officer  who  testified  that  if 
the  Congress  didn't  support  his  cov¬ 
ert  operations,  the  United  States 
might  have  to  send  its  own  troops  into 
the  war,  and  build  the  equivalent  of  a 
Berlin  wall  along  the  Rio  Grande  to 
keep  the  refugees  out 
So  the  end  of  the  Administration's . 
policy  was  clear  enough,  and  the 
means  to  this  end  were  to  arm  the  con¬ 
tras  by  secret  covert  action  despite  the 

What’s 
so  surprising 
about 

Iran-contra? 
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North’s  Bicentennial  Lesson 


WEEKLY  REVIEW  L  IE  7 

ON  MY  MIND 

1  A.  M.  Rosenthal 


By  Irving  R.  Kaufman 


The  testimony  of  LieuL 
CoL  Oliver  L.  North  be¬ 
fore  the  Congressional 
committees  on  the 
Iran-contra  affair,  and 
the  more  recent  reve¬ 
lations  by  Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poin¬ 
dexter,  have  underscored  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic  —  appropriately,  at  the  very  time 
we  are  celebrating  the  bicentennial  of 
our  Constitution. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
principles  is  that  without  knowledge, 
democracy  is  enfeebled  —  that  a  citi¬ 
zenry  living  in  ignorance  of  what  its 
leaders  are  doing  is  a  citizenry  in 
periL 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  light  on  darkness,  these  public 
hearings  into  the  clandestine  behav¬ 
ior  of  some  of  our  senior  officials 
have  been  a  most  important  constitu¬ 
tional  exercise. 

To  be  sure,  the  public  has  thus  far 
responded  sympathetically  to  Colonel 
North’s  statements  decrying  the  con¬ 
straints  on  the  President’s  freedom  of 
action  concerning  the  contras  “left  in 
the  field”  in  Nicaragua.  Commenta¬ 
tors  —  particularly  from  abroad  — 
have  also  been  puzzled  over  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  system  of  government  that 
limits  the  President's  ability  to  act 
unilaterally  in  foreign  affairs. 

Colonel  North  rightly  notes  that  bur 
system  is  less  than  efficient  The  ca¬ 
pacity  for  rapid  and  decisive  action  is 
not  a  particular  strength  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  Rather,  it  enshrines  the 
political  equivalent  of  the  physician’s 
golden  rule:  First  of  all,  do  no  harm. 

The  purpose  of  a  system  of  divided 
powers  is  to  insure  (hat  any  signifi¬ 
cant  governmental  action  will  be 
thoroughly  considered  and  debated, 
command  a  substantial  political  con¬ 
sensus  and  not  infringe  upon  individ¬ 
ual  liberties.  The  Framers  believed 
that  as  between  violating  these  prin- 
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ciples  and  denying  government  the 
right  to  act  at  aU,  it  was  always  better 
to  restrain  government  from  acting. 

Underlying  this  intuition  was  a  pro¬ 
found  skepticism  about  human  na¬ 
ture  —  one  that  the  intervening  200 
years  have  served  only  to  validate. 
Our  system  has  survived  despite  the 
mediocrities,  incompetents  and 
rogues  who  have  managed  to  attain 
office,  because  the  capacity  of  any 

one  officeholder  to  do  significant 

damage  is  limited  by  the  checks  and 
balances  under  which  he  must  oper¬ 
ate. 

■  For  this  reason,  committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  reacted  with  dismay  to 
testimony  indicating  that  some  in  the 
Administration  believed  that  the 
Strength  of  the  executive  branch’s 
commitment  to  a  particular  policy 
justifed  a  refusal  to  submit  to  legisla¬ 
tive  oversight 

Anyone  with  any 
interest  in  public 
affairs,  whether  r*  ,-t 
public  official  or  W  Jiy  til6 
private  citizen,  * 

'must  on  occasion  JtJCSTlIlffS 

feel  impatient  .  ® 

with  the  painstak-  flfP-  yifnj 
ing  procedures  of 

democracy  and  ^ 

must  sometimes 
disagree  with  the 
substantive  outcomes  that  those  pro¬ 
cesses  reach.  But  what  should  re¬ 
strain  us  from  seeking  simply  to 
sweep  aside  all  legal  and  political 
checlU  and  impose  our  will  directly  is 
the  realization  that  down  that  road 
lies  tyranny. 

It  may  be  that  a  powerful  leader 
will  perceive  on  a  particular  occasion 
the  need  for  a  policy  that  his  people 
do  noL  But  in  the  long  run  more  wis¬ 
dom  will’ emerge  from  many  voices 
than  from  just  one.  For  better  or 
worse,  that  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
system.  And  even  if  it  should  be  incor¬ 
rect  on  any  particular  occasion,  the 
American  people,  as  Senator  Warren 
Rudman  said,  “have  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  be  wrong.” 

An  erroneous  decision  democrati¬ 
cally  reached,  although  it  certainly 
may  do  great  harm,  is  in  the  long  run 
better  than  a  correct  one  that  dam¬ 


ages  our  carefully  crafted  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  For  a  wrong 
decision  that  is  openly  debated  may 
be  changed  through  the  political  pro¬ 
cess,  while  a  sound  decision  imposed 
through  secrecy  and  deceit  robs  us  of 
the  very  capacity  for  self-correction 
that  has  sustained  this  nation  through 
the  harsh  vicissitudes  of  200  years. 

The  past  quarter-century  has 
shown  clearly  that  we  cannot  sustain 
important  foreign  policy  initiatives 
without  a  broad  political  consensus. 
Yet  in  a  society  that  seeks  truth 
through  a  multiplicity  of  views,  the 
process  of  reaching  political  agree¬ 
ment  necessarily  will  be  untidy.  Sena¬ 
tor  George  J.  Mitchell  aptly  empha¬ 
sized,  "In  America,  disagreement 
with  the  policies  of  the  Government  is 
not  evidence  of  lack  of  patriotism.” 

Colonel  North,  however,  believes 
that  the  Iran-con- 

-  tra  affair  is  a 

1  unique  case  -  be-. 

cause  the  area  of 
foreign  relations 
is  one  in  which 
Presidents  have 
special  power.  In 
fact,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  gives  foreign 
■■■  policy  responsibil¬ 

ity  to  both  the 
President  and  the 
Congress.  The  President  serves  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  and  receives  ambassadors 
from  other  countries.  Congress  de¬ 
clares  war,  appropriates'  monies  for 
the  armed  forces  and  regulates  com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  nations.  Only  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress 
may  the  President  make  treaties-and 
appoint  ambassadors. 

.Congress  may  give  wide  discretion 
to  the  President  to  act  in  those  broad 
areas  of  foreign  policy  in  which  the 
two  branches  share  power.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  required  to  do  so,  as 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  learned 
when  he  seized  the  nation's  steel  mills 
in  1952  to  avert  a  threatened  strike 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Although  President  Truman  de¬ 
fended  his  action  as  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  the  supply  of  steel  to  carry  on 
the  war,  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 


him  to  return  the  mills,  noting  that 
Congress  had  withheld  from  the 
President  the  power  he  sought  to  «*■ 
ercise.  Thus  even  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  the  President's  exercise 
of  power  remains  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  people  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress. 

Despite  the  broad  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  principles,  many  have 
complained  about  the  pace  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Iran-contra  hearings. 
Some  bemoan  the  length  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings;  others  fear  exposure  of 
closely  held  Government  operations; 
still  others  suspect  political  motiva¬ 
tions  or  resent  what  they  perceive  as 
political  posturings  on  the  part  of 
committee  members.  Such  criticisms 
may  be  valid  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
they  miss  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  investigation. 

It  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our 
democracy  that,  as  James  Madison 
wrote,  "Knowledge  will  forever  gov¬ 
ern  ignorance:  And  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  own  Governors, 
must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
which  knowledge  gives.” 

Throughout  our  history.  Congres¬ 
sional  investigations  have  served  as  a 
powerful  means  of  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic.  which,  after  all,  holds  in  its  hands 
the  ultimate  political  fate  of  legisla¬ 
tors  and  Presidents  alike. 

And  whatever  the  motives  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  questioners,  or  the  merits  of 
the  hearings  as  television  drama,  the 
national  debate  sparked  by  Colonel 
North’s  testimony  will  —  If  history  is 
any  guide  —  ultimately  provide  not 
only  firmer  national  support  for 
whatever  specific  policies  are  finally 
adopted  with  regard  to  Iran  and  the 
contras,  but  also  a  tonic  to  our  system 
of  consensual,  open  government. 

For  all  their  disruptiveness,  the 
periodic  political  crises  that  beset  our 
country  are  a  sign  of  the  underlying 
vitality  of  our  democracy.  They 
demonstrate  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  still  care  about  the  principles  that 
have  raised  this  country  to  the  lofty 
position  it  now  occupies  —  and  this 
concern  is  the  best  guarantee  that 
America  will  retain  that  same  promi¬ 
nence  200  years  from  now. 


The 

Winds  of 
Asia 


SEOUL,  South  Korea 

It  is  hot,  muggy  and  rainy  here  and 
any  day  the  streets  may  be- filled 
again  with  riot  and  tear  gas.  But  it 
is  a  wonderful  time  to  visit  Seoul.  The 
city  has  the  tang  of- liberty,  clear  and 
heady. 

.  Yes.  everybody  knows  that  although 
•political  freedom  is  within  grasp,  it  can 
still  slip  oul  There  is  fear  that  either 
furious  generals  or  the  strong  radical 
fringe  within  the  student  movement 
may  try  to  destroy  the  goal  of  the  South 
Korean  revolution:  a  quick,  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy. 

The  fears  are  reality  but  so  is  the 
particular  significance  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  revolution  of  June  1937;  if  it 
holds  it  will  have  an  importance  that 
will  reach  beyond  this  striving  land 
The  Philippine  revolution  of  1985-86 
was  an  emotional  spur  acknowledged 
openly  by  the  opposition  here,  pri¬ 
vately  by  the  Government 
But  there  are  countries  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  with  a  great  deal  .more  in 
common  with  the  prosperous,  freshly 
industrialized,  competitive  kind  of 
country  that  South  Korea  has  become 
than  with  the  impoverished  Philip¬ 
pines.  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Taiwan 
may  find  their  own  middle  classes 
deciding  that  they  are  entitled  to 
political  liberty  as  well  as  high  tech¬ 
nology.  The  military  regimes  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Pakistan  must  be  watching 
Seoul  with  some  nervousness  tea 
And  the  government  that  probably 
fears  the  success  of  a  democratic 
revolution  in  South  Korea  most  is  the 
fiercely  repressive  Communist  dicta¬ 
torship  in  North  Korea.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  economic  progress  and  demo¬ 
cratic  freedom  could  be  a  dangerous 
contrast  to  the  empty  streets,  icy  eco- 


From 
Manila 
to  Seoul 
and  on. 


prohibition  of  Congress  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Loyalty  to"  the  President  rather  than  to 
the  Idwfc&THfc first  tbhSderatUhL  ■  -’*"•/ 

Admiral  Poindexter  believed  that 
the  President’s  general  policy  was  to 
help  the  contras  democratize  Nicara¬ 
gua  and  decided,  without  asking  the 
President,  that  Mr.  Reagan  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  diversion  of  Iran  arms  sale 
money  to  the  contras.  The  White  House 
said  later  that  the  President  would  not 
have  approved. 

Admiral  Poindexter's  approval 
dominated  Colonel  North,  who  said  he 
would  go  in  a  corner  and  stand  on  his 
head  if  the  President  instructed  him  to 
do  sa  Accordingly,  the  explanation  be¬ 
gins  with  ideology  and  loyalty  not  to 
the  law  but  to  the  President  himself. 

This  was  justified  merely  by  saying 
first  that  the  Boland  Amendment  did¬ 
n't  apply  to  the  staff  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  second,  that  the 
President  didn’t  know  that  the  N.S.C. 
was  involved  in  covert  operations,  so 
it  was  all  right  according  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  Administration  to  mis¬ 
lead  ibe  Congress  and  even  to  shred 
the  critical  damaging  evidence  in  the 
presence  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
“investigators.” 

It  helped,  of  course,  to  have  Ed 
Meese  at  the  Justice  Department, 
where  he  sometimes  gave  advice  to 
Admiral  Poindexter  and  Colonel  North 
as  Attorney  General  and  sometimes  as 
"the  President’s  friend,”  and  gave 
very  Rule 'evidence  of  zeal  in  seeing 
that  the  Laws  were  carefully  executed. 

The  absence  of  continuity  at  the 
N.S.C.  could  also  have  contributed  to 
the  disaster,  since  Mr.  Reagan  has  had 
five  different  N.S.C.  chiefs  in  his  first 
six  years  in  office,  not  to  mention  Bill 
Casey,  his  campaign  manager,  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Central  Intelligence  and  pri¬ 
vate  adviser  to  Colonel  North. 

It  may  also  be  relevant,  not  only  that 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
protested  “vociferously.”  according  to 
Admiral  Poindexter,  against  the  arms- 
to-tran  deal  and  were  “cut  out  of  the 
loop"  on  tiie  contra  deal,  but  that  not  a 
single  Foreign  Service  officer  trained 
in  Middle  East  or  Central  American  af¬ 
fairs  tot*  part  in  this  whole  adventure. 

Put  part  of  the  blame,  then,  on  the 
valor  of  ignorance,  some  of  it  on  the 
arrogance  of  Presidential  popularity, 
and  maybe  the  rest  of  it  on  the  myth 
of  the  Reagan  doctrine  which  insisted 
that  American  money  and  arms  can 
unilaterally  solve  the  complicated 
and  tormenting  social  and  economic 
problems  of  nations  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol  or  understanding. 

Maybe  the  tragedy  began  first  with 
the*  corruption  of  language:  that 
“patriotism”  belonged  mainly  to  tii ose 
supporting  the  President’s  policies; 
that  "deniability”  was  more  important 
than  ‘‘responsibility”;  that  "findings” 
could  justify  covert  operations  before 
they  were  "found”;  that  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  buck  doesn’t  stop  here  but 
there;  that  “lives”  are  more  important 
than  “lies";  and  anyway,  that  lies  are 
merely  “terminal  Inexactitudes." 

In  the  end.  it  was  at  least  an  odd  way 
to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  assumed  a  sharing  of  powers 
and  responsibility  and  trust  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature.  But 
you  shouldn’t  be  surprised.  This  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  living  a  life  of 
pretense,  cheating  and  borrowing  for 
over  six  years.  Maybe  that’s  the  best 
explanation  of  the  whole  sad  affair.  LI 
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Economic 
Everest 
Awaits 
The  Next 
President 

By  Robert  D.  Horznats 


W  ith  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the 
White  House 
under  way,  it 
is  worthwhile 
to  consider 
how  the  next  President  might  pro¬ 
mote  American  economic  interests  in 
a  world  dramatically  altered  by 
powerful  market  forces  and  shifts  in 
the  economic  strengths  of  nations. 

President  Reagan’s-  initial  chal¬ 
lenges  were  to  subdue  inflation  and 
restore  growth.  His  successor’s  chal¬ 
lenges  will  include  formidable  inter¬ 
national  problems.  The  next  Presi¬ 
dent  will  inherit  an  America  that, 
white  possessing  the  world's  strong¬ 
est  economy,  is  frustrated  by  trade 
deficits,  external  debt  and  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  our  allies  are  not  adequately 
shouldering  global  responsibility. 
Many  Americans  see  these  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  Washington  to  pull  back  from 
world  leadership. 

The  next  President  will  need  to 
forge  international  agreements  on 
policies  that  foster  sustained  growth 
and  balance  in  the  world  economy 
and  that  would  also  reassure  Amer¬ 
icans  that  burdens  are  being  appro¬ 
priately  shared. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  second 
great  transition  of  international  eco¬ 
nomic  power  in  this  century.  From 
1920  to  1940,  the  United  States  failed 
to  recognize  the  strength  it  had  inher¬ 
ited  from  Britain  and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  such  strength  conferred.  The 
United  States  protected  its  markets 
rather  than  champion  open  trade,  and 
it  waited  until  it  was  almost  too  late  to 
defend  other  democracies. 

For  20  years,  the  world  had  lurched 
from  one  trade  and  financial  crisis  to 
another,  then  to  political  confronta¬ 
tion  and  then  to  war.  The  current 
transition  should  be  better  managed. 

If  Americans  now  believe  that  our 

Robert  D.  Horrnats.  a  vice  president 
of  Goldman  Sachs  &  Company,  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Business  Affairsjrom  1 981 
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allies  are  doing  too  little  to  help  the 
United  States  reduce  its  trade  deficit 
and  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  mili¬ 
tary,  energy  security  and  foreign  aid 
burdens,  then  domestic  pressures  for 
trade  restrictions,  troop  withdrawals 
and  cuts  in  foreign  aid  will  intensify. 
The.  new  president's  capacity  to  lead 
the  free  world  would  be  seriously  un¬ 
dermined  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Conversely;  if  America’s  allies  feel 
the  United  States  is  blaming  them  for 
problems  of  its  own  making,  pushing 
them  to  adopt  policies  counter  to  their 
interests  and  using  its  deficit  as  a 
pretext  for  backing  off  world  commit¬ 
ments.  then  they  will  resist  American 
policy  initiatives. 

The  key  challenge  facing  the  next 
President  trill  be  to  press  other  na¬ 
tions  to  assume  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  world  economy  without 
creating  the  impression  that  America 
is  blaming  them  lor  its  problems. 

Europe  and  Japain  will  have  to 
break  out  6f  their  complacent  belief 
that  the  United  States  would  forever 
Older  its  policies  to  insure  a  healthy 
world  economy  while  Its  trading  pan-' 
ners  pursued  policies  aimed  solely  at 
domestic  goals. 

These  nations  depend  heavily  on  a 
world  economy  that  is  influenced  as 


Trade 

talks 

are 

indispensable. 


much  by  their  policies  as  by  those  of 
the  United  States.  Consequently,  their 
policies  must  begin  to  reflect  the  need 
for  equal  responsibility. 

Change  must  also  take  place  in 
Washington.  Federal  and  private  bor¬ 
rowing  relies  significantly  on  foreign 
capitaL  President  Reagan  learned  at 
the  Venice  summit  meeting  that,  as  a 
heavy  debtor,  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  merely  insist  that  others  comply 
with  its  wishes.  Greater  executive 
leadership  will  be  required  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  for  domestic  rea¬ 
sons  and  to  strengthen  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent's  hand  in  encouraging  Europe 
and  Japan  to  help  stimulate  growth. 

Reconfiguration  of  international 
economic  strength  means  that  foreign 
support  for  American  objectives  can 
no  longer  be  assumed.  They  must  first 
demonstrate  merit  Erratic  domestic 
'policies,  lecturing  others  when  Wash¬ 
ington  cannot  control  its  budget  and 
blaming  other  nations  for  home-made 
problems  will  weaken  our.  influence.  . 

America's  allies  also  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  new  wealth  places 
responsibilities  on  them  to  increase 
their  foreign  assistance.  Europe  and 
Japan  have  the  capacity  to  provide 
more  aid  while  the  United  States  tries 
to  cut  its  budget  deficit.  By  increasing 
their  foreign  aid  and  providing  incen¬ 
tives  to  their  private  sectors  to  extend 
loans  to  worthy  development  projects, 
these  allies  would  strengthen  growth 
and  stability  in  nations  important  to 
the  West  while  reducing  pressures 
from  Washington  for  a  "quick  fix” 
stimulus  in  their  economies. 

The  next  President  will  have  to  de- 
voce  personal  attention  to  multina¬ 
tional  trade  negotiations  and  insist 
that  his  counterparts  abroad  do  like¬ 
wise  in  order  to  achieve  a  significant 
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reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  an  up¬ 
date  of  trade  rules. 

Without  progress  in  these  areas, 
protectionist  pressures  in  virtually 
every  country  will  intensify,  confront¬ 
ing  the  President  with  the  prospect  of 
trade  wars  and  global  recession. 

Revitalizing  the  West's  flagging 
commitment  to  reduce  its  energy  de¬ 
pendence  must  also  be  a  high  priori¬ 
ty.  The  West  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  vulnerable  to  interruptions  of 
oil  supplies  unless  strategic  oil  re¬ 
serves  are  increased,  regulations 
that  foster  greater  domestic  capacity 
are  imposed,  oil  production  in  nations 
that  are  not  members  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun¬ 
tries  is  financed  and  plans  to  cope 
with  shortages  are  updated. 

If  the  next  President  manages  these 
issues  effectively,  be  can  convince 
Americans  that  sustained  leadership 
by  the  United  States  is  still  necessary 
despite  the  fact  that  other  countries 
have  assumed  a  greater  role  in  the 
world  economy.  He  will  also  have 
presided  over  a  historic  transition  in 
which  the  United  States,  which  once 
virtually  had  singlehanded  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  world  economy,  began 
sharing  that  responsibility  with  the 
growing  economic  powers.  I J 


1  nomic  barrenness  and  political  stran- 
7  gulation  in  the  North. 

f  ■ '  -.  This  city  is  an  economic  Volcano  f- 

PmtPm&yte  -evpijcphere,.; .mfles_p?::. 
^markets,  in  the  streets  and  under- 
:  ■  ground  —  a  world  of  energy,  hustle  and 
intense  commercial  creativity,  bounc¬ 
ing  day  and  night-  It  erupted  out  of  the 
talent  and  determination  of  a  people 
who  seem  genetically  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing  in.  either  to  a  history  of  oppression 
or  (heir  own  rocky,  scrabbly  land. 

In  the  first  half. -of „ this. century,' 
Japanese  colonialists  ruled  Korea 
with  brutality  and  contempt.  Then, 
after  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
kindly  allowed  the  Russians  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
temporarily  of  course.  The  Koreans 
paid  the  price  for  American  stupidi¬ 
ty;  one  nation  was  cleaved  in  two. 

That  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  and  Korean 
soldiers  when  the  North  Koreans  at¬ 
tacked  in  1950.  Then  came  a  quarter- 
century  of  South  Korean  military 
dictatorship  —  which  in  the  beginning 
Washington  could  have  prevented  by 
insisting  the  generals  return  to  bar¬ 
racks  with  their  American  weapons. 

But  the  energies  of  South-  Korean 
workers  and  businessmen  brought 
prosperity.  Still  they  yearned  for  some¬ 
thing  more:  political  liberty. 

*  American  specialists  kept  telling 
South  Korean  democrats  not  to  push 
hard,  warning  that  Korean  traditions 
and  Confucian  heritage  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  swift  movement  to 
democracy,  you  see. 

The  South  Koreans  did  not  see. 
Year  after  year  opposition  leaders 
were  jailed  and  beaten  and  year  after 

_  year  students  battled  in  the  streets 

for  a  free  political  system.  They  did 
not  seem  to  think  freedom  was  anti¬ 
thetical  to  Confucian  tradition  or 
maybe  didn't  care  if  it  was. 

Last  month,  a  thought  struck  a  for¬ 
mer  general  called  Roh  Tae  Woo,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  military’s 
handpicked  winner  in  the  coming 
presidential  election:  If  you.  can’t 
beat  them,  join  them. 

He  gave  in  to  almost  all  the  de- 

_  mands  for  democratic  freedoms 

made  by  the  people  in  the  street, 

'P"  mostly  because  he  knew  their  parents 
were  behind  them. 

**■  Mr.  Roh  is  a  much  more  relaxed 
[*y  man  now  than  when  we  met  here 
ll"  about  18  months  ago.  Then  he  was  a 
01  hard-liner  and  had  not  seen  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  things  as  a  free  press.  He 
-  knows  that  his  stroke  of  political 
le‘  bravery  has  turned  him  from  a 
n'  threatening  figure  to  a  potential  win- 
IS~  ner  in  a  free  election. 

0  But  be  is  no  hero  to  Kim  Dae  Jung, 

^  who  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  mili- 
tary.  tortured,  kidnapped,  sentenced 
&  to  death,  reprieved,  arrested  again, 
n.s  but  always  remained,  a  democratic 
ai“  political  force.  In  late  1985  he  was 
n"  under  house  arrest  and  there  were 
I*  more  Government  goons  outside  than 
paving  stones.  Now  his  door  is  open 
j*  and  people  sit  in  a  carpeted  street  to 
,  listen  to  him  speak. 

JP  He  would  like  to  be  president.  So 

2  would  Kim  Young  Sam.  an  opposition 
S  leader  with  a  long  political  record  and 

a  sharp  mind.  If  they  both  nm  and  split 
.  their  vote,  Mr.  Roh  will  win. 

™  But  if  only  one  Kim  runs,  that  Kim 
J  will  occupy  the  presidential  palace 
called  the  Blue  House. 

1P  in  any  case.  South  Korea's  bracing 
T  Political  weather  will  be  carried  by 
the  winds  of  Asia.  j  I 
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Paris 

in  Moscow, entrepreneurial  com¬ 
rades  are  running  their  own 
beauty  parlors  and  auto  repair 
shops,  *  while  in  China  many 
farmers  are  eschewing  the  com¬ 
munal  system  in  favor  of  selling 
produce  they  grow  themselves. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ideological 
world,  Britain  and  France  are  push¬ 
ing  to  reinvigorate  their  state-owned 
companies  by  selling  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  while  in  Washington  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  pressing  ahead 
with  tax  cuts  and  its  war  against  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  of  business. 

It  seems  that  no  matter  where  you 
look  nowadays,  governments  are 
turning  to  market  mechanisms  — 
Adam  Smith’s  ingenious  invisible 
hand  —  to  pep  up  their  economies. 
Economists  say  there  is  unusual 
agreement  among  capitalist  and 
Communist  countries  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  freer  rein  to  the 
market:  that  overarching  mech¬ 
anism  that  helps  articulate  consumer 
desires,  encourages  inventiveness 
and  disciplines  inefficient  producers. 

"In  remarkably  different  circum¬ 
stances,  people  are  learning  that  one 
can  make  market  systems  work  in 
very  useful  ways,"  said  Charles  Lind- 
blont,  a  Yale.  University  political 
-  economist  and  author  of  “Politics  and 
Markets." 

Certainly  the  most  important  re¬ 
cent  move  toward  the  market  was  the 
T  histpric.  -policy  change  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  announced  late  last 
month  that  would  transfer  much  of 
the  power  of  Moscow’s  central  plan¬ 
ners  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  factory 
managers.  For  the  first  time,  the 
managers  would  be  allowed  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  suppliers  over  prices,  with 
the  aim  of  ending  production  bottle¬ 
necks  and  making  producers  more 
sensitive  to  consumers. 

In  the  view  of  many  economists, 
market-oriented  moves  like  these  are 
significant  because  they  could  slow 
the  growth  of  the  developmental  gap 
between  the  Communist  world  and 
the  industrialized  West  —  and  per¬ 
haps  even  close  that  gap  a  bit 
Many  of  the  reasons  behind  Mr. 
Gorbachev’s  dramatic  change  in 
policy  parallel  those  fueling  the  mar¬ 
ket-oriented  moves  elsewhere.  Capi¬ 
talist  and  Communist  countries  alike 
have  been  looking  for  ways  to  rein¬ 
vigorate  their  economies  and  avoid 
the  kind  of  painful  stagnation  that 
marked  much  of  the  1970's.  They  are 
straining  as  well  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  in  reaction  to  greater  world¬ 
wide  competitive  pressures.  And  they 
are  also  recognizing  that  central 
planning  does  not  work  as  well  once 
countries  achieve  a  basic  level  of  in¬ 
dustrial  development. 

While  the  trend  is  broad-based, 
many  economists  and  political  scien¬ 
tists  are  questioning  whether  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  permanent  shift  or  a  mere 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  They  wonder 
if  Mr.  Gorbachev's  efforts  to  reform 
the  Soviet  economy  will  be  overcome 
by  entrenched  interests  and  institu¬ 
tional  inertia.  And  they  are  waiting  to 
see  if  Ronald  Reagan's  successor  will 
conclude  that  Mr.  Reagan  went  too- 
far  in  scrapping  regulations  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  Government's  role  in  the 
economy. 

"I  think  there  is  something  of  a  per¬ 
manent  shift,  but  maybe  I’m  just  sort 
of  hopeful,"  said  Marvin  H.  Rosters, 
director  of  economic  policy  studies  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
the  conservative  study  group.  "It’s 
hard  to  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again,  but  not  impossible.” 

Indeed,  there  are  already  signs  of  a 
backlash.  Congress,  for  example,  is 
playing  with  the  idea  of  re-regulating 
the  airlines  because  of  poor  service, 
while  officials  in  London  and  Wash¬ 
ington  are  debating  whether  to  do 
more  to  curb  insider  trading  and  the 
merger  boom.  And  in  China,  die  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  retreated  a  bit  after 
having  taken  the  giant  step  of  giving 
market  forces  freer  rein  in  industry. 

The  Chinese  experience  points  to 
what  has  become  one  of  the  most 
hotly  debated  topics  among  econo¬ 
mists:  To  what  extent  can  Socialist 
and  Communist  countries  incorpo¬ 
rate  market  mechanisms  into  their 
economies  —  whose  building  blocks 
are  central  planning  and  state  owner¬ 
ship  —  and  still  remain  Socialist  or 
Communist?  While  some  economists 
see  an  inevitable  tension,  others  think 
the  Communist  and  Socialist  models 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  atfexist 
with  a  market  system.  Introducing 
some  elements  of  the  market  system 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  embracing 


capitalism,  they  say.  But  the.  intro¬ 
duction  of  greater  economic  free¬ 
doms  In  Communist  countries  could 
well  lead  to  demands  from  the  citi¬ 
zenry  for  greater  political  freedoms, 
as  well. 

In  any  event,  the  market-oriented 
moves  by  many  Communist  nations 
represent  a  turning  point,  economists 
say,  because  they  are  a  tacit  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  Stalinist  model  of  cen¬ 
tralized  planning-has  failed. 

“What  Gorbachev  is  saying  is  that 
the  old  revolutionary  centralism  has 
ended  up  in  a  nightmare,  that  it  has 
paralyzed  initiative,’’  said  Tony 
Benn,‘a  Member  of  Parliament  and 
one  of  the  Labor  Party's  most  re¬ 
spected  and  outspoken  figures.  “I 
think  he’s  right."  . 

“One  thing  awfolly  dear  is  that 
complex  industrial  societies  can't  be 
run  by  central  planners,"  said  Robert 
Heilbroner,  an  economist  at  the  New' 
School  of  Social  Research  in  New 
York.  “They  have  to  be  run  by  some 
looser  mechanism,  by  something  with 
feedback.’’ 

Conservative  economists  in  capital¬ 
ist  countries,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  have  made  a  similar  critique 
of  government  regulation.  They  have 
contended  that  regulations  —  of  air¬ 
lines,  trucking,  labor  relations  and 
the  environment  —  were  too  inflex¬ 
ible,  interfered  with  market  forces 
and  usually  got  in  the  way  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth. 

It  was  these  economists  who  helped 
plant  the  ideological  seeds  for  the 
new  emphasis  on  market  forces. 

The  shift  began  in  earnest  with  the 
elections  of  Margaret  Thatcher  in 
1979  and  Ronald  Reagan  a  year  later. 
By  now,  the  trend  has  been  felt  al¬ 
most  everywhere. 

There  have  been  privatizations  in 
Italy  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  In  Vietnam, 
the  Government  is  encouraging  pri¬ 
vately  owned  small  business,  while  in 
Hungary,  the  Government  offers  ven¬ 
ture  capital  to  local  entrepreneurs. 
Indeed,  Hungary  now  boasts  a  small 
but  thriving  privately  owned  soft¬ 
ware  industry  thanks  to  inventive  en¬ 
gineers  who  are  trying  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  West's  computer  boom. 

If  there  is  any  one  factor  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  global  embrace  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  system,  it  is  the  increasing  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  world  trade,  econo¬ 
mists  say. 

"This  means  you  can  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  all  those  inefficiencies,"  said  C. 


grown  so  complex  that  central  plan¬ 
ners  just  cannot  master  them. 

When  a  country  is  underdeveloped 
or  decimated  by  war,  for  example,  it 
is  not  hard  for  central  planners  to 
conclude  that  steel  mills  are  needed 
and  to  determine  which  technology  is 
best  for  making  steel  But  when  that 
country  wants  to  make  computers, 
say,  decision-making  becomes  more 
complicated.  Myriad  manufacturing 
processes  are  involved,  and  technolo¬ 
gies  and  market  conditions  change 
rapidly.  Central  planners  may  not  be 
up  to  the  task  of  managing  such 
projects. 

"When  you  get  to  the  stage  of  hav- 


Jf  It  isn't,  you  can't  finance  your  wel¬ 
fare  state.  Politicians  started  think¬ 
ing  that  they  had  to  use  the  market 
more  to  reach  their  productivity 
goals." 

Because  the  world  economy  has  be¬ 
come'  so  interdependent,  a  market- 
oriented  move  by  one  industrial 
democracy  to  increase  productivity 
sends  more  ripples  than  ever  before 
into  other  countries.  When  the  United 
States,  for  example,  slashed  tax  rates 
In  1981,  its  European  trading  partners 
felt  the  pressure  to  follow  suit  to 
avoid  a  brain  drain  and  an  exodus  of 
business. 

This  interdependence  has  also 
placed  new  pressures  on  nationalized 
companies  in  the  West.  State-owned 
industries  in  Britain,  France  and 
elsewhere  have  usually  failed  to  ex¬ 
pand  beyond  national  boundaries, 
white  many  private  companies  see 
such  expansion  as  essential  for 
achieving  economies  of  scale,  weath¬ 
ering  downturns  in  individual  coun¬ 
tries  and  dealing  with  currency  fluc¬ 
tuations. 
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Lionel  Zinsou,  a  French  Socialist 
economist  and  author  of  a  book  on  na¬ 
tionalized  industry,  said  this  factor 
helped  create  a  climate  for  privatiza¬ 
tion.  “We  saw  that  one  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  for  nationalized  companies 
was  that  it  was  hard  to  expand  on  an 
International  scale;’’  Mr.  Zinsou  said. 
“We  also  saw  that  privatization  often 
makes  it  easier  for  companies  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  capital  to  grow.” 

Mr.  Zinsou,  who  has  often  served  as 
an  economic  consultant  to  African  na¬ 
tions,  sakl  that  many  of  those  devel¬ 
oping  countries  are  taking  market- 
oriented  steps,  including  privatiza¬ 
tion,  not  only  because  of  .pressure 
from  the  World  Bank  but  also  to  in¬ 
crease  efficiency. and  to  encourage 
their  wealthiest  citizens  to  invest 
their  money  at  home  rather  than 
abroad. 


Adam  Smith 


ing  developed  most  of  your  basic  in¬ 
dustries  and  you  want  to  adapt  to  the 
new  technologies  available  in  the 
capitalist  world,”  said  Professor 
Hanson,  “then  the  capacity  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized  system  to  monitor  these 
changes  and  to  respond  and  produce 
new  technologies  quickly  is  rather 
weak." 

The  end  of  the  Stalin  era  and  the 
beginning  of  glasnost  —  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  policy  of  openness  —  have  ena¬ 
bled  citizens  of  many  Communist 
countries  to  complain  more  vocally, 
but  still  in  a  limited  fashion,- about- 
shortages  and  the  poor  quality  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  This  has  also  increased 


Many  economists  emphasize  that 
just  because  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  are  invoking  more  market 
forces  than  ever  before,  that  does  not 
mean  they  are  embracing  capitalism. 


“In  the  Soviet  Union,’'  said  Mr.  He- 
wett  of  Brookings,  “even  a  broad 
range  of  people  pushing  for  radical 
reform  have  no  desire  of  becoming 
like  the  United  States,  with  its  home¬ 
less  problem  and  6  to  7  percent  unem¬ 
ployment"  He  added  that  .while  the 
Soviet  moves  involve  less  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  day-to-day  running  of  the 
economy,  the  Kremlin  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  “to  let  go  of  control  over  invest¬ 
ment." 


The  trade  deficit  widened  in  May  to 
$14.4  billion,  from  $13.3  billion,  as  im¬ 
ports,  led  by  oil,  hit  a  record.  Many 
economists  had  expected  (he  trade 
gap  to  decrease  a  bit  or  stay  nearly 
even,  and  the  figures  disturbed  them, 
because  it  indicated  that  exports  are 
not  getting  the  chance  to  catch  up. 
The  dollar,  which  has  started  to  fall 
from  its  lofty  heights,  had  an  effect  as 
well,  and  i!  it  continues  to  drop,  the 
dollar  value  of  imported  goods  will 
rise,  and  that  could  further  widen  the 
gap.  • .  ■  Business  inventories  jumped 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  in  May,  to  a 
record,  as  consumers  bought  fewer 
cars  and  less  furniture.  ...  Retail 
sales  rose  just  four-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  June.  ...  Housing  starts  fell 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  in  June, 
much  less  than  recent  drops - Fac¬ 

tory  production  rose  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  June,  and  factories  oper¬ 
ated  at  79.7  percent  of  capacity  in 
June,  unchanged  from  May  but  up  a 
bit  from  a  year  ago. 

What  does  it  aD  mean?  You  might 
dunk  the  latest  numbers  are  enough 
to  make  any  economist  pessimistic. 
Give  economists  a  good  factory  num¬ 
ber,  and  they’ll  predict  die  comeback 
of  American  manufacturing.  Give 
them  a  bad  trade  number,  and  they'll 
bemoan  the  continuing  doldrums  of 
American  manufacturing.  The  re¬ 
ality  is  that  each  number  does  not 
stand  alone,  and  must  be  placed  in  the 
context  of  the  other  numbers.  When 
it’s  all  added  up,  the  sum  is  an  econ¬ 
omy  that  is  neither  in  danger  of  re¬ 
cession  nor  likely  to  race  ahead.  Even 
with  the  new  slew  of  statistics,  few 
economists  have  revised  their  predic¬ 
tions  that  the  economy  will  grow 
around  3  percent  for  the  whole  year. 


Tom  Bloom 


them  on  United  States  models.  Japan 
apparently  is  truly  embarrassed  by 
tbe  actions  of  one  of  its  major  compa¬ 
nies,  and  is  doing  what  it  believes  is 
right  and  honorable  by  taking  such 
strong  actions. 


Koblberg,  Kravis  bid  $243  billion 
for  Jim  Walter,  a  builder  of  low-cost 
homes,  in  a  surprise  bid.  But  analysts 
say  the  bid  probably  will  have  to  go 
up  before  Walter  will  acquiesce. 
Kohlberg,  Kravis  has  amassed  a  $5 
billion  war  chest  to  make  bids  such  as 
this,  and  it  probably  can  pay  more. 


Tbe  bond  market  mirrored  trading 
in  the  dollar,  with  bond  prices  drop- 
ping  sharply.  Stocks,  however,  contin- 
Micnael  W.  Obome,  an  economist^  uedjto.rijse.  despUe-the~gloom~else^ 


A  Mariiet  Basket  of  Changes 

A  sampling  of  actions  and  proposals  designed  to  give 
market  mechanisms  a  freer  hand. 

AmMi 

Debating  selling  off  49  percent  of  many  state- 
owned  businesses. 

Britain 

Privatized  British  Telecom,  Rolls-Royce  and  other 
companies  valued  at  a  total  of  more  than  $10 
billion.  Deregulated  the  financial  markets. 

I  Bulgaria  Encouraging  some  privately  owned  service 

|  businesses,  including  taxis  and  restaurants. 

China 

Opened  up  part  of  the  country  for  foreign 
investment.  Set  up  freer  markets  in  agncultural 
and  consumer  goods.  Introduced  bonus-pay 
schemes. 

France 

Privatized  Paribas,  Saint-Gobain,  Soti6t6 

G£n6rale  and  the  country’s  largest  television 
station.  Hopes  to  privatize  65  companies  in  aH. 

Lowered  taxes  and  made  it  easier  for  companies 
to  lay  off  workers. 

Hungary 

Allows  privately  owned  service  businesses  and 
some  market-oriented  agricultural  operations. 

Gives  venture  capital  to  entrepreneurs. 

Japan 

Talking  about  selling  off  Nippon  Telegraph  and 
Telephone. 

Soviet 

.Union 

Proposed  a  number  of  far-reachjng  changes  in 
economic  policy.  These  include  slashing  the 
power  of  central  planners,  allowing  enterprises  to 
negotiate  their  own  prices  with  suppliers,  reducing 
subsidies  for  some  basic  consumer  goods  and 
pushing  enterprises  to  make  a  profit.  Other 
elements  in  the  plan  include  increasing  pay 
differentials  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  allowing  some  privately  owned  service 

businesses  and  permitting  poorly  performing 
enterprises  to  go  bankrupt. 

United 

States 

Reduced  Government  regulation  of  business,  a 
move  that  included  the  deregulation  of  tile  trucking 
and  airline  industries.  Cut  personal  and  corporate 
tax  rates. 

Vietnam 

Experimenting  with  private  ownership  of  some 
retail  and  service  businesses .  Encouraging  some 
foreign  investment. 

»  _ l 

'  who  monitors  China  at  the  Organlza; 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  in  Paris,  took  a  similar 
view  toward  China.  “It’s  a  mistake  to 
say  that  the  Chinese  have  abandoned 
socialism,"  he  said,  noting  that  Bei¬ 
jing  is  sticking  to  such  tenets  as  con¬ 
tempt  for  extreme  wealth  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  relatively  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  income. 


where  The  Dow  Jones  industrials 
topped  2,500  for  the  first  time,  finish¬ 
ing  the  week  at  2,510.04,  up  54.05. 


“I  don’t  think  their  reforms  will 
lead  them  to  Wall  Street,"  he  said.  “I 
do  think  It  will  lead  them  to  modify 
the  primitive  Communist  system  set 
up  under  the  influence  of  Stalinism. 
These  systems  are  evolving  the  way 
capitalism  is  evolving." 


Robert  Holmes  k  Court  wants  at 
least  15  percent  of  Texaco  stock,  and 
analysts  are 

beginning  to 
question  that  his 
intentions  are  for 
investment  pur¬ 
poses  only,  as  his 
filings  claim.  Mr. 

Holmes  a  Court, 


the  Australian 
financier,  has 
been  slowly 
-  building  his 


But  some  economists  say  that  when 
countries  move  away  from  centrally 
administered  economies,  they  open 
the  door  to  more  and  more  questions 
about  how  far  they  should  go  to  maxi¬ 
mize  benefits  stemming  from  the 
market,  such  as  how  to  best  encour¬ 
age  innovation  and  competitive  pres¬ 
sures.  And  that  raises  the  key  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  markets  can  coex¬ 
ist  with  communism  and  socialism. 


stake  in  Texaco.  The  big  oil  company 
has  been. weakened  by  its  Chapter  U 
filing,  made  after  a  court  judgment 
that  it  pay  Pennzoil  $10.53  billion,  and 
many  analysts  believe  it  is  underval¬ 
ued  and  vulnerable. 


Dennis  B.  Levine  cannot  account 
-  for  $412,000  of  the  funds  he  made  ille¬ 
gally  from  an  insider  trading  scheme. 
Mr.  Levine  says  $200,000  of  that  is 
gambling  losses  he  incurred  on 
numerous  vacations  to  the  Bahamas. 

• 

The  profits  are  rolling. In.  A.T.&T.  _ 
rose  412  percent,  to  $596  million,  on 
the  strength  of  long-distance  reve¬ 
nues.  ITT  soared  65  percent,  to  $264 
million —  Apple  jumped  66  percent. 

. . .  Philip  Morris  rose  26.3  percent . . . 
Shearson  Lehman  gained  1.7  percent 
...  Coke  rose  18.1  percent  despite  a 
$25  million  charge  for  its  Columbia 
Pictures  bomb,  "Ishtar."  Separately, 
it  said  it  would  buy  back  up  to  40  mil¬ 
lion  of  its  shares.  * 

On  the  downside,  X.B.M/s  net  fell  9.9 
percent  to  $1.18  billion  despite  a  rise 
in  revenues. . . .  Mellon  Bank  posted  a 
$566  million  loss  because  of  additions 
to  its  loan  reserves,  and  two  officers 
resigned.  Chemical  Bank  lost  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion,  Chase  Manhattan  lost  $1.4  billion 
and  First  Chicago  lost  $698.3  million, 
for  the  same  reason —  E.  F.  Hutton 
had  a  operating  loss  of  $17,3  million. 


Mr.  Lindblom  of  Yale  thinks  they 
can.  ’What  is  appealing  to  many  of 
these  countries  is  not  private  enter¬ 
prise  or  socialism,  but  a  thing  called 
the  market  system  which  can  be  built 
in  under  capitalist  or  Socialist  aus¬ 
pices,”  he  said. 


Japan  has  been  contrite  in  the  wake 
of  the  Washington's  anger  over  Toshi¬ 
ba's  sale  of  sensitive  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prime  Minister  Ya- 
suhiro  N aka  sane  has  called  the  sale  a 
betrayal  of  Japan,  and  Japan  has 
agreed  to  consider  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Toshiba  unit  involved.  In 
addition,  after  meeting  with  angry 
Commerce  officials,  Japan  agreed  to 
install  much  stricter  controls  on  ex¬ 
ports  of  sensitive  equipment,  basing 


Miscellanea.  Lewis  S.  Ranieri,  a 
vice  chairman  at  Salomon,  resigned 
unexpectedly.  The  firm  said  he  was 
pursuing  “private  entrepreneurial  in¬ 
terests,"  but  others  in  the  firm  cited  a 
personality  clash  with  the  chairman, 
John  Gutfreund.  ...  British  Airways 
has  agreed  to  take  over  British  Cale¬ 
donian,  one  of  the  few  privately  held 
airlines  in  Europe - The  Adminis¬ 

tration  is  considering  ways  to  help 
steel  companies  close  outdated 
plants.  . . .  Hongkong  and'  Shanghai 
Banking  offered  5667  million  for  the 
49  percent  of  Marine  Midland  Banks 
that  it  does  not  own. 


But  Professor  Hanson  of  Birming¬ 
ham  University  sees  things  different¬ 
ly.  “I  think  there  isn’t  much  alterna¬ 
tive,"  he  said.  “You  either  have  a  cen¬ 
trally  administered  system  of  re¬ 
source  allocation  or  a  market  system, 
despite  some  academic  speculation 
about  third  systems.  It’s  very  hard  to 
have  anything  else." 


Fred  Bergsten,  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington-based  ■  Institute  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Economics.  The  spectacular 
rise  of  South  Korea  and  other  Pacific 
rim  countries  from  backward  econo¬ 
mies  to  industrial  dynamos  helps  ex¬ 
plain  much  of  (hat  increased  competi¬ 
tiveness,  The  import  of  their  success 
has  not  been  lost  on  Communist  plan¬ 
ners. 

“It’s  well  known  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  their  share  of  the  Western  mar¬ 
ket  for  manufactures  has  been 
eroded  by  the  newly  industrialized 
countries,”  said  Philip  Hanson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Soviet  economics  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  University  in  England. 
"They  see  evidence  of  superior  devel¬ 
opment"  by  those  countries. 

Economists  Cite  another  reason  for 
the  push  to  market  mechanisms: 
State  planning  often  worked  well  in 
the  early  stages  of  developing  indus¬ 
try  or  rebuilding  from  war,  but  now 
economies  and  technologies  have 


pressures  on  government  officials  to 
revamp  their  economies. 

A  rather  different  set  of  factors  has 
motivated  the  West  For  30  years  fol¬ 
lowing  (he  end  of  World  War  II,  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  cooperation  between 
government  and  business  helped 
create  prosperity  and  economic  se¬ 
curity  in  the  United  States  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  United  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  used  government  incentives, 
'  such  as  the  G.I.  Bill,  to  build  housing, 
while  Europe  created  a  welfare  state. 

But  when  growth  slowed  in  the 
1970’s,  conservatives  blamed  govern¬ 
ment's  broad  role  for  stifling  initia¬ 
tive  and  taxing  away  incentives. 

“We  created  a  welfare  state 
through  active  government  participa¬ 
tion,”  said  Juergen  Donges,  vice 
president  of  the  institute  of  World 
Economics  in  Kiel,  West  Germany. 
"But  then  we  found  you  can’t  main¬ 
tain  a  welfare  state  unless  your  econ¬ 
omy  is  producing  productivity  gains. 


If  the  Communist  world's  openings 
to  the  markei  create  pressures  to 
move  further  toward  capitalism,  they 
can  also  produce  pressures  to  do  the 
opppsite.  Government  officials  can 
grow  angry  that  they  are  losing  too 
much  of  their  power  and  patronage 
through  decentralized  decision-mak¬ 
ing.  The  public  can  also  rise  to  protest 
higher  prices  or  rising  inequities  in 
income 

Some  economists  say  these  pres¬ 
sures  could  easily  result  in  a  pendu¬ 
lum  swing  back  that  curbs  some  mar¬ 
ket  experiments. 

And  many  economists  say  there 
could  be  a  similar  pendulum  swing  in 
the  WesL 

They  see  a  widespread  feeling 
among  Americans  that  Washington 
should  be  playing  a  more  vigorous 
role  in  the  economy.  And  one  of  the 
same  goals  that  inspired  a  more  mod¬ 
est  role  —  making  the  nation  more 
competitive  —  is  behind  this  latest 
push. 

"The  people  feel  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  lack  of  support  for  public  infra¬ 
structure  and  education  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  do  more  about  this  to 
make  the  economy  more  competi¬ 
tive,"  said  Professor  Heilbroner. 
"My  guess  is  we’ll  enter  a  period  of 
reassertion  of  the  Government's 
presence  in  the  economy  to  try  to  es-  ' 
tablish  a  new  momentum." 
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BE  thO“M*  Of 
Z?*  seem  Porfenly  normal, 
*ho  hold  down  re¬ 
sponsible  jbbsbnt  who  bear  a  deep, 

EL***  **  are  unwilling  to 
^1™=“  to  their  dosest  friends 
aid  family.  They  suffer  from  buli- 

eath*  diswJer  seems  mostly 
5?  y°°ngcr  women,  especially 
jnose  m  professions  where  a  good 
gure  counts  -  modelling,  gymnas- 
ra,  aeting  and  even  belly-dancing, 
out  bulimia  -  which  goes  back  as  far 
as  the  ancient  Romans  who  gorged 
fnemselves  and  vomited  in  specially- 
appointed  rooms  -  is  found  among 
^omeo  with  varied  backgrounds  and 
jobs,  and  sometimes  among  men  as 
well. 

Its  hard  to  notice  a  bulimic  be¬ 
cause  they  usually  look  healthy,” 
says  Dr.  Elliot  Berry,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  metabolic  dime  at 
Had  ass  ah- University  Hospital  in 
Jerusalem’s  Ein  Karem.  “Unlike  the 
anorexic,  who  starve  themselves 
sometimes  to  death,  the  bulimic 
craves  food  and  eats  great  amounts, 
but  vomits  it  out.  They  are  kept  from 
becoming  yery  thin  because  they  eat 
more  than  they  vomit  out.” 

The  eating  disorder  was  even 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  past  decade  or  so  that 
medical  awareness  of  bulimia  has 
T-1  risen.  Dr.  Berry  is  convinced  that  the 
l'  pressure  on  women  to  be  shapely  is 
pertly  responsible  for  the  growing 
number  of  bulimia  cases,  as  well  as  a 
certain  faddishness  related  to  the 
phenomenon. 

The  Hadassah  clinic  treats  buli¬ 
mics  using  an  inter-disciplinary  team 
approach;  all  patients  are  screened 
and  Created  by  a  physician,  nutrition¬ 
ist  and  psychologist  or  psychiatrist. 
A  survey1  of  Israeli  university  stu¬ 
dents  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
bulima  among  young  people  will 
soon  be  launched.  Dr.  Berry  is  also 
in  contact  with  the  Jerusalem  Muni¬ 
cipality  and  the  health  and  school 
authorities  about  detecting  bulimics 
in  the  high  schools.  In  the  U.S.  it  has 


The  ‘secret  disease 


Judy  Siegel-Itzkovich 


Tt  all  began  as  an  effort  to  control  weight.’ 


severe  tooth  decay  as  the  stomach 
adds  mixed  with  the  vomited  food 
destroys  the  enamel. 

“So.”  says  Dr.  Berry,  “the  earlier 
bulimia  is  caught,  the  easier  it  is  to 
treat.”  At  Hadassah,  and  at  some 
other  hospitals  that  treat  bulemics, 
patients  are  counselled  on  proper 
eating  habits  and  their  physiological 
symptoms  are  treated  as  well  as  their 
underlying  psychological  problems. 

Unfortunately  too  few  medical 
professionals  can  identify  bulimics. 


been  estimated  that  eight  to  20  per  Even  dentists  who  see  a  set  of  ruined 


cent  of  college  students  suffer  from 
bulimia.  An  organization  called 
Bash  (Bulimics  and  Anorexics 
<f|  Self-Help)  now  operates  in  the  U.S. 

'  However,  Dr.  .Berry  believes  that 
here,  with  proper  counselling  in  the 
schools,  bulimia  can  largely  be  pre¬ 
vented  altogether. 

Although  buLimics  took  well,  their 
disorder  can  land  them  in  hospital. 
They  may  suffer  from  tears  in  the 
esophagus,  internal  bleeding,  potas¬ 
sium  deficiency,  hypoglycemia, 
menstruation  and  fertility  problems. 
They  may  even  develop  pneumonia 
if  regurgitated  food  particles  lodge  in 
the  lungs.  Most  of  them  suffer  from 


teeth  in  young  people  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  recognize  the  cause.  By  con¬ 
trast.  those  who  suffer  from  anorexia 
are  much  more  easily  identified,  as 
parents  worry  about  children  who 
are  painfully  thin  and  “starving 
themselves  to  death.” 

TWO  YOUNG  WOMEN  who  say 
they  are  recovered  bulimics  and  who 
were  treated  at  Hadassah  are 
attempting  to  set  up  a  self-help 
group  for  bulimics,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  but  also  to  counter  what 
they  call  the  “great  stigma”  of  buli¬ 
mia.  The  lack  of  understanding  in 
the  public  is  such  that  they  insisted 
on  pseudonyms  in  their  interview 


with  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  asked 
that  all  identifying  details  be  omit¬ 
ted.  i 

Dr.  Berry  explains  that  since  die 
disorder  bas  ps^hological  underpin¬ 
nings,  bulimics  fear  that  knowledge 
of  their  problem  will  affect  their 
careers  in  the  army,  in  their  profes¬ 
sions  or  in  their  social  life. 

“Ronit”  was  a  bulimic  from  the 
age  of  20,  and  she  continued  to  suffer 
for  over  10  years,  believing  that  she 
was  the  only  person  in  the  world  to 
have  it.  “During  all  that  time,”  she 
says,  “no  one  in  my  family  knew 
about  it.” 

It  all  began,  she  says,  as  an  effort 
to  control  her  weight.  She  vomited 
up  to  20  times  a  day  after  eating  huge 
amounts  of  food.  “Food  was  at  that 
time  the  most  satisfying  thing  in  my 
life,”  she  recalls  ironically.  “1  was 
obsessed  with  food.  Everything  in 
my  life  seemed  to  focus  on  eating.” 
The  gorging  -  and  the  vomiting  - 
gave  Ronit  a  great  “sense  of  power 
and  a  feeling  of  superiority.”  She 
recalls:  “I  was  in  control.  I  had  a 
secret” 

Bat  she  gradually  realized  that 
something  was  very  wrong  with  her 


life,  and  that  the  disorder  could 
endanger  her  health.  “I  began  to  be 
afraid  that  I  would  die  from  buli¬ 
mia.” 

Ronit  joined  a. local  organization 
called  Overeaters  Anonymous, 
which  has  overweight  members, 
only  some  of  them  bulimics.  “It  was 
great  to  talk  and  to  have  support," 
she  notes,  but  she  would  like  a  group 
designed  specifically  for  bulimics 
and  not  only  for  those  who  are 
obese.  If  funds  and  volunteers  were 
-  available,  she  would  set  up  a  bulimia 
hotline,  so  that  sufferers  could  call  in 
when  they  felt  most  lonely  and  under 
pressure. 

Today,  Ronit  eats  three  balanced 
meals  a  day  and  has  not  vomited  for 
seven  months.  Although  she  wears 
slacks  and  short  sleeves,  she  says  she 
has  become  religiously  observant, 
and  that  her  newly-fonnd  faith  has 
gfyen  her  the  support  to  control  her 
appetite. 

Unlike  Ronit,  “Elizabeth”  -  a 
bulimic  for  16  years  -  ended  up  in 
hospital  with  an  electrolyte  (potas¬ 
sium)  unbalance.  In  her  case,  too, 
her  family  had  been  “completely  in 
the  dark,”  about  her  disorder. 

She  recalls  that  as  a  teenager,  she 
had  a  “distorted  body  image,”  think¬ 
ing  she  was  frit  when  she  'really 
wasn’t.  She  dieted  from  a  young  age, 
and  as  the  overeating  and  vomiting 
developed,  she  felt  very  guilty.  Only 
today,  after  treatment  at  the  meta¬ 
bolic  unit  and  support  from  fellow 
bulimics,  does  she  enjoy  “guilt-free 
eating.” 

Elizabeth  bas  been  free  of  the 
gorging  and  vomiting  disorder  for 
eight  months,  and  says  she  is  reco- 
i  vered.  But  she  doesn’t  know 
whether  she  is  completely  cured,  or 
whether -like  a  recovered  alcoholic 
who  could  trigger  a  binge  with  one 
drink -she  might  suffer  a  relapse. 

“T  take  it  one  day  at  a  time.  There 
is  no  guarantee,  but  l  think  that  I'm 
finished  with  it,”  says  Elizabeth.  “I 
don’t  have  the  fear  of  food  that  I  had  i 
before.” 

Both  women  try  to  keep  away 
from  refined  sugar,  sensing  that  their 
bodies  react  to  it  in  some  way  by 
craving  more  food.  Elizabeth  finds 
she  can  control  her  appetite  by  eat¬ 
ing  several  small  meals  a  day. 
“When  I  have  a  craving  for  food,  I 
realize  that  I  have  to  check  myself 
out  emotionally.”  Today  she  finds 
she  has  “energy  I  never  bad  before, 
and  I  look  forward  to  every  new  day. 
The  most  important  thing  is  that  I 
feel  hope.” 

Bulimics  who  want  treatment  can 
call  the  Hadassah  metabolic  clinic  at 
(02)427427  or  446927:  those  in¬ 
terested  in  setting  up  a  Bulimics 
Anonymous  group  can  call 
(02)662164  or  718744. 


3rd  round  leader  bunkered 

Faldo  wins  Open 


MUIRFIELD  ( AP) .  -  Nick  Faldo  of 
England  won  the  116tb  British  Open  . 
yesterday  when  American  Paul_ 
Aringer  came  apart  in  the  sand  he 
usually  plays  so  welL 

Faldo's  card  for  the  final  1$  boles 
showed  nothing  but  pars.  Bat  the  71 
gave  him  a  total  of  279,  S-ander  par 
for  the  tournament  and  one-  shot 
better  than  Azinger,  who  was  play¬ 
ing  m  foe  open  for  the  first  time. 

Aringer,  the  best  sand  player  on 
foe  U.S.  tour  the  last  two  seasons, 
stared  longingly  at  the  trophy  during 
foe.  awards  ceremony  on  foe  18di 
green,  where  the  partisan  crowd  had 
cheered  when  his  second  shot  rolled 
into  a  bunker.  . 

Axfager  Bafabad  tied  wttta  Rodger  Orris  of 
AannBa  foe  seesad.  Davis  fada2-uader&(br 
tbe  Dual  mod,  cuaiiared  with  t-o rcr  for  the 


Tiv»  other  Aa«icknS.  P^nt  SW—t 
Ben  Cm***,  flnhfacd  tied  tor  Dwtb  at 
34mder  281.  Crmlaw  shot  ■  flii^wd  68 
ud  Stewart  was  1-over  72.  . 

David  Pratt  of  Sootfa  Africa  was  next  at 
2-ttBder  282,  trttittg  a  par  *  grecn-«kle 
beaker  at  die  1  All.  It  wax  Us  woond  attempt* 
tbeiboc 

Watsoa  fnSmed  al  1-rater  283.  Watson** 
tapes  «ra  record-tying  sixth  Open  title  «opo- 
rtled  with  cwwniisc  bogeys  on  boles  14  and 
15. 

AoKffcafi  Cr«lg  Stxdfer  fUshed  even-par 
284  with  a  boRtf-5  on  tb*  7Znd  bole. 

Aotager.tta  leader  after  the  second  and  tfafrd 

raradi,  entered  tbe  final  dajr  6-ander  par  and 
ty  the  turn  had -added  tv*  stroked  M  ttat. 
S-ander  with  afac  botes  to  go  tor  what  vrotdd 
-have been  an  historic  victory. 

Only  three  tins  dace  World  War  U  has  a 
player  won  the  Open  an  Us  flrot  try.  The  tap 
anociywwfaiaer  oa the U.S.  tonr  seemed  cevtabi 
to  Job*  that  select  poop  of  Bon  Hogan,  Tony 
hewn  and  Ton  Wane®.  . 

Bat  be  bogeyed  three  bales  tram  10  tbroogb 
17  In  fell  Into  a  tie,  then  Idled  to  get  a  dean  shot 
ont  of  a  tanker  at  18  and  took  a  bvgey-5  for 
1  winter  388. 


Nick  Faldo  of  England. 

.  (Reuter  tdepboto) 

Faldo,  wt»  had  a  prawn  raw*  ta  fte 
became  be  Brat  Eagfista  player  »cr  Tony 
JacftBa  ta  1W  to  win  the  Open. 
S12MM.  He  also  Is  the  second  Bridsh  gotf  or  to 
wia  it  in  three  yean,  Soodud’s  Sandy  Lyle 
taking  tfaesfiver  Jng  in  1985. 


FENCING 

Carmi’s 

run 

LAUSANNE  (Reuter).  -  Yehuda 
Canto's  surprising  run  through  the 
men’s  individual  foil  competition,  the 
opening  event  of  the  world  fencing 
championships  here,  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  in  the  semtfinafei 

Caini,  who  finished  30th  in  last 
year’s  championships  at  Sofia,  Bui-  1 
garia,  caused  something  of  an  upset 
here  by  beating  Hungary’s  Zsolt 
Ersek,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  foO 
exponents,  10-6  in  the  quarter-final. 

But  the  27-year-old  from  Haifa  lost 
to  West  German  Matthias  Behr  in  the 
semi-final  and  had  to  be  content  with 
foarth  place  after  losing  to  Federico 
Cenri  of  Italy  10-5. 

Befar  lost  in  the  final  to  compatriot 
Matthias  Gey  10-5.  Gey  becomes  foe 
second  West  German  to  hold  tbe/o3 
title  after  Friedrich  Wesse,  who  won 
it  to  1969  and  1970. 

Gey,  27,  beat  Ingo  Weissenboni  of 
East  Germany  in  the  quarter-final 
and  Cervi  in  the  semifinal  before 
outclassing  Behr,  five  years  his 
senior,  to  foe  final. 


Mattingly  ties  record 


ARLINGTON,  Teams  (AP).  -  Don 
Mattingly  of  foe  New  York  Yankees 
tied  a  major-league  record  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  try  hitting  a  home  run  in  his 
eighth  straight  game. 

Mattingly  matched  the  mark  set 
by  Pittsburgh’s  Dale  Long  in  1956 
when  he  homered  off  Texas’s  Jose 
Guzman  to  lead  off  the  fourth  in¬ 
ning. 

Mattingly  has  hit  10  homers  dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  games. 

Mattingly  broke  the  Americas  League  record 
for  borne  nras  a  cani'CMtiie  same*  on  Friday 
dgbt  wtra.ke  hit  «  2-1  pitch  bn  Itinpn* 
rookie  Pool  KBgna  hn»  the  rigtat-Oeid  seats.at 


Arlington  Station  in  Ok  sixth  taming  of  *** 
Yankee*'  8-4  victory.  He  bad  tardyi * 
homer  In  the  Qrst  inning.  doabHog  oITjhe 
ctutxdkU  wrfLabaal  a  toot « J  metres)  from 
the  top. 

Saturday'*  American  League  Baseball 
rooms:  Booton  Bad  So*  5,  Oakland  Athletics  3 
(»  Mags);  BdbxR  Orioles  1 1 ,  Kansas  City 
Royals  7;  Chicago  White  Sex  6,  Cleveland 
IndnoB  3;  Detroit  Tigers  10,  Seattle  Mariam  6; 
Toronto  Bine  Jays  7,  Minnesota  Twins  S;  CaB- 
fortia  Aagete  12.  MBwaakee  Brewera  6;  Texas 
Ranger*  7.  New  York  Yankees  2. 

National  League  results:  Son  Diego  Padres  4, 
St.  Loads  Cardinals  3  (10  bmbigD;  Sen  Fronds- 
co  Gloats  9,  Chicago  Cato  2;  Chtdnnaii  Reds  7. 
New  York  Mem  3;  Montreal  Expos  3,  Atlanta 
Brora  2;  PkBodelpMx  PUBes  4,  Houston 
Astras  fc  Pittsbargh  Pirates  4.  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  2. 


All  Swede  clay  court  final 


INDIANAPOLIS  (AFP).  -The  fin¬ 
al  of  this  year’s  U.S.  Gay  Court 
championships  will  be  an  all- 
Swedish  affair  .between  Mats  WOan- 
der  and  Johan  Carlsson. 

The  fast  remaining  non-Swede  in 
the  $375,000  tournament  which 
counts  towards  the  Nabisco  Grand 
Prix,  was  Argentina’s  Guillermo 
Perez-Roldan,  who  went  out  in 


straight  sets  to  Carlsson. 

■  Top  seed  Wilander  beat  fifth- 
seeded  Joakfrn  Nystrom.  also  of 
Sweden.  6-4,  7-5,  while  Carlsson 
beat  Perez-Roldan  6-2, 6-2. 

h  StattgorL  Wed  Germany,  Sunday1 ’s  serni- 
Oods  at  dm  $231,860  Mercedes  Cop  NaWsco 
Grand  Pits  leanis  tournament  saw  MOodav 
Moctr  of  Ctebodovafeii  over  Tomas  Said,  obo 
0fCxedboalovifcbi,64.4»3a«»dJanCtnumn«H» 
«f  Sweden  defeated  Cort-Owe  Steeb  of  West 
Germany  6-4. 7-6  CIS). 


English  purchases  pay  off  Punishing  losses 


PARIS  (AFP).  -  England  interna-  Joseph  Antoine  Bell, 
tionals  Mark  Hateley  and  Glenn  Monaco,  enjoying  the  rare 
Hoddle,  signed  for  a  total  fee  of  £1.5  privelege  of  playing  in  front  of  a 
million,  started  repaying  that  hefty  capacity  20,000  crowd  at  the  Stade 


WHEN  THE  AFFAIR  began  ear¬ 
lier  this  month,  it  was  reported  by 
the  media  as  something  of  aji  amus¬ 
ing  curiostpk  tjjjg  stgryrof  an  obscure  . 
hbr^an's.scissOTPensOTshipofread-  - 
ing  materials  sent-  to  the  modest 
public  library  of  the  western  Negev 
*  /own  of  Netivot. 

Every  morning  for  several  weeks, 
library  director  Dan  Yadin  Hurvitz 
had  begun  his  work  day  routinely 
leafing  through  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  excising  photographs  and 
articles  that  he  regarded  as  "immor¬ 
al  abominations.” 

When  the  practice  came  to  light, 
and  protests  were  registered  by  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  residents  alike,  the 
ultra-Orthodox  Hurvitz  was  asked 
by  reporters  if  he  also  selectively 
threw  out  .books  of  questionable 
moral  content. 

His  answer  was  a  dry  but  qualified 
no.  "Books  like  that  we  don't  allow 
in  the  first  place,”  he  replied. 

For  the  rest  of  the  country, 
perhaps,  the  incident  may  bave  con¬ 
stituted  little  more  than  grist  for  the 
morning  banter  mill.  Locally, 
however,  as  the  issue  has  developed 
into  political  turmoil  and  threats  of 
violence,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
anything  but  a  laughing  matter. 
“What  is  happening  in  Netivot  is 

I  extremely  dangerous,”  said  Reli¬ 
gious  Affairs  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  on  a  visit  to  the  Negev  last 
week,  warning  that  the  rapid  escala¬ 
tion  of  religious-secular  tension  trig¬ 
gered  by  the  censorship  flap  could 
well  spread  to  others  areas  of  Israel. 


Netivot’s  blue  pencil 


Bradley  Buiston 


ONE  OF 
A  KIND 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  jerusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

*  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shabbat  elevator 

►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 

center  and  Old  City 

►  Great  family  plan  rates 

te  Facilities  for  family  functions 

Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3  Mendele  Street  < 

Jerusalem  92147  Israel 

Tel:  02-6631 11  Telex:  26536 


SIGNIFICANTLY,  in  a  town  where 
most  residents  are  modern  Ortho¬ 
dox  in  outlook,  the  group  formed  to 
fight  municipal  censorship  is  not  cal- 
ldd,  as  elsewhere,  the  Committee 
against  Religious  Coercion,  but  foe 
Committee  against  Haredi  Coer¬ 
cion.  Committee  members  say  pri¬ 
vately  that  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
dominant  Sephardi  strain  of  Jewish 
expression  in  Netivot,  where  even 
"outwardly  secular”  residents  fre¬ 
quent  foe  synagogues  and  are  well 
versed  in  tradition. 

In  Netivot.  as  in  few  other  areas. 
Orthodox  versus  ultra-Orthodox 
tension  has  been  simmering  for  a 
long  time.  Several  years  ago,  at  foe 
massive  annual  memorial  gathering 
for  the  revered  Baba  Sali  (Rabbi 
Yisrael  Abuhatzeira  of  Netivot).  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Baba  Baruch,  the  Baba 
Sali's  reformed  ex-convict  son, 
clashed  in  a  bloody  tombside  nimble 
with  followers  of  Baba  Lazar,  Baba 
Sali’s  reclusive  grandson,  and 
nephew  of  Baba  Baruch. 

Though  the  press  treated  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  derision  (the  headline  in 
Davar  read  “Battle  of  the  Babas”), 
foe  political  and  financial  stakes  of 
the  feud  were,  and  remain,  high. 
The  Likud  leaders  who  head  the 
town  council’s  waJI-to-waJI  coalition 
owe  much  of  their  electoral  pull  to 
identification  with  Baba  Baruch. 
And  political  power  in  Netivot  bas 
traditionally  translated  into  gener¬ 
ous  municipal  endowments  to  reli¬ 
gious  institutions,  as  the  State  Attor¬ 
ney’s  Office  is  now  learning  from  a 
recent  police  investigation  into  some 
of  the  local  coffers. 

BUT  THE  EVENT  that  ultimately 
set  the  stage  for  the  censorship  ex¬ 
plosion  was  a  town  council  session 
last  month  that  degenerated  into  a 
fierce  debate  on  the  make-up  and 


community  centre  be  cancelled  for 
fear  of  desecration  of  foe  Sabbath. 

“She  will  do  her  hair,  put  on  her 
make-up,  and  drive  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Netivot,  all  in  violation  of  Jewish 
law,”  said  an  Agudat  Yisrael  repre¬ 
sentative. 

An  implicit  ultra-Orthodox  threat 
to  bring  down  the  brittle  council 
coalition  was  underscored  by  the 
actions  or  haredi  councillor  Eiihu 
Peretz,  who  the  previous  week  had 
disrupted  a  Saturday  nigjht  concert  of 
Habreira  Hativit  ethnic-jazz  ensem¬ 
ble.  Switching  off  foe  microphones, 
Peretz  told  the  group  their  perform¬ 
ance  could  not  be  allowed  because 
they  had  driven  to  Netivot  on  Shab- 
bat.  Enraged  fans,  both  religious 
and  secular,  eventually  dragged 
Peretz  from  the  stage,  and  the  con¬ 
cert  began,  an  hour  and  a  half  late. 

Faced  with  a  possible  baredi 
mutiny,  council  chairman  Yosef 
Abu  proposed  a  compromise  where¬ 
by  Atari  would  appear  two  hours 
after  the  end  of  the  Sabbath.  “We 
have  no  desire  to  cause  Yardena  to 
commit  a  sin,”  Abu  told  foe  council. 

But  deputy  chairman  Naftali 
Cohen  (National  Religious  Party) 
saw  no  reason  to  postpone  the  show. 
“You  cannot  just  close  down  the 
town  and  forbid  residents  to  enjoy 
concerts,”  be  declared. 

Community-centre  chairman 
Yehiel  Zohar  supported  Cohen  in 
opposition  to  the  ultra-Orthodox. 
“If  you  choose  to  follow  the  letter  of 
the  law  to  the  nth  degree,  and  turn 
the  town  council  into  foe  religious 
council,  note  that  the  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration  also  works  on  Shabbat.  So 
do  foe  Mekorot  water  company  and 
Israel  Television.  Once  you  start 
with  this,  there  will  be  no  stopping, 
no  limit.” 

The  council’s  haredi  minority  im¬ 
mediately  exploded. 

.“On  violating  foe  Sabbath,  it  is 
written  that  transgressors  will  be  put 
to  death.”  exclaimed  Peretz,  reject¬ 
ing  Abu’s  compromise.  Peretz  then 


“Almost  30  per  cent  of  foe  paper 
had  disappeared,”  Jerbi  said  later. 
Comparing  foe  library  copy  with  a 
newsstand  jwper,  he  noted  that  all 


outlay  in  helping  Monaco  to  start  the 
new  French  soccer  season  with  an 
impressive  3-1  win  over  Marseille  on 
Saturday  night. 

Hateley  wrapped  up  the  points  for 
Monaco  after  66  minutes,  heading 


references  to  crim rand  sex  had  been-  ffie  third  goal  when  he  dived  in  after 
excised.  Manuel  Amoros  had  ended  a  fine 

“What  Netivot  residents  have  run  with  a  shot  which  came  back  off 
been  forbidden  to  look  at  in  the  Marseille’s  -Cameroon  goalkeeper 


“What  Netivot  residents  have 
been  forbidden  to  look  at  in  the 
library  comes  right  into  their  house 
on  their  television  screens,”  said 
Jerbi.  “Even  on  Dynasty  you  see 
pictures  more  daring  than  those 
printed  in  our  newspapers.'' 

After  repeated  appeals  tb  Hurvitz 
to  change  his  censorship  policy,  Jer¬ 
bi  and  other  members  of  foe  anti- 
haredi  committee  took  to  the  streets, 
distributing  leaflets  and  posters  con¬ 
demning  “haredizers”  Hurvitz  and 
Peretz.  Though  foe  leaflets  were 
emblazoned  with  a  blacked -out  Ita¬ 
lian  news  photo  captioned  “Gccioli- 
na  Netivot  style,”  foe  text  was  any¬ 
thing  but  lighthearted. 

“No  longer  will  we  allow  a  minority 
that  lives  by  our  goodwill  to  divide  us 
into  ‘more  Jewish'  and  ‘less  Jewish.* 
We  want  the  haredim  and  those  town 
leaders  who  collaborate  with  them 
tb  accept  responsibility  for  the 
keg  of  dynamite  they  are  trying  to 
force  us  to  sit  on.  We  will  take  our 
fate  into  our  own  bands,  whatever  j 
that  entails.  It's  time  you  haredim 
allowed  this  to  penetrate  your  skulls , 
as  far  as  that  is  possible:  Netivot  will  1 
never  become  another  Bnei  Brak!” 

LOCAL  OBSERVERS  note  that, 
rising  tension  between  religious  fac¬ 
tions' is  becoming  a  staple  of  pre- 
Knesset  election  periods  in  the 
Negev.  For  religious  parties,  the 
regional  electorate  can  mean  a  gain 
or  loss  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of 
their  current  Knesset  strength.  And 
the  religious  voter  here  has  grown 
increasingly  fickle  in  recent  years,  as 
roller-coaster  support  for  Tami, 
Shas,  and  Agudat  Yisrael  has  amply 
demonstrated. 

In  Netivot,  meanwhile,  a  potential 
riot  was  defused  by  police  last 
weekend,  when  the  anti-haredi 
coalition  Was  penaiaded  not  to  hold 


Louis  II,  were  well  led  by  Hoddle  in 
midfield,  although  foe  former  Tot¬ 
tenham  man  marred  his  debut  with  a 
SOth-minute  booking. 

Dm  wlmm  former  intwiatiiml 

toy  WDkfau  helped  Paris  SL  Cmfe**** 
heme  wla  o*er  Le  Him,  cUiaqaiMS  BdrdeMX 
hod  no  come  from  behind  twice  to  beat  Melx  3-2 
whfleSL  Etknse.  with  Robot  Serbia,  manofer 
daring  (Mr  most  fflaHrioui  era,  back  at  the 
heim  after  ftaaryeara.  crashed  4-0  at  LoraL 


U.S.  sprints  to  gold  I  SCOREBOARD 

^  ^  I  vAirrn  dacphav  v  v_i  v. 


ZAGREB  (Reuter).  -  The  United 
States  won  the  four  relay  finals  to  lift 
foe  U.S.  team  pas^the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  gold-medal  stakes  on  the  last 
day  of  the  World  Student  games 
yesterday. 


YOUTH  BASEBALL.  -  Ynral  Noraiaa  and. 
Zsi  Zogal  p&cbed  the  Dorm  Netoaja  Dodgers  to 
a  6-1  win  over  the  Elatar  CUeb  yesterday  to 
g«e  the  Dodgem  the  tnoagaral  lend  Youth 
League  bestlMl  dttmgaoashto* 

BOXING.  -  Unbeaten  M»e  McCaOam  un¬ 
leashed  a  devastating  tell  hook  that  knocked 
former  wettenrdght  ebamptoa  Demid  Carry 
cold  hi  the  fifth  round  on  Saturday  Bight  and 


Israeli  champions  Bctar  Jerusalem 
and  rnnners-pp  Bnei  Yehnda 
absorbed  punishing  defeats  here  at 
foe  hands  of  top  class  European 
opponents  to  the  Intertoto  competi¬ 
tion. 

Betar  were  downed  4-0  by  West 
German  Bundesiiga  dub  Bochum, 
while  Bnei  Yehnda  woe  trounced  7-1 
by  BteaSi  ktegWWilimiifttis  Broend- 
by  on  Saturday  night 

Bod  Yehnda  finished  last  in  the  fear  team 


retained  hb  World  Boxing  Assodaflon  junior 
middleweight  title  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

The  eod  of  the  OgM  came  soddetdy,  a  Btk 
more  than  a  minute  Into  die  road,  when 
McCollum  roBaned  a  Carry  combination  with  a 
savage  left  book  that  pot  Curry  Dot  oo  fab  bock. 

CYCLING.  -JeaB-Vnacota  Bernard  of  France 
woo  the  Utah  stage  of  the  Tom  de  Fnmcr  and 
look  ova-  the  overall  hod  alter  Shadowing 
rwmpstitot  Chariy  Mount  fer  the  lost  seven 


chain  stores 


VVvVVV. 


N 


O  F 


quoted  a  balachic  ruling  by  the  Neti-  an  end-of-Sabbath  sina-alona  beside 

■  rnt  hanJS  mnmmiiniV  laoilini,  mk-  *  >L.  _ L' _  ....  ° 


vot  haredi  community's  leading  rab¬ 
bi,  Issacbar  Meir,  prohibiting  all 
Saturday  night  performances  to  pre¬ 
vent  Sabbath  desecration. 

IN  THE  END,  the  Arari  affair  was 
defused  by  rescheduling  foe  per¬ 
formance  for  a  weeknight,  but  tem¬ 
pers  had  hardly  cooled  fast  week 


Ihair-styling'of  popular  singer  Yardena  when  library  member  Itrik  Jerbi 


Arazi. 

Ultra-Orthodox  councillors  de¬ 
manded  that  a  scheduled  Saturday 
night  Arazi  appearance  at  the  local 


opened  a  copy  of  Hadashot  and 
watched  a  large  portion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  fall  in  tatters  to  foe  library 
floor. 


foe  yeshiva  that  serves  as  haredi 
headquarters. 

Off  the  record,  local  police  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  strong  modern 
orthodox/secular  front  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  Netivot  seems  to  have  bad  a 
moderating  effect  on  Netivot  haredi 
leaders.  Still,  though  librarian  Hur¬ 
vitz  has  agreed  to  temporarily  stay 
his  scissors,  the  issue  of  Saturday 
night  concerts  has  yet  to  be  resolved, 
and  blacklisted  books  remain  off  the 
shelves. 
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Lose  weight  Easily  a  Former  Hostage  Speaks 


WHILE 

VACATIONING 

BEIT 
FRUMER 

Ashkelon 

Organized 
programme 
Tel.  051 -351 1 1 . 051 -351 1 4-5 


I 


Lfc  VlN 

Television  journalist,  who  was  held  for  eleven  months  in 
solitary  confinement  in  the  Lebanon's  Beka'a  Valley, 
will  speak  at 

Tantnr  (the  Ecumenical  Institute), 

Tues.  evening,  July  21, 7:30  pan.  The  public  is  invited. 
ITantaris  on  top  of  the  hill  at  the  comer  of  the  Hebron  road  and 
the  road  to  Gilo.  It  may  be  reached  by  Egged  bus  30  or 
Arab  bus  22  or  23). 

_ _  JWWWM. 
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Fifth  successive  drop  in  trade  with  the  West  as  falling  oil  prices  devalue  exports 

Setback  for  USSR’s  economic  recovery 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  The  Soviet 
leadership’s  drive  for  economic  re¬ 
newal  suffered*  a  setback  last  week 
with  the  news  that  trade  turnover 
with  the  West  fell  by  18  per  cent  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1987  against 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Data  published  in  the  foreign 
trade  journal  Vneshnyuya  Torgov- 
Iva  showed  that  Soviet  imports  from 
the  West  dropped  by  23.1  per  cent 
and  exports  by  10.7  per  cent  as 
Moscow  posted  a  deficit  of  562.4 
million  rubles  ($879  million). 

The  figures  mark  the  fifth  succes¬ 
sive  year  that  trade  with  the  West  has 
fallen  in  the  period  from  January  to 
March.  In  the  first  three  months  of 
1983  when  the  trend  began,  turnover 
was  about  50  per  ent  higher  than  in 
the  same  period  this  year. 

The  latest  deficit  was  lower  than 
the  1 .25  billion  rubles  ($1.95  billion) 
recorded  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1986.  but  economists  said  this  was 
achieved  by  slashing  much-needed 
imports  of  Western  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  and  technology. 

The  economists  said  the  pro¬ 
longed  weakness  in  world  oil  prices 
largely  explained  the  decline  in  value 
of  Soviet  exports  to  the  West.  Sales 
of  oil.  oil  products  and  gas  compris¬ 
ed  about  80  per  cent  of  exports 
before  the  oil  price  slump. 

“Things  are  going  to  get  worse 
before  they  get  better,”  one  eco¬ 
nomist  specialist  at  a  Western 
embassy  predicted.  “Even  if  the 
Soviets  manage  to  restructure  their 


BEUING  (Reuter).  -  China's  offi¬ 
cial  news  agency  forecast  last  week 
that  the  country  would  soon  have  a 
national  stock  exchange,  but  West¬ 
ern  diplomats  were  sceptical. 

“It  can  be  predicted  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  establishment  of  a 
national  stock  exchange  in  China,”  ■ 
the  New  China  News  Agency  has 

announced. 

The  agency  said  stock  exchange 
markets  had  become  necessary  in 
China  because  of  the  growth  of  bond 
issues.  It  put  the  nationwide  volume  • 
of  bond  sales  this  year  at  23  billion 
yuan  ($6  billion). 

It  recalled  that  the  north-east  city 
of  Shenyang  bad  taken  the  lead  in 
opening  an  exchange  for  bond  trans- . 
actions  hi  August  last  year,  with 
Shanghai  and  Peking  following  suit 
in  the  next  five  months, 

“At  present,  there  are  over  40 
kinds  of  bonds  being  exchanged  on 
markets  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Business  in  bonds  and  shares  is 
now  done  in  the  manner  of  transac¬ 
tions  between  companies,  buying 
and  selling  on  commission,  bond 


VoSzhsky  Motor  Works  in  Togfiatti  is  reportedly  the  USSR's  largest 
producer  of  passenger  cars.  But,  despite  the  humming  assembly  line, 
foreign  trade  figures  point  to  a  sharp  drop  in  total  exports.  (UP!) 


economy,  the  next  two  years  are 
going  to  be  pretty  horrid  for  them.  ” 
Falling  oil  prices  were  the  main 
factor  behind  an  almost  25  per  cent 
drop  in  trade  turnover  with  the  West 
for  the  whole  of  last  year,  when  the 
Soviet  deficit  boomed  to  more  than 
$4b.  from  slightly  overSIb.  in  1985. 


Specialists  said  the  squeeze  on 
imports  was  threatening  the  Krem¬ 
lin's  plans  to  modernise  the  economy 
and  some  proposals  mooted  by  re¬ 
formist  economists,  such  as  malting 
the  ruble  convertible,  would  have  to 
be  shelved  for  the  present. 

Moscow  was  looking  to  ease  its 


A  stock  exchange  for  Beijing? 

China  slashes  trade  gap 
with  booming  exports 


evaluation,  mortgaging  and  refund¬ 
ing,”  the  agency  said. 

However,  diplomats  said  they 
were  sceptical  about  the  idea  that  a 
national  stock  exchange  was  in  the 
offing. 

‘The  places  they  have  setup  so  far 
bear  little  relation  to  stock  ex¬ 
changes  as  they  are  known  in  the 
west,”  one  diplomat  said. 

'  “The  fledgling  stock  exchanges  in 
Shenyang  and  Shanghai  are  just  col¬ 
lections  of  people  who  know  each 
other,  trading  half  a  dozen  shares 
each.  The  market  is  not  big  in  terms 
familiar  to  the  West.” 

Another  Western  diplomat  said 
.China  did  not  have  the  technical 
infrastructure  to  set  up  a  national 
stock  exchange,  and  even  if  it  did 
there  would  be  ideological  objec¬ 


tions  from  conservatives  in  die  Com¬ 
munist  party. 

The  agency  said  a  long-term 
money  market  specializing  in  bonds 
:  would  take  shape  in  China  this  year. 

Most  of  the  bonds  would  be  for 
periods  from  one  to  15  years,  to  raise 
funds  as  working  capital  for  long¬ 
term  investment. 

Meanwhile,  customs  figures  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  showed  that  China 
slashed  its  trade  deficit  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  to  $2  billion,  down 
from  $6.5b.  in  the  same  period  of 
1986. 

The  New  China  News  Agency  said 
exports  for  the  first  half  were  up  24.2 
per  cent  to  $16.6b.,  while  imports 
were  reduced  by  6.2  per  cent  to 
$18.6b. 

Booming  textile  exports  and  high- 


problems  by  boosting  imports  of 
industrial  goods  from  Eastern 
Europe,  increasing  gold  and  di¬ 
amond  sales  and  borrowing  more 
money  on  international  credit  mar¬ 
kets,  the  specialists  said. 

Anns  sales,  a  traditionally  big  car- 
,ner  of  foreign  currency,  were  run¬ 
ning  into  trouble  since  some  impor¬ 
tant  buyers  such  as  Iraq  were  oil- 
producers  whose  revenues  bad  also 
been  bit  by  the  fall  in  oil  prices,  they 
said. 

Data  in  Vneshnyaya  Torgovlya 
showed  that  trade  turnover,  the 
combined  value  of  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  with  tbe  West  fell  to  6.23b. 
rubles  (S9.73b.)  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1987  from  7.59b.  rubles 
($11.86b.)  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  a  drop  of  18  per  cent. 

Soviet  exports  fell  to  2.83b.  rubies 
($4. 42b)  from  3.17b.  rabies 
($4.95b.).  Imports  fell  to  3.40b.  ru¬ 
bles  $5. 31b.)  from  4.42b.  rubles 
($6.91b). 

West  Gem  any  remained  Mos¬ 
cow's  biggest  Western  trade  partner, 
although  turnover  fell  to  1.20b.  ru¬ 
bles  (SI. 88b.)  from  1.55  rubles 
(S2.42b.)  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1986. 

Finland  remained  in  second  place, 
but  Japan  dropped  from  third  to  fifth 
position  behind  Italy  and  France. 
Trade  with  the  United  States 
slumped  to  162.7m.  rubles 
($254. 2m.)  from  578m.  rubies 
($903m.) 


er  prices  for  oil  have  coincided  with 
tighter  controls  over  imports  of  con-- 
sumer  durables  to  conserve  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Western  diplo¬ 
mats  said. 

“The  big  question  is  whether  the 
Chinese  can  maintain  the  high  rate 
of  export  growth  seen  in  the  first  half 
for  the  rest  of  this  year,"  a  diplomat 
said. 

The  diplomat  said  he  was  sceptical 
whether  a  24  per  cent  growth  rate  m 
exports  for  1987  as  a  whole  could  be 
achieved  because  ofl  prices  might 
not  rise  much  more  and  China  could 
expect  growing  protectionist  resist¬ 
ance  in  some  textile  importing  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  China  Daily  has  reported  that 
textile  imports  for  tbe  first  five 
months  of  this  year  were  worth  S3b., 
40  per  cent  up  on  tbe  same  period 
Maize 

The  New  China  News  Agency 
gave  the  trade  deficit  for  June  as 
$22.5  million,  with  exports  earning 
53.44b.  and  imports  costing  $3.46b. 
It  gave  no  figure  for  the  trade  deficit 
of  June  last  year. 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

8  Paper  with  a  noted  tradition 
in  India  (4) 

9  Cockneys  listen  with  it  (3) 

10 Is  a  zero  line  marked 
vertically  on  a  weather  map? 
(6) 

11  The  sober  man  is  locked  in  a 

trunk,  and  the  drunkard  is  on 
it  (6)  .  . 

12  Pav  attention  and  jot  it  down 
(4.4) 

IS  How  old  coaches  travelled 
little  b\  little  ( 3.5.2. 1. 4) 

IS  Bccin  singing  the  song  outside 
(4-3) 

17  Just  the  joint  for  the  champs 
<7> 


20  Cite  Unde  Fred  in  order  to 
create  an  immediate 
impression  (6.9) 

23  About  to  drink  gin?  Nonsense! 
(8» 

25  When?  one  max  find  a  vintage 
car  about  forty-five  inches 
long  (6) 

26  They  nuuiagc  to  produce  studs 
(6) 

27  To  love  to  excess  (3) 

28  Born  and  died  in  poverty  (4) 

DOWN 

1  Ape  a  university  man  with  a 
gift  (6) 

2  Bole  is  assigned  to  an  ardent 
adherent  (8) 

3  High-ranking  officer  in  street 
disturbance  causes  public 
concern  (7,8) 


4  Jingle's  man-servant  is. clearly 
keen  on  jogging  (7) 

5  Railway  employee  who 
habitually  gets  booked  for 
parking  (6.9) 

6Wha|  a  milliner  may  make 
from  good  French  fabric  (6) 

7  Timid  creature,  but  with  a 
sound  heart  (4) 

14  Mother  gets  upset  and  angry 
(3)  / 

16  Footnote  1  append  to  a  letter 
fronj  Greece  (3) 

I8Takmg  one  drink  laced  with 
another  (8) 

19  It's  a  pen  badlx  made  that  is 
flooding  12.5) 

21  Former  model  makes  a 
revelation  16} 

22  Honourable  mao  gets  a  lease 
an  a  holiday  home  (6) 

24  Kitty  goes  round  the  bead  (4) 

Yesterday's  Solution 


BUQffiBBEZB 
O  E  S  II  E  12 
QEBUEffiHEEnaEE 

o  U  0  23  H  B  EJ  HI 
DB0Q  E3EEI1Q  ESEi 
SBfflBEDCQI 
fflEHHOGSE  EBEIiBIlH 
B  E  0  □  E  m 

SfflBSBBH  0EEQ30Q: 

DSHD  EHSHEB  ESSE 
QnSEEnSH 
EEEBEIBBODfflSB 
E2  D  E  B  (2  Q 
BHffiEEHSEP 


QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS;  1  Fortune.  5  Eight.  8 
Voter.  9  Inspect.  10  Recognise.  12 
Hen.  13  Donate.  14  Flouts.  17  Ski.  18 
Spasmodic.  28  Unearth.  21  Tramp, 
23  Sheep.  24  Reduced.  DOWN:  l 
Fever.  2  Rat,  3  Upright.  4  Elixir.  5 
Ensue.  6  Greyhound.  7  Tetanus.  11 
Centipede.  13  Discuss.  15  Limited. 
16  Father.  18  Sirup.  19  Cupid.  22 
Arc. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Hamerkaz  Harefui,  Bayrt 
Vegan;  556502;  Balsam,  Salah  Edtfn. 
272315;  Shu'afat  Shu'afat  Road,  810108; 
Oar  Aldawa.Herod’s  Gate,  282068. 

Tel  Aviv:  Sanftaa,  83  Ibn  Gablrol, 
248003;  Ballou r-Kupat  Hoflm  Maccabi,  2 
Balfour,  299856. 

Ra'anam-Kfar  Sava:  SamMov,  Bar- 
Dan,  Ra’anana. 

Natanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodetsky.  611123. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics), 
Hedassah  Eln  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics.  E.N.T.),  Mtsgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics).  Shea  re  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Avhn  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Natanya:  Lanlado 


POLICE 


100 


Mai  100  in  meet  parts  of  the  country. 
jn^Tiberies  dial  824444,  Kiryat  Shmona 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergaociae  dU  102.  Otherwise,  dial 

number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 

FLIGHTS 


24  -  Moon  FBght  Information  Ser¬ 
vices:  Can  03-071 2484  (muhi-Bne),  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381  111  (20  fines) 


FIRST  AID 


101 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


BflBHiB 


9HU 


ACROSS 

1  Woo 

4  Having  forty  winks 

8  liable  tp  local 

9  Tend 

10  Zodiacal  sign 

11  Reading  stand 
13  Roman  date 
15  Vital  urge  • 

17  Sick 

29  Intelligence 
22  Coal  miner 
24  Step 

26  Angry 

27  Greek  galley 

2 8  Voter 

29  Distinguished 


DOWN 
I  Spanish  vessel 

2 Speak 

3  Popular  newspaper 

4  Irritate 

5  Frantic  alarm 

6  Jewish  national 

7  Naive 

12  Jacob's  brother 

24  Completed 
«  Poem 

15  Coming  forth 
19  Uem  of  clothing 

21  Speaker 

22  Serious 
misdemeanour 

23  Fatuous 

25  White  poplar 


Magea  David  Adorn 

In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition; 

Ash dod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 
Ashketon  23333  Kiron 344442 

Bat  Yem  *6511111  f&yat  Shmona  •SMS* 
Beenheba  78333  Naheriye  *823333 
Connie)  *988555  Natanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Peteh  Tikva  *9231111 
Eilat 72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Ha  dera  322333  Htehon  LaZlon  90333 

Haifa  *812233  Salad  930333 

Hatzor  336333  Tel  Aviv  *5460111 

Hoton  803133  Tfoeras  *790111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
servteo  in  the  wee,  wound  the  dock 

B^Bmotlonal  AH.  TeL  Jwusdam 
227171,  Tel  Aw  5481111  (efridraftouh  (&■ 
2811131  Haifa  672222,  Beeatete4Wm 
Netsnya3S3ia  *- 

Bjfr»gW>Ow*w(24hoiinft,  forhdpcaB 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centro  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  ■fogpfr  for 

wrenjenwaas^houmaday.lbrinferma- 

don  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Ihpa  Hofo  bfainaum  CaswTS.  cs- 

43330*433500  Sund^ThursdBy,8Am.lo8 
pm.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  tun. 


Africans  face 
halt  in  their 
com  from 
Zimbabwe 


HARARE.  -  Tbe  flow  of  Zim¬ 
babwe's  white  maize.,  the  staple  of 
tbe  region,  to  21  African  countries 
including  Ethiopia,  Sudan  and 
Somalia  ts  under  threat  as  a  result  of 
incessant  drought  and  a  combination 
of  economic  factors. 

And  this  at  a  time  when  many 
fanners  have  been  advised  to  turn 
their  attention  away  from  growing 
food  and  look  to  cultivating  orchids 
and  rearing  wild  game  for  sophisti¬ 
cated  Western  markets  if  they  want 
to  stay  on  the  land. 

Since  independence  in  1980, .Zim¬ 
babwe's  white  commercial  grain  for¬ 
mers  and,  latterly,  thousands  of 
peasant  form  errs,  received  such  high 
cash  returns  from  food  production, 
that' this  produced  surpluses  enabl¬ 
ing  the  country  to  export  about  two 
million  tons  of  maize  to  other  Afri¬ 
can  countries. 

The  Southern  African  Develop¬ 
ment  Coordination  Conference- the 
nine-nation  body  formed  rn  1980  to 
boost  tbe  region's  infrastructure  and 
to  lessen  its  economic  dependence 
on  South  Africa  -  in  addition  put 
Zimbabwe  in  charge  of  “food  secur¬ 
ity”  to  ensure  the  region's  self- 
sufficiency. 

But  July  1  at  their  annual  con¬ 
gress,  the  country’s  2,200  commer¬ 
cial  grain  producers  received  dire 
warnings  that  the  future  is  less  rosy. 

Dick  Bylo,  chairman  of  the  Grain 
Producers  Association,  noted  that 
the  organization  had  lost  40  per  cent 
of  hs  members,  while  61  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  forming  area  ear¬ 
marked  for  maize  Had  gone  over  to 
other  uses. 

Zimbabwe  is  expected  to  produce 
only  500,000  tons  of  maize  this  year. 
Asa  result,  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Authority  (AMA)  -  the  body 
responsible  for  selling  maize  to  local 
and  foreign,  markets  -  has  stopped 
taking  any  more  export  orders. 

By  next  March.  Zimbabwe's  re¬ 
serves  will  drop  from  three  million 
tons  last  year  to  around  a  million 
tons,  just  a -little  more  than  the 
country  needs  to  feed  its  nine  million 
people.  “Demand  in  Central  Africa 
exceeds  supply'*  said  AMA  chair¬ 
man  Paddy  Millar.  “We  could  supp¬ 
ly  everything,  but  only  at  the  risk  of 
running  down  our  strategic  stockpile 


y«ftpcfianf  drought  is  not  only  endangering  the  Bow  of  vital  maize  from 
Zimbabwe  to  other  African  countries,  but  also  encouraging  while 
commercial  grain  fanners  to  look  to  cultivating  orchids  and  rearing 
wiki  game.  (DPI) 


to  unacceptable  levels.” 

Zimbabwe  is  in  the  grip  of  its  third 
serious  drought  since  independence, 
and  the  worst  in  40  years.  A  large, 
but  as  yet  unspecified  amount  is  to 
go  on  feeding  about  1 .4  million  peo¬ 
ple  in  drought-relief  schemes.  Grain 
executives  have  also  discovered  that 
surpluses  bring  almost  as  many  prob¬ 
lems  as  droughts. 

The  slump  in  the  world  price  of 
mfljyg  following  record  stocks  world¬ 
wide  has  resulted  in  AMA  being 
offered  only  US  $20  per  ton.  for 
maize  costing  $141  per  ton  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

Transport  charges,  for  fetching 
grain  from  isolated  stocks  all  over' 
the  country  have  quadrupled  since 
independence,  and  the  AMA,  which 
borrows  from  banks  to  pay  farmers, 
is  paying  off  $36  million  in  interest 
charges. 

■  Zimbabwe,  meanwhile,  is  facing 
the  early  stages  of  an  economic  cri¬ 
sis,  with  a  crippling  shortage  of  fore¬ 
ign  exchange  as  a  result  of  a  record 
$600m.  budget  deficit. 

The  AMA  losses  are  a  major  con¬ 


tribution  to  the  deficit,  which  Js 
made  worse  by  the  foot  that  tbje 
government  is  forced  to  pay  fanners 
well  to  maintain  high  stockpiles. 
AMA  sells  maize  to  local  millers  (oj 
$133  per  ton,  incurring  another  loss 
of$17aton. 

For  the  last  three  years,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  price  has  stuck  at  $  108  per  ton, 
and  grain  executives  are  gloomy  3b- 
out  prices  changes  this  season .  ! 

Professor  .Tony  Hawkins,  thc^ 
head  of  the  Business  Studies  Depart  -  * 
ment  of  the  University  of  Zim¬ 
babwe,  produced  figures  to  show 
that  the  real  trends  in  post- 
‘  independence  agriculture  were  “less 
favourable  than  much  of  the  public 
comment  would  have  us  believe 

In  the  light  of  the  trend.  Hawkins 
said  only  formers  with  “a  real  com¬ 
petitive  advantage''  should  .stick 
with  maize,  while  others  were 
advised  to  “move  upmarket  info 
different  products  when  their  access 
to  capital,  to  expertise  and  ’to  high 
technology  gives  them  a  competitive 
edge.” 

(London  Observer  Service) 
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DWELLINGS 

JERUSALEM 


TALPIOT  RENTAL,  4  rooms, 
imbed,  Augmt-Scptember.  TeL  C 


. HEKZL1YA 

HERZUYA  pmiAH-  Four  bedroom  bouse 
on  quiet  street,  with  swimming  pool,  S180Q  per 
month.  Partially  famished.  Available  either 
September  1st  or  December  1st.  for  2  years. 
Can  owner  TeL  03476461. _ 

HERZUYA  PITH  AH.  Houses  and  apart¬ 
ments  for  rent  Alon  Realty.  Zionism  Square. 
Herzh'ya  Praiah.  TeL  052-551717, 052-552734. 

HERZUYA  PITUAH.  villa,  7  rooms  + 
basement  3420,000.  TeL  052-556954. 

HERZUYA  PITi; AH.  Cottages  for  sale  from 
5220,000.  Atoa.  TeL  0S2-551717. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


PHARMACIST  NEEDED,  Jerusalem.  TeL 
03-238790  (Sbuly).  mornings;  03-905614, 

nights. 


A  SMALL  CONSERVATIVE  community  in 
Eastern  Canada  requires  the  services  of,  a 
Rabbi,  fluent  in  English  language.  Reply:  Dr. 
J.  ArdHti.  113  Hosier  Dr..  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada  E2M  4B4.  _ •  ‘ 

TOP  SALARY  to  lop  English  typists,  stfor- 
tfmnd,  telex  sod  wordprocessor  operators,  lor- 
mediate  employment.  Flexible  hours.  Tranv 
lators'  Pool.  100  Ben  Yehuda  Si.,  Tel  Aviv,  o 
ajn.-2  pan.;  Tel.  03-221214. . 02-234265/6*7. 
04-667267.  ‘ 


COMPUTERS 


m 


EPSON  COMPUTER/typewri ter/ 
wordprocessor.  Has  buDt-in  spelling-checker, 
memory,  dictionary.  Thesaurus,  and  20  type- 
styles.  Works  on  batteries,  portable.  S425 
iochtding  everything.  Cal)  now 02-273751. 


Romema,  Jerusalem 


has  a  vacancy  for  an 

ADVERTISING  CLERK 

Full-time  position  with  alternating  morning  and  evening 
shifts. 

Requirements: 

English  mother-tongue;  spoken  Hebrew;  English  typing; 
some  office  experience. 

To  arrange  an  interview,  plestse  call  Wayne, 

Teh  02-551633/5, 9:00  a.m.-1 2  noon. 


JUSTPUBUSHED! 

Eretz  Magazine’s  long  awaited 

FOCUS  ON  JERUSALEM  issue 

brings  new  dimension  to  Israel’s  , 
heritage.  Biblical  scenery  and  modem  sights, 
diverse  people  and  customs,  intriguing  flora 
and  fauna  are  captured  in  spectacular  photo¬ 
graphy  and  in-depth  articles. 

ANNOUNCING  THE  SPRING  1987  ISSUE— 
FOCUS  ON  JERUSALEM 

A  special  collector’s  issue  devoted  entirely 
to  Jerusalem: 

•  Jerusalem's  neighbourhoods 

•  The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Second  Temple 

•  Architectural  changes  since  1967 

•  The  city’s  Jewish-Arab  relations 

•  The  national  park  around  the  Oid  City  Wails 

•  Jerusalem’s  wildfiowers 

•  Agalleryof  Jenisalemltes 

•  and — the  ERETZ  Guide  to  Jerusalem 
throughoutthe  ages. 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.Box  81 ,  Jerusalem  91 000 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  ERETZ  Magazine  beginning  from  the  Spring  issue.  I  encloses  cheque  for 
NIS  27*  (including  postage  and  handling)  for  the  next  four  issues. 

Subscriber's  name . . . .  Giftisfrom: . . . . 

address . . . .  name . . . . . 

address 


Don’t  Miss  This 
Memorable  Edition  of 


For  overseas  subscriptions,  $22.00  or  NIS  36  (including  VAT)  for  airmail  delivery. 


ECONOMIC  HEWS 


,  The  share  market  seemed  yester- 
day  to  recover  from  the  jitters  that 

attacked  it  last  Thursday.  The  main 

reason  was  no  doubt  the  decision  by 
Tehiya  to  play  along  for  the  moment 
and  not  bring  down  the  government 
through  a  no-confidence  motion. 

If  the  market  now  regains  its  up¬ 
ward  momentum,  the  long  list  of 

new  share  &sucs  waiting  to  go  ahead 
will  be  able  (o  move  forward.  If  that 
happens,  the  likelihood  is  that  most 
of  them  will  be  structured  as  tender 
offers,  as  the  new  fashion  has  it.  We 
j  have  commented  in  the  past  regard¬ 
ing  the  drawbacks  of  tender  issues  to 

investors  —  and  their  corresponding 
Advantages  for  issuing  companies 
and  underwriters. 

-  “Thistimc.  we  have  got  some  statis¬ 
tical  evidence  to  chew  over.  Thanks 
arc  due  to  Yoni  Kellerman,  of  the 
Euroteam  consultancy  firm,  who  did 
the  spadework  and  produced  the 
accompanying  table.  The  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  want  to  draw  are  our  own. 

^  The  table  contains  details  of  the 
fate  of  eight  new  issues  made  from 
late  March  to  late  May,  all  by  the 
tender  method.  U  will  be  recalled 
tliat  the  share  market  boom  con¬ 
cerned  until  almost  the  end  of  April, 
after  which  came  two  weeks  of  sharp 
falls,  followed  by  a  spotty  recovery 
,  ~~N^|  *fll°  early  June,  after  which  waves  erf 

rer  drops  sent  the  market  to  a  low  on 
(H'ik  July  1. 

v  •  ;The  fact  that  the  table  is  based  on 
what  happened  to  the  new  issues 
until  the  end  of  June  inevitably 
shows  poor  results,  so  that  this  is  not 
the  main  message.  When  the  whole 
piarket  is  in  a  tailspin,  one  cannot 
expect  better  than  average  results, 
and  indeed,  only  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  showed  a  rise  at  the  end  of  the 
period  under  review  (since  July  1 
prices  have  recovered  in  many  cases. 
,  although  not  yet  folly). 

•  ’  The  main  point  we  wish  to  make  is 
contained  in  the  last  two  columns, 
which  show  the  percentage  change  in 
the  price  as  of  June  30,  compared 
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Tender  losses 


first  to  the  minimum  price  at  which 
the  tender  offer  was  conducted,  and 
then  compared  to  the  final,  or 
actual,  price ,■  which  was  fixed 
according  to  the  bids  received  in  the 
.tender. 

On  the  basis  of  the  minimum 
price,  four  out  of  eight  issues  showed 
a  rise,  even  after  the  falls  of  May  and 
June,  so  that  the  average  of  all  the 
price  changes  was  a  net  gain  of  4  per 
cent.  Not  much,  but  still  good  in  a 
terrible  market. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  the  final 
price,  only  one  issue  gained  ground, 
and  the  average  loss  was  a  hefty 
19.25  per  cent.  The  clincher  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  another  set  of  comparative 
figures,  not  included  in  the  table 
below,  in  which  Euroteam  calcu¬ 
lated  the  drop  in  the  free  share  index 
from  the  date  of  each  issue  until' June 
30. 

In  seven  out  of  eight  cases,  the 
movement  in  the  price  of  the  new 
issue,  from  the  date  of  issue  took 
place  until  June  30,  is  more  positive 
than  the  movement  of  the  index  of 
free  shares  —  if  the  minimum  tender 
price  is  used  as  the  basis  of  compari¬ 
son. 

But  if  the  final  tender  price  is  used 
(as  it  should  be,  because  that's  wbat 
happened  in  reality),  we  find  five  out 
of  eight  issues  fell  by  greater  margins 
than  the  share  market  as  a  whole  in 
the  same  period,  oue  performed 
equally  badly,  and  two  outper¬ 
formed  the  market,  one  by  actually 
rising  and  one  by  failing  less. 

The  conclusion  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  that  tender  offers  result  in 
a  higher  price  being  paid  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  -  especially 
when  the  market  is  going  strong  and 
the  demand  for  shares  is  great.  This 
leaves  foe  purchasers  of  these  new 


Moshavim’s  plight 
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m  ByANDYCOURT 

Jerusalem  Ptet  Reporter 
Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Avraham  Shapira  promised  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  economic  inner  cabinet 
yesterday  that  he  would  bring  the  aid 
package  for  the  country's  indebted 
moshavim  to  a  full  committee  vote  at 
the  beginning  of  next  week. 

..  Bui  inner  cabinet  members 
emerging  from  their  meeting  last 
night  offered  extremely  different  vi¬ 
sions  of  the  package  the  finance 
committee  would  be  voting  on. 

The  proposal  is  currently  in  the 
hands  of  a  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Shapira.  that  has  been  considering 
changes  in  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
Treasury.  -  ■  - 

Uk  u  J  nem  Jwr%.Jncluding  Indus¬ 
try  and  Trade  MihisTer  Ariel  Sharon, 
who  showed  up  unexpectedly  at  the 
steering,  were  talking  about  major 
'previsions  of  the  Ravid  Commission’s 
plan,  which  calls  for  structural 
changes  within  the  moshav  move¬ 
ment  and  a  government-backed  res¬ 
cheduling  of  NIS  900  million  in 
moshav  debts. 

The  Likud  members  want  to  force 
the  hanks  and  other  creditors  to 
cancel  greater  portions  of  the  debts 
owed  to  them  by  the  moshavim,  and 


to  sell  off  assets  of  the  Labour- 
dominated  moshav  movements  and 
jrurchasing  organizations. 

"We  must  free  the  fanner  from 
the  system  of  mutual  guarantees  and 
dependence  on  bodies  whose  time  is 
past,”  Sharon  said. 

Labour  leaders,  on  the  other 
hand,  spoke  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee's  limited  authority  to  alter  prop¬ 
osals  from  the  Treasury,  while  also 
emphasizing  the  urgency  of  passing 
theplan  soon. 

_  *There  are  MKs  who  say  we  have 
to  give  more  to  the  moshavim,” 
Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Feres  said. 
“I  don't  oppose  that.  First  let  them 
decide  on  the  minimum,  and  then 
they  can  decide  on  the  additions.'’ 

\Vhile  the  politicians  argued  inside 
the  Prime  Minister’s  building,  about 
50  members  of  Etgar  (“challenge”), 
a  fanner's  group  calling  for  tree- 
market  reforms  and  the  dismantling 
of  existing  agricultural  bodies  to  pay 
off  the  moshav  movement  debts, 
protested  across  the  street. 

“I’m  not  happy,"  said  Etgar 
Chairman  Yoel  Shurman  after  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  inner  cabinet  meeting, 
“because  I  don't  think  anybody  did 
anything  in  this  meeting  to  advance  a 
solution.” 


Workers  meet  Kessar 


By  JEFF BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Haifa  shipyard  workers  yesterday 
met  with  Histadrut  secretary- 
general  Yisrael  Kessar  at  the  labour 
federation's  headquarters  in  Tel 
Aviv,  after  demonstrating  outside  in 
protest  over  the  yard’s  new  wage 
agreement.  The  agreement,  they  de¬ 
clared,  had  been  signed  without 
their  having  been  consulted, 
fjj  The  Histadrut  trade  union  depart- 
'  moot  head,  Haim  Haberfeld,  and  his 
deputy  Ephraim  Jitoni,  were  with 
Kessar  at  the  meeting.  They  agreed 
to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  workers 
with  the  shipyard's  director,  Ze’ev 
Altnog,  to  discuss  the  objections  to 
(he  new  agreement. 


These  objections  focus  principally 
on  the  new  salary  structure  and 
bonus  schemes  introduced  by  the 
agreement.  The  workers,  mean¬ 
while,  promised  to  return  to  work  as 
normal. 

During  the  demonstrations,  ship¬ 
yards  workers  jeered  and  cursed 
Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo  Hillel,  who 
had  been  invited  to  the  Histadrut’s 
weekly  central  committee  meeting. 

As  Hillel  left  the  committee  room, 
a  group  of  five  or  six  workers  sur¬ 
rounded  him  and  followed  him  down 
five1  flights  of  stairs,  cursing  him 
constantly. 

Representatives  of  the  shipyard’s 
workers  committee  later  apologised. 


When  you’re  getting  away  from  it  all 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  Sheraton,  you 


still  keep  in  touch  with 
The  Jerusalem  Post  ^ 


The  Tel  Aviv 


Sheraton  Hotel 
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minimum  price  asked  in  the  tender, 
or  something  close  to  it,  they  would 
have  been  much  better  off.  In  short, 
their  eagerness,  or  possibly  greed,  is 
exploited  by  the  issuers  and  the 
underwriters,  to  their  ultimate  dis¬ 
comfiture. 

1PINHAS  LANDAU  .It.may  be  n?ed’  thouSh* that  the 

minimum  tender  price  is  probably 

. - ■ - -  deliberately  set  artificially  low,  since 

issues  in  a  vulnerable  position,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  comfortably 

when  a  market  downturn  comes  they  surpassed  (although  bad  timing,  as 

pay  the  price.  Had  they  paid  the  in  the  Assuta  issue  in  late  June,  can 


MARKET 

PLACE 


result  in  the  issue  only  just  attracting 
bids  at  the  minimum  price). 

Thus,  if  these  issues  had  been 
made  on  a  regular,  fixed-price  for¬ 
mat,  the  issuing  price  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  set  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  that  was  used  in  the  tender,  but 
certainly  well  below  the  final  price 
that  the  tender  attracted. 

These  conclusions  are,  of  course, 
tentative.  A  larger  sample,  taken 
over  a  longer  time  span,  might  lead 
to  other  results.  But  there  does  seem 
to  be  enough  evidence  to  suggest 
that,  when  faced  with  tender  offers, 
investors  should  control  themselves 
and  not  get  carried  away  in  the  prices 
they  are  prepared  to  bid. 


Company 

Date  of 

Afinnmim 

Final 

Price 

%c 

hange  versos 

Name 

Jems. 

Issue 

Price 

Price 

on  30/6 

mm 

•  price;  final  pr. 

Econ.  Corp. 

26/3 

NIS  33 

NIS  59 

NIS  42.8 

+3C 

1  -27 

Emek 

8/4 

NIS  2.2 

NIS  3.1 

NIS  1.5 

-32 

-52 

Meir  Ezra 

8/4 

NIS  28 

NIS  37 

NIS  27.78 

-I 

-25 

Golan 

7/5 

570% 

600%- 

729% 

+2 i 

1  +22 

Mishnad 

18/5 

NIS  65 

NIS  86 

NIS  75 

+Ii 

>  -13 

Paz  Chan 

26/5 

560% 

594% 

501% 

-11 

-16 

Adgar 

29/5 

NIS  7.5 

NIS  8.75 

NIS-7.01 

-7 

-20 

N.B.  The  prices  in  the  table  refer  to  “units”  of  shares  and  warrants,  or  convertibles  and  warrants,  as 
relevant,  or  to  shares  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  nominal  value,  where  an  issue  consisted  only  of  shares. 
Three  of  these  eight  companies  were  making  their  initial  public  offerings,  of  which  two  went  to  the  “parallel 
list"  -  the  first  companies  to  be  so  registered,  and  one  went  to  the  main  list. 
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Statistics  _ 

Stock  Indices  - 

General  Shore  (axel  argmt)  142.45  +2.07% 


General  Share 


25  Share 

: Share  Movements 

I  "  I 


General  Bond 


Advances 


Unchanged 


Declines 


Selected  Prices 


Price 

VoL 

1  Banks 

igiaiiBtri 

21950 

1 

1845 

1765 

19400 

234 

6938 

2129 

1  Banks 

MM/*} 

101710 

858 

75134 

65 

129640 

IBS 

41540 

391 

69260 

1607 

173754 

10 

43950 

2291 

59738 

3 

uiks&Fim 

9800 

154 

Z700 

'1925 

4030 

118S 

23998 

243 

9300 

380 

OHH 

Maritime  0.1 
General  non-arr. 
RBI 


IDBr " 

Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoaiim  r 
General  A 
Leuml  100.0 

Fin.  Trade 


UumlMortr  3800  154 

Dsv.Moit  2700  ’1925 

Mtehkanr  4030  1185 

Tefahotr  23898  243 

Marav  r  9300  390  + 

Leumiind,  —  -  .•  •12967-  B4  -  ,<* 
CWLAdngKI  21290"  IS  4 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r  1200  100  + 

Phoenix  Ol  785  2496 

Hantlahamrl.0  5820  186 

Manorah  l  2430  107 

Salter  r  '  411  5284  4 

Securitas  1140  567 

Zion  Hold  1  7200  30  4 

Trade  &  Services 

intaryama  ID  7339  22  4 

MolrEzra  988  1542  4 

Crystal  804  1453 

lighterage  0.T  730  808  4 

COM  Stomas  1.0  1215  1435  4 

DenHontel.0  1880  550 

Coral  Bosch  7344  100  4 

Ysttfen  Hotel  2324  146  4 

HitonlJ  4700  4800  4 

MJ_L  in  14100 

Town  14)  756  975  4 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


Sunfrost 

Ante 

Adgsr 

Argaman 

Delta  Ga  til 

Lodzis 

Uget 

Mgat 

Grbor  Sabrina 
UrdanO.lr 
WiraftCafalB 
b_  Can  Co.  1.0 
Zion  Csblss  5.0 
Packer  Steel 
Electro  0.1 
Aiyt 

Clat  Electronics 
Spectra  nbc  1.0 
T.A.T.  1.0 
Y.P.CIal 
Ackarstsm  1.0 
Agon 
Affiance 
Gal  Indus.  1.0 
FsrtiliZflfsD-l 
Haifa  Chem. 
Paridase 
Ffuurarn 
Ester  •_  •  ■  •  • 
Koorp 


119  +2J» 

4458 

4290  +3J) 

35  413 

1206  .  - 
870  .410.0 
3320  +1.9 

1409  40.1 

59  +1.4 

291 

5920  +0.3 

4592  +4 J 

1850 
1052 

949  +1.0 

141 

2821  +2£ 
755  +1.6 

1431  +10.0 


Investment  Companies 


100 

+0.8 

Israel  Corp.  1.0 

5060 

4989 

2496 

_ 

WoKronlr 

122000 

— 

186 

— 

HnpoelirD  Inv. 

965 

3658 

107 

Morafrilnven. 

34600 

27 

5284 

+1.0 

Ynaum 

24S 

10672 

567 

_ 

PUtmO.I 

7910 

48 

30 

+0.6 

Piryon 

15770 

1168 

Oil  Exploration 

22 

+1.0 

PbzCMIExpI. 

33743 

67 

1542 

+141 

J.OJEJ- 

773 

17645 

Non-argmt.  177.49 

A/Tangamara  Banks  120.74 

Mortgage  Banks  1S1J56 

Financial  Inst.  117B8 

Insurance  104.11 

Commerce  &  Services  13482 

Real  Estate  &Agric.  1Z7.08 

Industrials  141.20 

Food&Tobacco  130.17 

Textiles  12939 

Metals  131.27 

Electronics  130.10 

Chemicals  152.59 

Industrial  Invest.  156.77 

Investment  Cos.  16840 

Oil  Exploration  15802 

Bond  Indices 

Index-linked  Bonds  113.17 

Fully  linked  115.03 

Parti  linked  10897 

Foreign  Currency  117.69 

FC  denominated  11239 

FC  linked  12038 

Short-term  02  yrs  11051 

Short-medium  2-5  yrs  113.65 

Medium-long  5-7  yrs  .  11852 

Long-term  7+  yrs  117.01 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares  NIS  14 

Non-arrangement  NIS  10, 

Arrangement  NJS  3. 

Bonds  NIS  7. 

Treasury  Bills  NIS  1. 

Share  Movements 

Advances  243 

of  which  5%+  41 

buyers  only  3 

Declines  40 

of  which  5%+  6 

•alters  only  — 

Trading  Halt  31 

Bond  Market  Trends 


Index-linked: 

3%  fully  linked 
425%  fully  finked 

60%  linked 
Double  linked: 
Admon 
RJmon 
Gilboa 

FC  denominated 
T-bills 


177.49  +036% 
120.74  +033% 
15136  +033% 
11738  +031% 
10411  +0.44% 
13482  +1.78% 

1Z7.08  +228% 

14130  +131% 
130.17  +230% 
12939  +130% 
13137  +1.78% 
130.10  +1.00% 
15239  +224% 
156.77  +137% 
16840  +407% 
16832  +020% 


11817  +031% 
115.03  +036% 
10937  +040% 
11739  +034% 
11239  -002% 
12038  +031% 
11031  +038% 
11335  +0.75%' 
11852  +016% 
11731  +039% 


NIS  14734300 
NIS  10335300 
NiS  3388400 
NIS  7389300 
NIS  1345300 


243 

(48) 

41 

18) 

3 

(1) 

40 

(281) 

6 

(47) 

— 

|n-*J 

31 

(35) 

Falls  to  1% 
Mixed  to  2% 
Rises  to  1% 
Rises  to  2% 

FUaes  so  1% 
Mixed  to  2% 
Stable 

15.10-1730% 


Arrangement  Yields 


25  Shares 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
DiscouraA 
Mizrahi  R. 
Hapoaiim  R. 
General  A 
Leuml  Stock 
fin.  Trade  1 


AHtov 

1900 

897 

Africa  ter.  0.1 

50070 

54 

Africa  ter.  14)  . 

42B00 

257 

Ariadan 

2940 

1244 

Dankner 

7000 

B 

J-EX. 

317 

Sri4 

BaysMaOLl 

4940 

1200 

teres 

19500 

401 

Azoflm  Props. 

315 

3607 

Mehadrin 

6700 

320 

Hadarim  Prop. 

1833 

floe 

Industrials 

Dubefcb 

6070 

225 

Tempo  1.0 

37000 

28 

flhbrw&rtioM : 

lo.  aaUarsoDly 

bbnrw 

b.o.  boyars  only 

r  registered 

Name 

Pace 

MS 

Change 

Price 

MS 

Change 

First  Inromafl 

75S7 

*1800 

+.75 

7597 

1108 

+08 

Hassnshr 

303 

6000 

- 

303 

10866 

CtalT  robing 

414 

4800 

+1-00 

420 

8513 

+241 

Suparaol  A 

‘ 13477 

300 

- 

13477 

85 

SuperaolB 

9971 

840 

+24)0 

10000 

163 

+13 

DeJufcr 

2761 

5880 

+1.50 

2761 

1204 

+1.5 

Azorim 

1140 

4950 

+1-50 

1140 

4709 

+1.5 

Prop.  &  Building. 

3528 

4200 

+7  2S 

3560 

1088 

+3J 

ILDCr 

67853 

190 

+1.75 

87819 

50 

+24) 

ClalR  Estate 

682 

3300 

+J50 

689 

3280 

+U 

Elite 

19241 

200 

+14» 

19431 

105 

+24) 

PolgetB 

1129 

1750 

— 

1129 

1784 

El  bit 

471267 

6 

-46 

472447 

4 

-04) 

EJron 

401573 

a 

— 

401573 

4 

Teva 

15320 

1140 

+2.00 

15320 

50S 

+20 

Deed  Sea 

2883 

3510 

+1.50 

2863 

1807 

+13 

Patrocham 

715 

14000 

+1.50 

715 

4823 

+141 

AIPM 

420950 

90 

+2.00 

420950 

14 

+24) 

Contra!  Trade 

11938 

300 

+1.00 

12058 

60 

+24) 

Dal  Industries 

253 

117000 

+.75 

253 

23S97 

+0J3 

fDB  Develop. 

10328 

1780 

+1.75 

10328 

252 

+1.8 

EJiem 

5617 

780 

+1.75 

5700 

330 

+343 

Diacou  nr  Invest 

2751 

-  8|B40 

+2J25 

2773 

1759 

+3.1 

Cta114) 

1304 

12000 

+2JS 

1340 

3352 

+5.1 

Paz  Invest 

3534 

1200 

+2.50 

3580 

52 

+3JB 
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Hundreds  of  phrtBgraphs  pa  you 
lugsBEUxe  ix  imprame  you  home 
r  a  muttude  ol  ways.  Make  you 
choice  then  adapt  the  ideas  to  you 
oon  needs. 


As  honor  stories  about  towtxy' 
tradesmen  incraase,  the  sfcfc  you  team  ' 
tothe  MwDff'iMnwIcouM  sm  yw 
horn  the  incampelBnl  and  the 
unscrujxitous. 


Labour-saving 

tools 


Better 

safeguards 


feiara  ittrodueed  tothe  latest 
materials.  fncksfcig  a  strippac  paste 
tat  removes  layers  tfofcl  paW  tain 
rtricate  wood  moukfirigs  without 
tadkaBStnppihe 


The  bock  empresses  the  tabounoMqg 
tools  that  can  be  (tired  fara 
wwMndAatetevflwhxpteBnudi 
ctf  the  heavy  *ok  from  laying  a  * 
brick  prexx. 


With  bltfllwbretaagM  records, 
it  males  sense  to  data  laagtereby 
ftt>«  wMows.door3antl<«*r  weak 
areas  wffli  security  locks 
and beta. 


Plastic  hoteater  name  far  nay-fit 

pkirnb»igis|ust«wairra^rie#DIY 

tHctnques  ckmorettated  In  the  Manual 
feral  types  ol  jobs  stand  the  house. 


Now,  anybody 
can  be  a 

do-it-yourselfer! 


Reader’s  Digest  New  D-l-Y  Manual -fre  simplest  to  use,  most  comprehensive  do-it-yourself  manual  on  the  market! 

PRICE:  NIS  T8.95ind.VJCY 


To:  BOOKS.  The  Jerusalem  Post  POB  81. 
Jerusalem  91 000 

Please  send  me  the  Reader’s  Digest  New  D-l-Y 
Manual. 

1  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIB  78.95. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 

CITY  - . 

CODE  . 


3  '-.'■it 


Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 

Depoaft 

Last  Updated  Six*  *  Tapna  7  days  I4dtyt  30  days 

LamV  (July  17)  50-999  830  a  00  a 50  9  00 

1300-9399  1400  13.75  1230  1330 

10300^9399  1430  14.75  1330  1450 

50300+  1530  15J5  1400  15.00 

HmaMmUanelB)  Up  to  999  7.00  800  8.00  9.00 

1,000-9398  1330  1330  12.00  1230 

10300-49399  1330  1330  1230  13.00 

5O00D+  1430  1400  1330  13.50 

Discount  CJvdy  2)  50-399  800  850  930  10.00 

1300-33*  13.00  13.00  1330  14.00 

10300-49390  1430  14.00  1430  1450 

50301-89399  1400  14.00  1430  14.50 

first  Inti  (July  Zt  50-999  830  930  840  10.40 

1,000-4399  1800  12.50  11.70  12.00 

5300-9309  1330  13.00  12.30  12.50 

10300-49398  13.50  13.60  13.00  13.20 

50000+  1430  14.10  1330  1880 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  July  16) 

fiaiaanii  [mln  rtn — -)  a  MONTHS  B  MONTHS  12  MONTHS 

U.S.  dollar  (S1004W0)  6^0  6375  S.675 

Pound  starting  (£100,000)  7300  7375  7  750 

Deuschmnk  (DM  2003001  2.750  2375  3.000 

Swiss  franc  [SF  200.000)  2-750  2375  3.000 

YonSmilfionyfn)  2.750  2.750  2.750 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML  Rams  vary  according  10  size  of  deposit. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (July  16) 

CHEQUES  AND 

TRANSFERS  BANKNOTES  Rap, 

Buy  Safl  Buy  Safl  Ratos 


Currency  baakat 
U3.  dollar 
Daunchmark 
Pound  sterling 
French  franc 
Japanesayan  (100) 
Dutch  florin 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 


Norwegian 
Danish  kron 


Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 

Australian  dollar 

S.  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  echlfltng  (10) 
Italian  Hrn  (1000) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Egyptian  pound 
ECU 

Irish  punt 

Spanish  peseta' (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML 


Rte. 

Ratna 

1.6786 

1.6075 

03772 

2.6210 

0.2633 

1.0736 

0.7733 

1.0535 

0:2515 

0-2399 

0.2311 

03616 

1.2154 

1.1474 

0.7855 

0.4230 

1.2476 

1J118 

4.5614 

0.7796 

13221 

2-3507 

1JT769 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (July  17) 


PrachMu  Meteis 


Libor  Rates 


1  months 

3  months 

6  months 

London 

am  fix _ 

_ 452.50 

Starling 

9V.b 

9^ 

9*ih 

London 

pjm.fix _ 

- 450-60 

Dollar 

B’Vie 

7Vio 

Parte 

noon  ftx  _ 

_ 449.17 

S- franc 

3% 

3<Vib 

4 

Zurich 

p.m.fix , _ 

_ 450.95 

D-mark 

3‘V.n 

3is^s 

41* 

London 

Spot _ 

_ 771.00 

Yen 

4Vk 

4*» 

Ptodnum  London  pun _ 571.40  SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crassretas  (London  15:30  GMT,  July  16) 


Forward  rates 
Pound  sterling 
Dautsch  marie 
Swiss  franc 
Dutch  florin 
French  franc 
Japanese  yan 
Italian  Era 
Belgian  franc 
Canadian  dollar 
ECU 

S.  African  rand 
Austrian  schilling 

Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 

Share  indices 

Com  merzbank  60  stocks. 


12  months 
272/252 
560/550 
595/575 
400/385 
740/800 
465/450 
440/510 
20/5 
205220 
20/30 
80/60 
36/26 
1490/1585 
4325/4425 
21007300 


1980.7+11.5  FlnandalTimes  100  stocks .  2427.7-15.7 


Spot 

3  months 

6  months 

1.6090/00 

90/85 

159/154 

ins7o«) 

146/131 

265/260 

1.5470/80 

118/113 

238/228 

2.0895/10 

84^ 

173/168 

8.1830/60 

150/180 

360/380 

152.7Q/B0 

109/105 

227/217 

13415/4S 

110/140 

230/270 

38A7/S2 

6/2 

104 

13180/90 

55/58 

112/117 

1.1185/95 

2fi 

5/10 

OA85Q/GO 

IBS 

30/15 

13.06/06 

3.5/7 .5 

17-5/14.5 

&4S2S/75 

285/325  - 

675/735 

67625/75 

1190/1240 

2330/2400 

7.0500/50 

49(yS60 

1200/1300 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (July  1 7) 

U-S.  Money  Rates 


Prime  rata ... 

Broker  loan - 

NY  Euros  (3  months) . 


- 825% 

- 7.75% 


Fed  funds  Hate) - 

Long-term  bond - 

Discount  rate - 


- .6**% 

- UUIte-Jfaj 

- J55% 


New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


DMK  SFR  STB  YEN  CAN 

1^815/25  1^18/28  1B015O5  15Z92/97  1.3180/85 

1B665  1^540  1.6015  153JXJ  1J1BS 

1.8460  15385  1.6015  152.00  15175 


The  dollar  dosed  higher  Friday  as  sentiment  turned  firmly  in  its  favour.  The  rise  was  especially 
marked  against  the  yen,  which  came  under  pressure  from  persistently  firm  oil  prices.  Covering  of 
short  dollar  positions  fanned  the  rally.  A  growing  belief  that  May’s  $14.4  billion  U.5.  trade  gap 
masks  underlying  Improvement  in  volumes  also  helped. 

Precious  Motaic 


Gold  Spot  448-25 

Silver  Spot - 

_  7A5 

l- 

Pravchwa. 

—  453-BO 

Prevdose  . 

7.78 

Wall  Street  (Prices  as  off  1 6:00  GMT) 

■e 

■fastest  Indies* 

NYSE  Highest  Volume 

ri 

2£10.04 

+13.07 

Att. - 

31fci 

-Mj 

14M7.02 

+2^4 

-USX  Corp 

38 

+r% 

d 

3V: 

+  \k 

832-27 

+3-87 

Coca  Cola  „ — - - 

47 

+2 

NYSE  Comp .  ...... 

176.67 

+097 

Pan  Am  Cp - - 

5 

-Vr 

- 

d 

NYSEInds 

217S1 

+1.17 

Variety  Cp — — - 

2% 

+'.n 

- 

H 

NASD  Comp 

434.08 

+087 

Banctaxas - - 

IT/128 

urreft 

S-PIOOindax - 

309.12 

+14)4 

Idaho  Pwr — — - 

23’4 

** 

** 

r- 

S-PCbmpL 

314-59 

+189 

NabscoRjr. - - 

57%t 

+  1!* 

e 

S&POTC250  _ 

27835 

+0.61 

KonnorPkr . . — 

45Jre 

5W 

Statistical 

NYSE  Volume 

211,412^100 

NASDAQ  Volume  158.582.200  (July  161  1 

Stocks  up  — 

745 

Stocks  up 

I 

Stocks  down 

— 

537 

Stocks  down 

V 

WsH  Street  ripped  past  the  Dow  2500  mark  with  little  problem  end  closed  test  week  with  a  gain 
of  more  than  50  points,  having  racked  up  fbur  consecutive  records  on  the  wav.  A  surge  in  the 
dofier  end  strong  bonds  provided  fuel  to  e  market  that  has  been  driven  by  earnings  this  week 
bi  the  broader  marine  advances  led  declines  seven-five  and  volume  soared  to  third  straight  200 
million  plus  share  day. 

Israeli  Stocks  Tradsd  m  New  York 


Affiance 
Am  ter  Pap 
Am  pal 
Carmel  Corn 
Eteri  nt 
EtzLovud 
Laser  fade 


Am  pal 
Aryt 

Bank  Leuml 
Bkxach  Gen. 
0bJt 

EtecOpdc 
EClTri 
Elec  Optic 
Elron 
fibronlra 


Lwt 

Prev. 

High 

Love 

VoL 

dow 

COOs) 

_ 

rtb 

— . 

— 

— 

25 

25 

26 

25 

11 

2 

1VS 

2 

Vre 

26 

8  VS 

8  VS 

8  VS 

8Mr 

4 

ZVb 

2Vk 

2Vt 

2  VS 

48 

9% 

Mb 

S>A 

SP/b 

'  4 

14% 

14 

144k 

14 

129 

or 

'  . 

Lett 

Bid 

Ask 

Last 

Bid 

Atk 

5W 

6  Me 

IDS 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

IIP 

5 

4% 

5 

_■ 

— 

— 

Interpharm 

— 

3Vu 

4 

a  Vs 

ffVS 

Optr  orach 

10 

9Vi 

10'/« 

8(6 

8  Vi 

.  m 

Oshap 

— 

— 

» 

_ 

3V* 

4 

Rada 

_ 

3M. 

3V9 

4h 

4H 

4^ 

.  Scitax 

3  VS 

27A 

3  VS 

— 

3M 

4 

Taro  Vh 

— 

1% 

2 

a% 

6 Hi 

7tt 

Tava  Pharm 

— 

10VS 

1VA 

6 W 

6Vi 

6Vi 

SPI 

2%i 

3 

OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


ISOOF —Information  and  Security  Services 


-  AH  kinds  of  information  and  investigations. 

Security  and  intelligence  services 
Israel  and  International  Coverage.Meznbers  of  AS15,  W.A.D.,  A.I  O 
9  HlMiin  St.  Tal  Aviv  64 284,  P.O -B.  23196  TeL  03-282369 
Telex  IL  COIN 3577W1-FJUL 


Producers  of  Sound  Films  and  Slide  Shows 
for  Fund  Raising,  Sales  and  Education. 

oc  iw  Israel  jul.v  8-27,  iQ37 

CHEW  WILL  BE  in  ISRAEL 


ZELIilATI  KUDIO) 


U.S. A.  Israel  Cortelyou  Road  (off  Ocean  Parkway) 
Brooklyn.  N  Y  112IS-99S6  •  (718)  941-5500 
CALL  FOR  DETAILS.  JERUSALEM  (02)  660-836 
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Two-way  street 

A  FEW  SCORE  homesick  Soviet  immigraiits  have  apparently 
now  applied  for  repatriation  through  the  Soviet  consular  group 
which  arrived  in  Israel  a  week  ago. 

Their,  number  will  probably  rise  as  signs  increase  that  such 
applications  will  be  given  a  sympathetic  consideration.  This, 
too,  could  be  a  manifestation  of  the  all-ronnd  reform  now  being 
pushed  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  which  involves  some  measure 
of  glasnost  but  is  not  confined  to  it.  In  previous  years  Soviet 
expatriates  were  by  and  large  held  on  a  par  with  traitors,  and 
not  deserving  of  repatriation. 

The  rare  exceptions  were  those  few  whose  testimonies  upon 
their  return  could,  by  prearrangement,  be  presented  to  the 
Soviet  public,  including  Soviet  Jews,  as  proof  positive  of  the 
dread  fate  that  awaits  any  Soviet  citizen  who  misguidedly 
chooses  self-exile  to  capitalist  America  or  Zionist  Israel. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  applications  to  alarm  anyone.  Since 
1969  some  260,000  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  their 
native  land  on  Israeli  affidavits,  of  whom  some  170,000  wound 
up  in  this  country.  From  the  very  start,  even  before  “dropping 
out"  in  Vienna  became  the  fashion,  it  was  obvious  that  not  all 
Jewish  immigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union  would  find  the  still 
embattled  Jewish  state  sufficiently  to  their  liking  to  make  it 
their  permanent  home.  Difficulties  of  absorption,  sometimes 
insurmountable,  have  induced  a  few  thousands  of  the  Soviet 
new  arrivals  sooner  or  later  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere,  principal¬ 
ly  across  the  ocean,  as  even  a  goodly  number  of  veteran  Israelis 
have  done. 

Considering  the  yerida  record  of  so  many  of  the  immigrants 
who  arrived  on  earlier  waves  of  aliya,  the  tenacity  with  which 
ex-Soviet  Jews  have  clung  to  their  adoptive  country  is,  if 
anything,  impressive.  The  faradization  of  aliya  from  the  Soviet 
Union  is,  in  retrospect,  a  story  of  extraordinary  success  which 
has  surpassed  most  legitimate  expectations. 

So  if  there  are  a  few  score,  or  even  more  than  a  few  score,  of 
Soviet  immigrants  who  wish  -  due  to  whatever  personal 
grievance  that  cannot  be  remedied  -  to  be  reunited  with  Mother 
Russia,  they  are  free  to  go.  Israel,  unlike  Soviet  Russia,  is  a  free 
country,  and  every  Jew  is  at  liberty  to  leave  it  just  as  he  or  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  settle  in  it.  Therefore,  if  the  Soviets 
choose  to  celebrate  the  return  of  a  few,  they  should  accompany 
that  by  opening  the  gates  for  those  many  who  wish  to  leave. 

The  Soviet  consular  group  is  in  any  case  welcome  to  continue 
transacting  its  business,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  matters  consular  after  all .  If,  however,  its  presence  in 
Israel  is  to  signal  the  beginning  of  a  real  improvement  in 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Israel,  an  official 
Israeli  group  will  before  long  have  to  be  allowed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  handle  the  consular  affairs  of  Jews  wishing  to  be 
repatriated  to  their  ancestral  homeland. 

Should  the  remaining  Soviet  Jews  be  granted  even  a  fraction 
of  the  freedom  of  movement  ex-Soviet  Jews  in  Israel  enjoy, 
such  an  Israeli  mission  would  have  a  far  heavier  task  on  its 
hands  than  does  the  Soviet  group  in  Tel  Aviv  these  days. 

No  rules  for  Iran 

THERE  IS  NOT  very  much  to  choose  between  Iraq  and  Iran. 
The  historical  responsibility  for  starting  the  Gulf  War  certainly 
rests  with  Iraq's  Saddam  Hussein.  But  the  fact  that  the  bloody 
conflict  has  been  dragging  on  for  nearly  eight  years  now  without 
any  prospect  of  an  early  peaceful  resolution,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Khomeini's  Iran  is  an  authentically  irrational  state.  A  state 
so  crazy  that,  compared  to  it,  Libya  emerges  as  almost  a  model 
of  normality. 

The  international  community  of  which  Iran  is  a  nominal 
member  has  no  place  for  it,  because  even  the  minimal 
principles  of  world  order  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
doctrinal  underpinnings  of  aggressive  Khomeinism. 

Iran's  pre-emptive  response  to  the  cease-fire  resolution 
which  may  be  voted  in  by  the  Security  Council  today  was 
dismissive.  Iran’s  leaders  will  not  countenance  even  a  momen¬ 
tary  relief  in  the  endless  war  unless  and  until  it  leads  directly  to 
Iraq's  political  and  religious  surrender.  The  Iranian  threat  of 
all-out.  global  terrorist  retaliation  against  the  U.S.  for  its 
scheduled  reflagging  of  Kuwaiti  tankers  in  the  Gulf,  due  to  start 
within  a  day  or  two.  must  be  taken  most  seriously. 

Worldwide  terrorism  is  not  only  Iran’s  present  method  for 
achieving  its  national  objectives,  but  an  article  of  religious 
faith. 

The  rules  that  supposedly  govern  the  international  commun¬ 
ity  arc  often  rather  vague,  and  do  not  begin  to  have  the  binding 
force  of  even  municipal  law.  But  some  of  them  at  least  are 
generally  considered  to  be  above  challenge,  requiring  respect 
from  even  the  least  moral  of  regimes.  Such  is  the  rule  that  a 
foreign  embassy  cannot  serve  as  a  haven  for  criminals,  and  that 
its  staff  cannot  be  taken  hostage  by  the  host  country.  The 
Iranian  government,  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  its  “revolution¬ 
ary  guards.'*  took  the  U.S.  diplomats  in  Teheran  hostage  back 
in  1979.  without  anything  untoward  happening  to  it.  Now  it  is 
trying  its  hand  at  the  same  game  again. 

While  it  refused  to  cede  for  interrogation  by  the  French 
police  a  terrorist  suspect  who  enjoys  no  diplomatic  immunity 
and  who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  Paris  embassy,  Iran  is 
threatening  to  put  a  French  consul  in  Teheran  on  trial  and 
possibly  hold  other  members  of  the  French  embassy  staff 
hostage.  In  the  meantime  Iranian-sponsored  Shi’ite  terrorists 
in  Lebanon  are  reported  to  be  executing,  or  set  to  execute, 
private  French  citizens  taken  hostage  by  them  at  Iran's  bidding, 
as  a  means  of  pressure  on  France. 

Plainly,  any  attempt  to  buy  the  goodwill  of  the  present 
Iranian  regime  -  and  there  is  no  visible  alternative  in  Teheran 
to  the  present  regime  -  is  a  self-defeating  enterprise. 


Set  a  good  example... 

...it  could  catch  on! 


THE  ORTHODOX  faction  intend  tabling  in 
the  Knesset  another  version  of  the  theocratic 
bill  of  conversions  that  was  defeated  on  July  8. 
Their  purpose  in  the  long  run  is  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  Conservative  and  Reform  Judaism  in 
Israel.  The  Likud  supports  these  bills.  In  doing 
so.  the  party  reveals  its  true  colours. 

The  history  of  Western  civilization  revolves 
round  the  struggle  between  liberalism  and 
authority.  These  are  not  two  equally  valid 
philosophies  of  government.  Rather,  die 
polarization  is  between  thq  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  human  personality.  Liberalism 
represents  civilization;  authority  represents 
dark  regression. 

Since  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  the  Jews 
(emancipated  from  the  ghetto)  plumped 
almost  unanimously  for  the  liberal  creed.  They 
have  good  reason,  for  they  are  die  underdog. 
Liberalism  is  all  about  die  underdog.  The 
authoritarian  system  says  that  whoever  is  on 
top  can  do  what  he  likes;  the  strong  are  entitled 
to  beat  up  the  weak.  The  Jews  were  their  most 
regular  victims. 

Liberalism  restrains  the  power  of  the  strong. 
It  lays  down  that  all  human  beings  are  free  and 
that  the  law  gives  every  one  of  them,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  blade  or  white,  equal  tights.  This 
ideology,  launched  by  among  others  the  Heb¬ 
rew  prophets,  was  cherished  by  Jews  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  194& 
stated  forthrightly  that  the  State  of  Israel  “will 
ensure  complete  equality  of  social  and  political 
rights  to  all  its  inhabitants  irrespective  of 
religion,  race  or  sex;  it  will  guarantee  freedom 
of  religion,  conscience,  language,  education 
and  culture.’'  The  Declaration  appealed  to  the 
Arabs  “to  preserve  peace  and  participate  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  state,  on  the  basis  of  foil 
and  equal  citizenship." 

Signatories  of  the  Declaration  included 
General  Zionists,  forerunners  of  the  Liberals, 
and  Orthodox  Jews  (Zerah  Warbaftig,  Kal¬ 
man  Kahana,  Yitzhak  Meir  Levin,  Yehuda 
Lieb  Maimon).  Revisionists  were  excluded, 
but  Herat’s  first  parliamentary  leader, 
Menacfaem  Begin,  always  declared  support  for 
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tiie  rule  of  law  and  the  principles  of  democra¬ 
cy. 

Herat  were  not  truly  liberals  but  rather 
nationalists.  When  talking  about  the  rights  of 
man,  they  meant  the  rights  of  the  Jews.  It  did 
not  take  them  long  to  reveal  how  they  view 
“complete  equality”  for  all  Israel's  inhabitants 
“regardless  of  religion,  race  or  sex."  When 
Arabs  kill  Jews  they  axe  “assassins.”  When 
Jews  kill  Arabs  they  are  (to  quote  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  last  week)  “our  boys 
who  strayed." 

Residents  of  Rarnat  Amidar  tell  us  with 
furrowed  brows  that  with  “them”  around  “we 
dare  not  let  our  daughters  go  out  to  the  park." 
(Where  have  the  Jews  heard  that  one  before?) 
fvprgl  hoodlums  beat  up  Arabs  and  burnt  their 
flats  -fortbe  terrible  sin  of  renting  apartments 
in  Ramat  Amidar. 

The  hoodlums  are  remanded  in  a  political 
cell.  Egregious  Knesset  member  Dov  ShiJans- 
ky  thinks  that  is  going  too  far.  He  calls  on  his 
comrades  to  offer  their  private  homes  as  a 
more  friendly  place  of  detention  for  these 
“lads.” 

A  SIMILAR  MOVEMENT  to  the  right  has 
overtaken  the  religious.  Likudniks  give  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  to  the  Jews  on  ethnic  grounds, 
the  Orthodox  do  the  same  on  religious 
grounds.  There  is  a  common  language,  even 
though  the  Likud  is  a  secular  party,  whereas 
the  ultra-Orthodox  are  not  (or  not  always) 
nationalists  in  the  political  sense. 

The  two  groups  nevertheless  understand 
each  other.  Both  are  anti-liberal  and  thus 
opposed,  to  rationalist  concepts  like  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity.  They  are  not  interested 


in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Both  rely  heavily  on  tradition.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  cherish  the  rites  and  customs  built  up  in  the 
Talmud  because  they  are  ordained  by  God. 
The  Likud  cherish  them  because  they  are 
identifying  signs  marking  off  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  separate  from  other  ethnic  groups. 

The  Likud  alliance  with  Jewish  Orthodoxy  is 
the  familiar  right-wing  alliance  iu  Europe 
between  church  and  state.  Charles  Maurras.  of 
the  fascist  Action  Frangaise,  admired  the 
Catholic  church  because  it  was  conservative, 
disciplined  and  hierarchical.  H*  disdained 
other  forms  of  Christianity  as  humanist  and 
pacific.  Catholics  of  the  old  intransigent  school 
rejected  Protestantism  and  all  its  subversive 
precepts  -  just  as  Orthodox  Jews  reject  the 
Jewish  form  of  protestantism,  the  Reform  and 
Conservative  congregations. 

The  Jews  were  in  the  past  so  devoted  to  the 
universalist  principles  of  freedom  for  all,  racial 
equality  and  equality  before  the  law  that  the 
fascists  were  able  to  classify  liberalism  as  a 
Jewish  ideology.  Why  the  present  change? 

'  The  change  is  that  the  Jews  are  a  majority  in 
their  own  land.  Here,  the  Arabs  are  the 
underdogs.  It  is  true  that  the  Arabs  provoke 
Jewish  hostility  by  committing  terrorist  acts. 
That  certainly  justifies  the  firm,  even  harsh 
reaction  of  the  authorities.  The  army,  the 
police,  the  border  police  and  the  Shin  Bet  are 
not  laggard  in  performing  their  duties. 

The  great  majority  of  Jews  in  Israel  are 
content  with  that.  Not  the  hard-core  Likud¬ 
niks  _  They  do  not  want  to  curb  the  dispute, 
preferring  instead  to  exacerbate  it.  They  relish 
Arab  antagonism,  as  it  gives  them  an  excuse 
for  aggressive  behaviour,  for  intensifying 
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popular  xenophobia.  These  reactionary  atfi-^  ; 
tudes  suit  ultra-Orthodox  extremists  nov  . 
dominant  in  the  religions  camp.  Their  bigtest  ; 
desire  is  to  cut  off  the  Jews  from  all  contact 
with  heretics  of  other  faiths. 

THE  CHANGE  IS  manifest  in  the  tone  of  foe 
political  debate.  Compare  the  old-time  par- 
li  amen  ran  anism  of  Begin  himself,  Yohanarr 
Bader  and  Elimclech  Rimalt  with  the  raucous 
bigotry  today  of  Haim  Kaufman,  MeirCohen- 
Avidov  err  Pessah  Grupper.  Compare  the  pesre- 
able  moderation  on  the  religious  benches  of. 
Mosfae  Haim  Shapiro,  Michael  Hazara  and 
Moshe  Unoa  with  the  hectoring  intolerance  of 
Yitzhak  Peretz  or  Avner  Shalti. 

The  National  Religious  Party  has  been 
transformed,  under  Zevulun  Hammer’s 
equivocal  leadership,  from  custodians  of 
Israel's  religious  tradition  into  gun-toting  my  f 
tics  of  Gush  Emunim. 

The  Liberals  and  even  foe  Herutniks  of 
yesteryear  would  not  have  considered  sacrifice 
ing  foe  unity  of  foe  Jewish,  people  in  exchan^ 
for  another  year  in  office.  The  old  NRP, 
devoted  though  it  was  to  Halacha  and  opposed 
to  dissident  theologies,  would  not  have  forced 
a  show-down  that  must  split  foe  Jewish  people. . 

Today  the  secular  and  religious  right  have 
joined  together  in  defying  the  whole  universe. 
They  defy  not  only  Arab  leaders  like  Hussein 
of  Jordan  and  Hassan  of  Morocco  who  might 
conceivably  extend  the  hand  of  friendship. 
They  defy  Arabs  inside  Eretz  Yisrael  because 
they  are  not  Jews.  They  defy  a  majority  of  the 
Jewish  Diaspora  because  they  are  not  Ortho¬ 
dox.  . 

They  have  retreated  into  Fortress  Judea. - 
Fanatics  in  their  midst  like  Rabbi  Moshe 
Levinger  seem  intent  on  going  further  and 
turning  the  country  into  a  new  Masada.  Not  a 
few  Israelis,  particularly  of  the  young  genera¬ 
tion,  follow  these  pugnacious  demagogues 
dumbly,  as  children  once  followed  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin. 


The  writer  is  a  number  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
editorial  staff . 


A  PEDESTRIAN  MALL  is  one  of 
those  things  one  can't  be  neutral 
about.  One  either  loves  them  or 
hates  them. 

To  anyone  who  knew  Haifa's  Nor- 
dau  St.  in  its  earlier  incarnation- 
either  a  thoroughfare  teeming  with 
traffic  or,  more  often,  a  traffic  jam  of 
foe  more  sticky  variety  -  foe  calm 
which  now  pervades  the  area  is 
almost  uncanny.  There  are  no 
motors  starting,  horns  sounding, 
drivers  frantically  seeking  parking- 
space  or  policewomen  issuing  tick¬ 
ets.  One's  senses,  battered  by  years 
of  experience,  expect  the  traffic 
noise  to  be  there  -  and  then ,  gradual¬ 
ly,  foe  realization  sinks  in.  The 
cacophony  which  we  have  come  to 
accept  as  inevitable,  is  not.  life  can 
be  quiet.  life  can  be  peaceful,  much 
like  a  Swiss  spa  which  is  accessible  by 
railway  only  and  from  which  the 
motor  car  is  banned. 

Is  foe  mall,  then,  to  be  welcomed 
as  an  oasis  which  brings  us  a  little 
peace  and  quiet  in  a  whirlpool  of 
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In  the  first  six  months  of  1987  over 
200 people  bad  been  killed  and  1,873 
seriously  injured.  Both  figures  were 
sharply  up  on  last  year. 

This  month,  he  said  35  people  had 
been  killed  and  131  critically  in¬ 
jured. 

Levin  pointed  out  that  even  in 
strictly  financial  terms  accidents  cost 
foe  state  more  than  would  have  to  be 
spent  in  a  prevention  programme. 

He  called  for  tough  penalties  for 
bad  drivers,  including  jail  sentences 
and  driving  bans. 

“Those  who  don't  know  how  to 
behave  on  the  roads  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drive.  Those  who  go  to 
prison  for  driving  offences  should  be 
put  to  Work,  either  in  road-building 
and  highway  improvement  or  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  where  they  can  see  the  suffer¬ 
ing  caused  by  their  behaviour,”  said 
the  judge. 

A  big  education  programme  was 
also  needed,  be  added,  with  a  special 
24-hours  a  day  radio  station  for  driv¬ 
ers  which  would  give  them  program¬ 
mes  on  road  safety. 

He  added:  “Cynics  told  me  that 
even  if  I  talked  to  the  cabinet  no¬ 
thing  would  change.  You  would  lis¬ 
ten  and  then  disregard  what  I  had 
said.  But  I  believe  you  wflj  do  some¬ 
thing.  You  cannot  ignore  what  I 
have  told  you.  Road  safety  must  be  a 
high  priority.” 

Transport  Minister  Corfu  prop¬ 
osed  a  $450  million  five-year  plan  to 
improve  the  nation's  highways. 
“Our  vehicle  density  per  kilometre  is 
shooting  up,”  he  warned.  “It  is 
already  140  cars  per  kilometre  com¬ 
pared  with  80  in  Italy.” 

Corfu  said  he  also  wanted  an  im¬ 
mediate  NIS  25m.  to  carry  out  ur¬ 
gent  repairs  to  dangerous  roads. 


Rent-A-Car 


Flat-footed  decision-making 


noise?  Or  is  it  a  quirk  of  foe  mayor's 
imagination,  who  feels  that  what's 
good  enough  for  Jerusalem  is  good 
enough  for  Haifa? 

Shopkeepers  in  Rebov  Nordau  to 
whom  I  have  spoken,  seem  indiffe¬ 
rent.  There  has  been  no  great  up¬ 
surge  of  business  since  the  mall  was 
instituted,  nor  has  business  fallen 
off.  And  since  the  clock  can't  be 
turned  back  and  the  mall  won't  dis¬ 
appear  they  fatalistically  accept  it. 
hoping  that  increased  business  will 
develop  in  foe  course  of  time. 

And  what  of  foe  rest  of  Haifa's 
citizens?  There  seem  to  be  as  many 
opinions  as  citizens,  with  irate  driv¬ 
ers  whose  limited  parking  space  has 
been  further  reduced,  predominat¬ 
ing. 

Personally,  I  welcome  the  mall 
with  some  reservations.  The  mall,  as 
I  see  it,  is  an  answer  to  the  unceasing 
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onslaught  of  foe  motor  car  on  our 
everyday  lives.  The  motor  car  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  a  holy  cow 
whose  rights  it  is  sacrilege  to  impugn. 
If  there  is  no  parking-space  on  foe 
road  then  the  car  is  parked  on  the 
pavement  reserved  for  pedestrians 
and  the  pedestrian  just  has  to  accept 
it.  If  there  are  no  police  or  civic 
inspectors  to  enforce  anti-hom- 
blowing  legislation,  then  motorists 
merrily  sound  their  horns  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  sometimes  of  the 
night.  If  parked  cars  turn  some  lu¬ 
scious  green  spot  into  an  eyesore, 
well,  after  all,  it's  a  car  and  who 
dares  to  dispute  its  privileges? 

And  now,  at  last,  foe  mall  has 
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"  (Coatfanwd  from  Page  One) 
should  be  used  to  demonstrate  an 
ownership  claim.  No  state  land  has 
been  allotted  yet  for  Avne!  Hefetz, 
and  a  tract  privately  owned  by  the 
Land  Redemption  Fund  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  construction  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  she  said. 

■  Sharon  stated:  “Our  coalition 
partners  must  bear  responsibility  for 
the  deterioration  of  foe  rule  of  law 
and  central  government  in  Israel.” 
“Here  we  have  another  example,  in 
which  one  branch  of  the  government 
uses  foe  army  and  police  against 
another  branch  without  checking  the 
facts." 

The  minister  added  that  be  hoped 
yesterday's  incident  would  spur  con¬ 
struction  of  Avnei  Hefetz  and  its 
industrial  zone.  He  had  acted  to 
increase  settlements  “to  frustrate 
plans  to  transfer  Judea  and  Samaria 
to  King  Hussein.”  (During  a  tour 
this  month  of  settlement  industries, 
Sharon  called  for  the  “creation  of 
facts"  to  frustrate  efforts  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  fature  of  the  territories  at  an 
international  peace  conference). 

Samaria  Regional  Council  head 
Benny  Katzover  charged,  that  Rabin 
had  made  “political  use"  of  foe  IDF 
to  block  work  on  an  Israeli-owned 
site.  Tehiya  MK  Geula  Cohen  said 
Rabin  should  stop  foe  bulldozers 
working  on  illegal  “Arab  settle¬ 
ments”  in  the  West  Bank. 


Asher  Wallfish  adds:  The  issue  of 
further  West  Bank  settlement  did 
not  come  up  at  the  weekly  cabinet 
meeting  yesterday,  nor  was  time 
given  to  the  bulldozer  incident. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
promised  a  reply  next  week  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  Economics 
Minister  Gad  Ya  acobi. 

Ya’acobi  asked  how  settlement 
work  could  proceed  without  the  gov¬ 
ernment  approving  any  budgets  for 
it  first;  and  how  heavy  machinery 
could  be  sent  to  start  work  at  a  site 
for  which  no  outline  plan  had  ever 
been  submitted.  Also,  the  timing  of 
construction  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  inner  cabinet. 

Ya'acobi  asked  Shamit  whether 
he  did  not  take  a  grave  view  of 
“partisan  actions”  at  Avnei  Hefetz. 
Such  actions  would  have  constituted 
a  criminal  offence,  had  a  private 
citizen  taken  similar  steps. 
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Galilee  Tours 


DAILY  BUS  TOURS 
FROM  TEL  AVIV  AND 
JERUSALEMS  40- RETURN 
OUR  TOURS  TO  EGYPT  BY  BUS; 

TOUR  201  4  days/3  nights  S  79 

Tourist  Class  hotel  with 
breakfast  &  one  panoramic 
sightseeing  tour 

TOUR  202  4  days/3  nJghta  '5  125 
Tourist  Class  hotel  with 
breakfast  and  dinner  and  2 

TOU^02At1wfthyS  ^alrD‘  $  169 

accommodation  in  Cairo  In 
5  star  hotel. 

TOUR  203  0  days/7  nights  $  320 

Including  Luxor  and  Aswan. 

Tourist  Class  hotel  with 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

4-star  hotels  in  Luxor  and 
Aswan 
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accommodation  in  Cairo  In 
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airport  to  hotel. 
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BUS  TRANSFER  TO  CAIRO 
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come  along  and  said  “EnoughC'This 
is  an  area  on  which  the  car  is  not 
going  to  encroach.  And  once  the 
public  realizes  that  the  car  isn’t  so 
omnipotent  after  all,  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  its  place  with  impunity, 
perhaps  its  other  intrusions  will  be 
dealt  with,  one  by  one.  From  that 
point  of  view,  foe  mall  is  ail  to  the 
good. 

The  question  is  really  one  of 
priorities.  Like  all  municipalities. 
Haifa  is  limited  in  its  resources  and 
cannot  do  all  it  wants  to  do  and  all  it 
should  do.  Under  the  circumstances, 
projects  which  should  get  priority, 
are  those  which  are  vital  and  on 
which  human  lives  depend.  A  tunnel 
under  the  railway  lines  at  the 
approaches  to  Rambam  Hospital  is 
such  a  project.  Each  day,  13  passen¬ 
ger  trains  in  each  direction  and 
several  freight  trains  bring  down  foe 


automatic  barriers  at  the  approaches  - 
to  the  hospital  -  frequently  holding! 
up  emergency  ambulances  trans-; 
porting  critically-ill  patients  for- 
whom  every  second  is  vital.  IhisJ' 
tunnel  has  been  talked  about  end¬ 
lessly.  Why  can't  it  be  built? 

Haifa's  carmelit  underground  rail-  ‘ 
way  has  been  out  of  action  for  some 
six  months  and  is  slated  to  be  so  for 
another  two  years.  The  Carmelit 
connects  vital  locations  -  the  Central 
Carmel,  Hadar  Hacarmel  and 
downtown  -  and  takes  some  of  the 
pressure  off  the  road  transport  sys¬ 
tem.  It  thus  helps  to  reduce  traffic 
jams  and  road  accidents.  But  for 
keeping  such  a  vital  service  intact, 
there  is  no  budgetary  allocation. 

The  mall  is  a  fine  idea,  but  let's! 
keep  things  in-proportion  and  see  to* 
vital  services  first.  Then  let  us  turn  to  * 
rattevel  cable  cars,  pedestrian  pre¬ 
cincts  and  the  rest. 

Eric  GutwiBig  is  a  free-lance  writer. 


FUNDING  THE  LA  VI 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Ever  since  my  aliya  in  1978, 
there  has  been  controversy  in  Israel 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  go 
ahead  with  the  production  of  our 
own  fighter,  the  Lavi,  against  the 
wish  of  our  greatest  friend  and  ally, 
foe  U.S.  Fortunately,  IAI  had  the 
guts  and  foresight  to  use  Israel's 
greatest  natural  resource  -  brain¬ 
power  -  to  produce  what  gives  every 
indication  of  becoming  the  greatest 
fighter  foe  world  has  yet  seen. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
U.S.  would  be  appalled  at  little 
Israel  producing  a  great  fighter  and 
would  be  averse  to  providing  the  half 
billion  dollars  needed  to  cover  furth¬ 
er  R&D  costs. 

Is  the  U.S.  only  concerned  that 
Israel  may  overreach  itself,  or  is 
there  perhaps  some  ulterior  motive? 
Are  we  going  to  give  up  production 


of  the  Lavi  simply  because  we  are 
daunted  at  foe  prospect  of  finding? 
this  sum?  ~ 

There  are  many  Jews  in  the  Di¬ 
aspora  who  have  proved  in  the  past 
that  they  were  able  and  willing  to 
extend  significant  monetary  aid  to 
Israel.  I  am  certain  that  many  of 
them  would  be  thrilled  to  have  four 
names  associated  with  the  further 
development  and  production  in 
Israel  of  the  Lavi. 

FRED  WEIL 

Jerusalem. 

Sir.  -  In  order  to  fund  the  Lavi,  I 
suggest  a  special  issue  of  Israel 
Bonds,  similarto  foe  ill-fated  one  for 
the  Med-Dead  Canale  If  such  bonds 
are  issued,  I  pledge  to  contribute 
$1,000. 

RICHARD  LEFKOWITZ 
Brooklyn. 


The  combined  solution  to  incontinence  \: 

stretch  briefs+pad 


Recommended  for  ambulant  persons, 
who  suffer  from  light,  medium  or 
heavy  incontinence. 

This  solution  allows  the  user  to 
maintain  his  daily  routine  securely  and 
comfortably. 

The  stretch  briefs,  which  are  made  of  a 
flexible  airy  knit  hold  the  pad  dosa  to 
the  body. 

The  briefs  are  hand  or  machine 


washable  and  are  available  in  two 
sizes:  medium  and  large. 

Disposable  pads -designed  to  absorb 
the  fluids.  Made  of  natural  fluff 
covered  by  a  polyethelene  layer  to 
prevent  leakage. 

Each  pad  has  different  absorption 
capacity  relating  to  its  size  and  should 
be  selected  to  meet  the  degree  of 
incontinence. 


Adjustment  Table 

Type  of  Incontinence  Item 

Light  Nett 


Net  briefs + pad,  11  x  30  cm 


Capacity 

150ml. 


Nodumahmedium  Net  briefs + anatomic  pad.  25  x  58  cm 


hteftY-double. _ Net  briefs*  anatomic  pad, 36  x  70  cm  600ml 


Shikma’s  disposable  pads  provide  the 
complete  solution  for  every  individual, 
relating  to  the  degree  of  incontinence’ 

and  the  user’s  life  style.  Available  at 
pharmacies  and  Super-Pharm. 

Shikma  for  Improved  Individual 
S^fy.pfyfe  Ltd.,  2  Rehov  Hashiloah, 

WryatMatalon,P«ahTikva  48514 
Tel,  03-9234424. 


Incontinence? 
There’s  an  Answer. 


Shikma. 


ml 


